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NOTICE BY THE EDITOR. 



My poor friend i£sop is dead ! 

What a blow this is to Lucy, whom he was 
within a week of marrying — and to me and Mrs. 
Query, who had set our hearts upon the match 
— none can tell ; but, things being as they are, 
all this and that are over. 

Dr. Newsaw tells me that Mr. Smith never 
really recovered his last accident, slight as it 
seemed at first ; but that, what with the un- 
wonted excitements of love, and renewed horse- 
exercise, as soon as ever he could leave my 
sofa, the concussion brought on a congestion, 
whereof, to our great concern, he thus somewhat 
suddenly — and, certainly, quite unexpectedly — 
died. 

Two days before his death he put into my 
hands (among some other matters confided to 
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2 NOTICE 

me as executor) the heap of papers that make 
this book : many of them having been ventilated 
on the mouths of men akeady, by help of 
iEsop's admirable friend, the Editor of that 
Maga of Erin, the "Dubliii University Ma- 
gazine ;*' but there was plenty more beside of a 
like character, scraps of hurried thoughts, scrib- 
bled, almost illegibly, on backs of letters, fly- 
leaves of books, and other oclds and ends of 
blotted stationery ; in short, it appeared to me 
that all these whims and fancies were simply 
and truly what they here profess to be — my 
poor friend's reveries, out riding. His fables, 
as his feelings, would seem to have had facts for 
their substrata. 

You have, then, before you, " Lector dilec- 
tissime," Msop*s most unguarded meditations. 
It was not for me to select, or add, ot alter ; I 
could not do it, if I would, and would not, if I 
could ; neither did 1 care to mould such post- 
humous fragments into a connected whole. 
They touch many past or passing topics of the 
day, as well as other subjects of a more enduring 
interest; and are unconventionally out-spoken 
upon several social subjects, not always so boldly 
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broached in print. However, let other folks 
criticize them ; my duty has been little more 
than to correct the proof-sheets of this sug- 
gestive book ; which you may love, like, endure, 
or detest, according to your " idiosyncrasy," 
without flattery or favour. 

Farewell, poor iEsop Smith ! 

A better fellow, and a kinder, never breathed, 
nor one more often misappreciated. 

Though somewhat hardened, and not a little 
soured (as most of the rest of us are) by worries 
and troubles and ill-usage of many sorts, — 
treachery from friends, malice from enemies, 
the calumniating tongue of neutrals, and other 
usual disappointments vexations and negligences 
of human life, — he yet kept warm and beating 
the affectionate impulsive heart of childhood 
under his mediaeval waistcoat, and however 
bitter of speech under the harrow of aggravation 
(as ever is the case with hunchbacks) was never- 
theless both in will and deed the kindliest of 
men. 

His mental independence, shown character- 
istically enough in this record of solitary rides 
and shouted reveries, cared little about con- 
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ciliating the commoner sort of friendships. He 
was used to say what he thought, to do what he 
chose, to go where he liked, heeding nobody. 
Nevertheless, with all his heart and soul he 
loved and followed the good, the pure, the 
generous ; and if, as he rides, he contemptuously 
touches with his dog-whip a trifle of wicked 
wives, bad servants, dull parsons, hypocritical 
mercy-mongers, and zoilistical critics, no doubt 
they richly deserve it. 



P. Q. 

Dymsfold Manor. 
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RIDES AND REVERIES 

OF THE LATE 

MR. JISOP SMITH. 



AN INTBDDUCTOET FRAGMENT OF 
AUTOBIOGBAPHY. 

PiBST, you will wish to know why I was christened 
JBsop. There is an obvious answer: I was bom 
Smith. I come of a family that has exhausted inge- 
nuity in providing its innumerable scions with dis- 
tinctive pre-names ; that has worried its patronymic 
with every possible spelling — even unto Smijth, 
where the mysterious reduplication of the i, however 
zoologically orthodox, totally paralyses the power of 
pronunciation ; — of a family that, in utter despair of 
being discriminated any otherwise, has resolved at 
length to regard the prefix as everything, and the 
surname as nothing. That is one reason why I was 
christened JBsop. 

B 
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2 THS BIDES AND BEYEEIES 

However, as no living creature naturally possesses 
only one leg, so no earthly result is dependent for 
all its support upon one only reason ; and the second, 
therefore, is the M dipthong. For several genera- 
tions this M has been the distinguishing feature of 
our sept; insomuch that among the many clans of 
our family, we have come to be known everywhere 
as the Dipthong Smiths, — a consummation very 
pleasing to my respected grandfather, ^schines. 
This worthy man, the founder of my individual for- 
tune, was a barrister of considerable powers and 
practice ; he had buckled to the law on the strength 
of his name, — for he had great faith in names ; per- 
haps from the circumstance that his father, j^olus 
Smith, had turned out a speculative and therefore 
ruined man, — one of the innumerable victims to the 
South Sea bubble ; and from the further fact that 
his grandfather, jJlneas (a schoolmaster, fallen into 
imbecility) in his drivelling dotage was perpetually 
babbling of the field of Troy. jEolus had named his 
son JEschines, by way of a sort of dipthong compli- 
ment to John Law, the fascinating bubbler of the 
time ; but he little knew how wise a thing he had 
done in giving his child a name which acted perpe- 
tually as a hint to be eloquent, and an incentive to 
be legal. The consequence came to be, in the course 
of years, that my grandfather grew to be eminent and 
rich, and thereby to furnish another good reason for 
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my dipthong nomenclature; seeing that his service 
of plate displayed — perhaps too conspicuously for 
modern taste — on every cover, waiter and spoon, 
an immense M dipthong under the hereditary griffon. 
It thenceforward became an additional piece of 
family pride to find a corresponding initial for the 
son and heir. 

My father's name — and, as the philosophy of 
naming induces me to add, therefore nature, — was 
JEsculapius ; a worthy, excellent, and useful member 
of society, who, among other cares, had some little 
diflBculty in keeping up the charter of our dipthongs ; 
as in my case, his sole male hope, he was hard put 
to it, — for there seemed only to remain unused by us 
in former generations, some such questionable appel- 
latives as JEgeon, jEon, JEtna, and jEthiops — 
none of them very pleasant titles to be bawled by 
from cradle to grave. But one day, happening, 
after a visit to St. Bartholomew's, to pass near Snow 
Hill, Holborn, he cast his eye at once upon my 
name — and nature ; for Msof sank into my soul. 

Who has not wondered at the utter desolation of 
that dreary pile of building (is it not in Skinner 
Street, nigh unto St. Sepulchre's?) in the best 
business situation in all London, and yet so mani- 
festly under the dragon eye of Chancery, that nobody 
would have it as a gift? Who has not noticed in 
the midst of the dingy edifice, surrounded by 

B 2 
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4 THS BIDES AND AEVEAIES 

broken windows and blackened mud-bespattered 
bill-bedizened shutters, my illustrious namesake 
modelled in terracotta, not a little damaged by brick- 
bats and illustrated by preternatural advertisements, 
in the midst of his immovable audience of cattle P 
There sits JUsop, humped and shrewd, preaching to 
the strayers from Smithfield; and there my good 
father, accepting the locality as an omen fair for 
Smiths, decided upon calling me iBsop. My first- 
bom son, if ever Fm to marry and so have one, in 
order to give him a turn for tragic poetry, shall be 
dubbed jEschylus. 

I don^t wish to be tedious, if I can in anywise 
help it ; and, as with my birth and parentage, so also 
with my education, will be as short as possible. 
Quite naturally, the little ^Esop was so perpetually 
befabled, was so filled up with the gaieties of Gay 
and the gravities of Bunyan, — (for I need not, of 
course, mention my great sponsor^s fables, imbibed 
with mother^s milk and pap and nurse^s bread and 
butter), that he grew to be somewhat of the pundit 
everybody seemed to be expecting. Great in riddles, 
keen in conundrums, unapproachable in anagram 
and rebus, I also came to catch a higher wisdom in 
the way of everyday parables. I could look nowhere 
but 1 learnt a lesson ; " sermons in stones, books in 
the running brooks,'' and so forth. MaveFs Spiri- 
tual Husbandry, and Gumall's Christian Armour, 
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with old Quarles and the like, were my Sunday 
readings; and altogether (not to be, as I hinted 
just above, tedious), I found that my education had left 
me on the confines of manhood with an allegorical, 
parabolical, imaginative, discriminative idiosyncrasy. 
These be '' hard 'ords ;'' and '* Idiosyncrasy" is, 
as a climax should be, the very hardest of them all ; 
but it happens to be just the one I want at present, 
because hereby to^be interpreted. We are each of us 
a '' special mixture;" and the learned editor of 
"Notes and Queries," on the strength of his lexicon, 
tells me that is much about the meaning of the 
"hexasyllabical" aforesaid. This special mixture is, 
in my case, as you may gather, a discerument of 
truth in her many masqueradings, and a very love of 
her, however masqueraded. It is the truth that we 
love, not the fable; it is the pleasant surprise of 
finding falsehood's weapon turned against itself 
which tickles ear and heart ; it is the glorious hint 
of a real unity pervading creation in this apparent 
chaos of diversities, — ^the discovery of universal rela- 
tionship in smallest and greatest, — the eloquence of 
unsuspected harmony, the beauty of recoudite adap- 
tation ; — these, and many similar possible sentences 
of fine writing, if anybody cared to read them, con- 
stitute the charm of fable, and keep up the fame of 
JEsop. For JSsop (spare these modest blushes!) 
even in his Smith phase, shall yet come to be 
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famous; and though it may be far from easy to be 
novel nowadays — (the learned editor, as above, tells 
me this ought to be " in our days/' but I dissent) — 
though originality in the fabulous is well nigh as 
impossible as in the true, Fve come to the good reso- 
lution in the premises — to try. 
• Perhaps, however, it ought first to be made appa- 
rent why I wish to try and do this thing. What 
possible call or excuse can there be for the jEsopisms 
of a Smith ? Is not the world too full of books, 
and Paternoster Bow of booksellers ? Can any one 
read more per diem than the acre and a half o( print 
supplied daily by special correspondents, from North, 
East, West and South, the four winds ever blowing 
NEWS to us ? I don't know ; I don't care ; let my 
respected publisher see to all that ; he is a keen man 
(this is the idiosyncrasy of a publisher), and thinks 
there's room for me;— adding some flattering matter 
which need not further be alluded to. For all else, 
there are flocks of thoughts upon my mind, about 
many social matters, whereon I seem to myself to 
have something special to say ; and these ever flock- 
ing thoughts keep one awake at nights, until they 
are pinioned in manuscript ; and what's the use of 
manuscript unless to feed the printer ? 

The wisdom and the pith of most books can be 
written on a thumb-nail, with or without a fair 
economising of margin, and a delicate crow-quill. 
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But my respected namesake and spiritual progenitor, 
^sop, the Phrygian valet aforesaid of Athenian 
Xanthus^ is all pith and wisdom. How then can I 
hope to fill these pages with the like P It is not 
probable^ not possible ; yet I am comforted by the 
reflection that the genuine JBsop in any type makes 
but a scanty booklet ; so^ if a modern must dilute to 
quantity^ it is only fair to put him into an alembic 
to distil for quality. ''Quantuld. sapienti&I'^ is a 
just suspiration as to other matters beside govern- 
ment; for example^ as to books; for^ as no govern- 
ing could go on with its bare modicum of wisdom — 
shredded away from oratory, ceremony, mystery and 
pretension, — so no book can be useful to anybody — 
publisher, reader or writer, as a mere undigestible 
lump of solid sense ; or still worse, as ethereal es- 
sence of intellect. No hungry man can make a meal 
off wedding cake or Chutnee sauce. 

Therefore it is that I must be discursive; if now 
and then you find jEsop dull, take it as intended — 
a foil for brighter things ; if oftentimes foolish, ditto, 
take him for the hunchbacked dwarf to herald ii\ fair 
wisdom. Only never judge your honest friend to 
mean any definite personalities ; he makes caps, but 
does not fit them on heads. How can he possibly 
help an adaptation, demonstrably quite as likely to 
be the fault of the head as of the cap P 

I have said hunchbacked; a fact which others 
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seem to think of more than I do : for we never see 
our own defects so obviously as our friends see them. 
But the word has escaped my lips^ and the rest of 
my body shall confess its truth. I was bom a fair and 
proper child ; but hardly had my sponsors dubbed me 
^sop^ before a careless nurse (under some doom to 
carry out the whole idea with a vengeance), suffered me 
to crow myself out of her arms, and put my spine awry. 

So naturally do we adapt ourselves to a fact, and 
consent to it if corroborative of a fancy, that, really 
nobody seemed much to heed the accident; there 
was a propriety in the hunchbacked little jEsop ; and 
my mother talked so much about the merciful provi- 
dence of my life being spared, that she came to 
persuade herself that the mere deformity was a sort 
of mercy too; more particularly as grandfather 
^schines immediately announced to my father his 
resolution to make the little cripple independent. 
So all seemed well that fared so well; beyond the 
pain, poor baby knew nothing about his lifelong 
misfortune. The nurse cried at her ignominious 
dismissal; but everybody else was comforted, and all 
but acquiescent. 

At school they called me Trochee Smith ; for I 
was a bit of a favourite, and the other fellows hated 
^sop in his Phsedrus phase too entirely to call me 
by such a name ; so, as my spinal bump had necessi- 
tated that my left leg should be shorter than the 
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otber^ their notisense-verse experience saw me as a 
Trochee. This, and Dipthong, which all my family 
affect^ have been my nicknames throogh life. 

Satire makes many enemies, almost as many as 
success— and ^sop doesnH fear them : seeing that if 
such foes do a man no worse turn than mine have 
done to me, their enmity is venial indeed. For JSsop 
only hears from such, certain hard truths about 
himself, which, under their enlightenment, he will 
honestly confess to. I am quick-tempered, they 
say ; and proud, with small occasion for the senti« 
ment ; and, while pretending to a false philanthropy, 
far more accusatively a euripidean misogynist. All 
this, I, for my part, lay upon my hump. It makes 
a man cross to see the straighter simpleton win way 
with pretty girls, who must be silly enough them- 
selves to scoff at hunchbacked wisdom ; and I donH 
see why mental superiority shouldn't reckon as 
outnumbering mere bony beauty. So let them 
sneer, and let me escape to rides and reveries; 
for all these things force me into the saddle, where, 
(although no hunter, for I prefer my own com- 
pany to that of hounds and their congenial 
squires), happily alone, I can think and talk, and 
laugh and sing, as I often do on horseback ; and 
gallop home when I list to write my reveries. But 
then, the number that escape me I The many tidy 
thoughts and pretty turns of speech that come and 
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go in a canter ! Now and then Tve tried to scrib- 
ble them in the very saddle, but it won't do ; the 
thoughts live in the pace, and die when we stop for 
them. So, then, whatever you happen to get in 
these pages, have the justice and the charity to 
believe (what is a universajl truth indeed) that there 
is more in every man than he has yet achieved ; and 
that the best that any author ever gave to men, is 
not half as good as what he knows he could give. 
Only there are hitches in daily life ; perpetual hin- 
drances and worries, and material obstructions to 
the peace-needing crystallizations of mind. Lucky 
Bunyan, with a clear conscience in a quiet prison ! 
Just the man and just the means to make a Pil- 
grim's Progress. 

Before I cease this scant preliminary say, I ought 
to introduce you to my ponies; pretty Brenda, a 
grey mare with a spirit ; Minna, a bay ditto, with 
black legs and a long square t^il, a good bit of 
stuff enough, nearly as sensible as Brenda; these 
are my usef uls : and I may as well mention beside, dear 
old Wonder, steady and sturdy, now pensioned out 
as an Emerita, — ^together with her two year old 
stallion-colt, light dun, with black legs and mane 
and tail, whom I have named Arabesque from his 
Arab sire. These may be esteemed my ornamentals ; 
at all events, a Suffolk-street artist begged their 
portraits lately, as a model mare and colt. 
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Without more ado then, take the benefit of these 
my reveries; or, metaphysically, ride with me, 
reader, whenever you may please; if and when you 
will, you can drop behind or go ahead ; for Fm used 
to my own company, and generally like it quite as 
well as other people^s. Of course I could weary you 
out and make you tail off, if I chose; and very 
possibly I shall. My whim will be to ride, or to tell 
you that 1 have been riding, when 1 like and where 
I like ; and stop or have stopped, for a reverie — if 
anyhow it pleases me. You may be within earshot 
if you will, for 1 always think aloud; and my 
intention (1 forewarn you) is to allegorize, fabulize 
and moralize without let or hindrance. I shan't 
mind your presence more than if I were alone. 
That's our bargain, remember; one of mutual and 
entire freedom. 



POND-SKIMMTNG. 

Our beautiful valley has a little silver trout 
stream running down the middle of it, whereof more 
anon : for the Eipple-bum (so we call our rivulet) 
has before this taught me a thought or two. And 
now it may truly be said to be accessory to such a 
thought, for it is the living cause of the pond 
whereto Vm coming. However, this pond, ambitious 
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of an independent existence^ having got well filled 
by our stream^ has ungratefully suffered it to slip 
aside by some trench or other^ and remains stagnant. 
As my little mare trotted lately down the deep lane^ 
and brought me near the ruinous mill-head^ I 
thought I had never seen that large pond look more 
unwholesome and unseemly; it was covered with 
slime and duckweed : a very filthy-looking miasmatic 
piece of green stagnation. 

I suppose (thought I to myself) this great acreage 
of corruption typifies our poor old world. 

Hardly had I said it — for I generally think aloud 
—than I saw some cottage children very busily 
engaged in a dirty creek, where the old punt rotted ; 
they were up to their middles in the green slush, 
and diligently skimming the duckweed into the 
punt with laurel leaves. 

Why, my poor little industrious idlers, thought I, 
isnH that very much like the efforts made by our 
philanthropists? Don't they go about all in the 
mud, skimming the surface with silver teaspoons, and 
to pretty nearly as little effect as you, my children ? 
Now if, instead of letting that life-giving streamlet 
waste its precious energies in a bye-way channel, it 
were coaxed to run right through the pond, what a 
stir there would be among the duckweed — what a 
wholesale skimming would perpetually be performing 
*-what a doing better on the large scale, much about 
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what our laurel leases and teaspoons are failing to 
do in the small I 

And yet^ what more or better can those poor 
children do? Are thej not benefiting their own 
spirits at all events bj charity and industry^ and by 
this diligence in using the laurel leaves of character 
and the teaspoons of wealth achieving all they 
can of moral cleanliness around them? How can 
they, poor weaklings, get the stream through the 
pond, to be a pulse of life within it, an electric 
current of vitality through it P The stream is the 
Church, flowing from a pure spring, high up among 
the hill tops — as the pond is the world, a festering 
mass of " life in excrements.'' Not the Church of 
Gregory, nor the Church of Luther, nor the Church, 
of Wesley, nor the Church of Irving, nor the Church 
of Joe Smith (my perpetual name has bred a new 
heresy, as well as contributed to the Wealth of 
Nations^) nor any local nor special church at all, 
but the Church of Christ — that innumerable band 
of blessed good doers on good principles which is 
united spiritually as one, but is subdivided materially 
into individual millions of driblets. Every effort to 
make many men agree as to outward unity must fail, 
till the spiritual conquers the material : but, amidst 
infinite diversity, there is still a true oneness in the 
real Church : and there is a Catholicity everywhere 
felt, although invisible. Did you ever know two 
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candid Christians who disagreed in the main? or 
two quiet unprejudiced reasoners who did not come 
closer, as they found points of controversy melt up 
under explanations P So^ there is a pure stream^ as 
there is an impure pond ; but they want a wedding 
to make the one useful, and the other wholesome. 
Meanwhile, skim away, children. 

And how are we that are men practically to help 
matters to be any better? "Thy kingdom come," 
must be the benevolent aspiration of our hearts and 
lips ; " Thy will be done" the beneficent exertion of 
hands. 



EMPTY BUCKETS. 

They were mending the mill dam at Luck's-wheel 
when I rode by one day : all the water had been let 
ofiF, and the reservoir was dry. Nevertheless, there 
was superannuated Master Cheeseman in his horn 
spectacles (through which, even if his eyes had been 
serviceable otherwise, it would have been impossible 
to see clearly,) baling, as he supposed, water from a 
tank into a trough, with plenty of expectant horses 
and cattle coming for drink and finding nothing. I 
ought to add, that the workmen were gone to dinner ; 
that old Cheeseman is hard of hearing as well as 
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dim-sighted ; and that, as of course the poor dumb 
creatures couldn^t complain, and no wiser animal, till 
^sop came along, stood by to expostulate, he 
thought he was watering them handsomely; as 
indeed he ought for his pay. 

Well — and I moralised about those poor dry 
brutes, labour-wearied and thirsting in the dusty 
noon, crowding round old incapable Cheeseman 
busied with his empty buckets. And I thought I 
had far too often been aware of the same sort of 
thing in church ; thirsty cattle, empty buckets, and 
wells without water — and Established Dullness the 
while making believe that all are fed, and none sent 
away empty. 

I love, (and so do you, reader, when you find 
such a one,) the earnest, zealous, loving minister of 
heaven — the faithful shepherd of souls— the holy 
friend and teacher of his people — the rare real parish 
priest. But, are we not even more indignant than 
saddened at the many hirelings, incapable for good, 
though crowded about by eager starving souls? 
giving them to drink as nearly nothing as possible, 
and for meat, chaff? Some preaching up an eccle- 
siastical Deity, as if the Blessed One were merely an 
appendage to their idolized own communion : others 
a theological Deity, as if He were an aggregation of 
ethical problems : others with their straitest code 
of forms, and attitudes, and symbols — monotoning. 
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as old Gheeseman does, when his spring spectacles 
press the nose too tightly ; bowing, as he does, when 
he tips the empty bucket ; and arrayed, like him, in 
adiaphanoas spectacles, disabling any one from seeing 
an inch beyond the narrow circle of near-sighted 
prejudice. 

Yes, friends, thought I, as I walked Minna up one 
of our deep, rocky, overshadowed, fern-covered lanes, 
most of us feel much like one one of those thirsty 
teamsters on a Sunday. The dust and drought and 
toil of the week have need to be washed down ; and 
so we come to our troughs for the living water ; and, 
behold I our appointed bucket is, in almost each 
case, full of emptiness. 



BOTTLED THUNDER; AND ELECTRIC SAUCE. 

I only wish, sighed I on another day when I 
visited a young chemical friend of mine, bit with the 
first rage of experimentalising in modem philosophies, 
that those empty buckets would try after a moral 
sort what Jonathan Spicer has been attempting phy- 
sically. He has invented a plan for collecting — at 
least he asserts as much-— the essence of thunder and 
lightning. On hot summer afternoons, when the 
atmospliere seems to be portending storms, he will 
arrange bn a grass plot all the old wine bottles he 
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can muster^ necks up and corkless ; into half he will 
set upright long bamboos, pithed-elder wands, and 
gatta percha pipes, all which he takes to be conduc- 
tors of sound ; into the other half, rods of iron wire 
as condensors of electricity. If a thunder-storm 
comes on, and he can manage by rosin plugs to keep 
the inside of the bottles dry from rain, Jonathan is 
oveqoyed : for when, after it, with all speed he has 
corked and waxed the bottles thus charged (having 
previously withdrawn the pipes and rods with glass 
gloves,) Jonathan feels certain of being the fortunate 
possessor of several dozen bottles of thunder and 
lightning.. 

He is a shrewd fellow to boot, and makes it pay : 
for he has persuaded two ambitious friends of his — 
one of whom long and vainly affected to be a dema- 
gogue, and the other of whom actually did afterwards 
become parliamentary member for a manufacturing 
borough — to buy of him and take periodically, ac- 
cording to speech-making necessities, his bottled 
thunder and electric sauce : they are instructed to 
mix the unseen fluids by means of wooden or metal 
siphons with wines, soups, stews, or any other gene- 
rous food, and so to imbibe them. And whether it 
was from faith, or fancy, or the hidden efiicacy of the 
elements, or of good meats and drinks, certain it has 
been that Jonathan's brace of orators have become 
more clamorous and more effective from the very 

c 
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first dose onward : the prescription undoubtedly has 
done wonders in their case. 

One day^ then^ as I was passing Dymfold Common 
on my nag — it was a dull sultry afternoon in July— 
I noted the array of spiked bottles standing like a 
cohort of long-lanced Achseans before Jonathan 
Spicer's cottage ; and the philosopher himself watch- 
ing his barometer^ and trying to coax a thunder 
storm in his direction by means of a wire-framed 
kite. 

Bather wondering what it all might mean (for I then 
did not know what you know) I stopped^ questioned^ 
ascertained^ approved^ and meditated ; and it was on 
that occasion I conceived the wish initiatory^ as 
about the buckets. 

Why can they not draw from the sublimities of 
nature, from the loud language of this world's his- 
tory, from the songs of creation, and the echoes of 
science, something of a more attractive eloquence ? 
Why do they not strive after the prophetic fire, the 
evangelic zeal, the thrilling fervour of primeval 
Christianity ? Why can they not put a little thun- 
der and lightning into their ministrations ; some of 
the Boanerges energy to awaken sleepers, some of 
the electric spirit to touch consciences ? All is too 
level, too cold, too decently laid out dead: one 
drone of unvarying liturgies, and one scheme of 
lithographed sermonizing. 
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For how few of those who " perfonn'' our service 
Biake its depth of beauty and of eloquence available 
to stir hearts as by an electric flash I How few who 
are privileged to teach their fellows in a pulpit raised 
six feet (as it has been shrewdly noticed by a relative 
of mine^ hight Sydney) above all contradiction or 
interruption, preach as if they cared to quicken the 
spirit, to inform the mind, or to sanctify the affec- 
tions I 

I, ^sop Smith, earnestly desire that many of the 
empty buckets and empty bottles I have seen, would 
do as Jonathan Spicer does with his tubes and wires. 
Let them strive to draw down fire from heaven ; let 
them pray more, even if, by possibility, they read 
less. Let them not so systematically despise and 
repudiate the outer graces of oratory, the human 
interests of anecdote, the attractive allusions to news 
of the day. 'We should then have no empty churches ; 
and no talk therefore about pulling them down in 
vast towns, such as poor starving London, because 
they are so empty. Who can wonder ? The bottles 
are not charged with thunder and lightning. Nothing 
is in them but the scaly residua of old crusted port 
and the dried lees of ancient sherry. Sextons, bea- 
dles, pew-openers, vergers, and the like disagreeable 
appendages to our orthodox faith; who will do 
nothing whatever without a fee, except exclude the 
poor; these, with a pompous old shovel-hat^ some 

c 2 
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sky-blue charity childreii, and an ill-paid organist^ 
constitute all the attractions; and if the rich mer- 
chants escape to Brighton^ having locked up their 
carpeted pews^ no wonder the old church is empty ; 
for the multitudes of poor all round find too cold a 
welcome for their rags, too scanty comfort from their 
miseries. 

So, yearning for excitements, they crowd the gin- 
palace, or read the Sunday paper after skittles; or, 
if somewhat better disposed, they join the congrega- 
tion of some Latter-day fanatic: and much of all 
this, simply because their parish church is cold and 
unattractive — there is no thunder and lightning in 
the empty old magnum. 

Then comes your church and state philanthropist, 
totally oblivious of all fault in any official personages, 
and votes that the building with all its ungenial 
paraphernalia of fee-hungry servitors be .decanted 
bodily from St. Verdant Taster^s to Mile-End. 

As if great London, even on a Sunday, had not 
men women and children enough left in its courts 
and alleys alone to fill all the holy edifices wherewith 
the piety of former times has munificently besprinkled 
the city ! 

bishops, lords, and gentlemen, see that really 
good and true men, a missionary and apostolic clergy, 
earnest, able, kind, and eloquent, fill those drowsy 
pulpits; and you will presently find nave and gal- 
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leries too, well filled with awakened congregations : 
but, as things are now, my friend Jonathan Spicer 
has taught me that these empty bottles need a charge 
of thunder and lightning. 



PATIENCE. 



Take a lesson from that furze-bush, ^Esop, whis* 
pered my better angel. 

I was terribly ruffled : some insolent navvies had 
mimicked my hump, and made mouths at me ; and, 
what was more, a pretty girl passing by at the 
moment saw them and me, and then laughed too. I 
only wished her the mumps. 

Take a lesson from that old horse on the common, 
^sop, again whispered my spiritual comforter. 

Winter and summer, in biting cold and scorching 
heat, still that furze-bush holds on greenly, and 
seldom or never without a golden blossom some- 
where hung about it. By night and day, in rain 
and sunshine, that old horse stands munching at 
the sour marshy pasturage, quite contented at his 
lot. 

Why shouldn't I be at least as much of a philoso- 
pher as a beast or a bush P thought I, thanking the 
angel. 

And there's plenty of need for such philosophy 
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in this wrongful old world of ours^ as most men 
know for themselves; and it is an especial wisdom 
to keep patient without getting hardened; and a 
very singular virtue to sport a flower in all seasons^ 
like that old weather-beaten furze-bush; and a 
strange comfort to go munching on contentedly, 
like that old horse. 




THE MOLE AND ITS GRANDMOTHER. 

There was once a young mole who resolved to 
better his condition. So he went and bought 
eye-salve of the snake ; and he took lessons of the 
rabbit in running; and consulted Dr. Squirrel as 
to the wise expediency of living on nuts, with the 
hope of growing a tail; and hid up his great ugly 
splay hands in snail-shells, which he wished to pass 
for hoofs. But, with all pains taken, nothing 
answered as it ought : he couldn't see — he did little 
better than waddle, his tail wouldnH grow, even if 
the nuts were not rank poison to his stomach ; and 
his hands, pinched like Chinese feet, only ached 
intolerably, but would not do the walking. He 
had merely made himself miserable and ridiculous. 

In this dilemma, his grandmother found him, 
and, "Child,'' quoth she, *'why can't you be 
satisfied with your lot in life? You are fitted for 
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it, and it is fitted for you. What should you think 
of the wisdom of your friend, Dr. Squirrel, if he 
became ambitious of your tunnelling powers, even 
as you are of his tail P Come home with me, and be 
comfortable without those nasty hard gloves. Your 
hands are good for grubbing. If you try to imitate 
other folk's virtues and neglect your own natural 
excellences, you will only succeed in being the most 
wretched mole above ground, instead of a happy and 
useful mole beneath it.'' 

That also was a whisper of my angel, due to 
Minna having stumbled the same ride, by treading 
into a mole-hill on Stonesfield Common; and so, 
besides Patience, she helped to teach me Content- 
ment. 



DIAMONDS. 

One good lesson taught in the Hyde Park Crystal 
Palace, was the worthlessness of a Koh-i-Noor, 
Hardness and glitter are but poor qualities to 
command esteem. Beauty of form, usefulness of 
characteristic, or (to rise higher) faithfulness, in- 
telligence, and love, — these may indeed be gems of 
price, but not that shining pebble. I thought of 
the Koh-i-Noor from this cause. 

As I was jogging along, Minna fell lame; and I 
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had to get off, inconveniently enough for my trochaic 
understanding (remember my left leg is two inches 
shorter than my rights and I have always to 
mount on the offside)^ to knock a troublesome an- 
gular bit of flint out of her foot : it was a quartzy 
stone^ a crystallized mass of so-called Bristol 
diamonds : hence^ of course^ occurred the Koh-i- 
Noor, that most excessive humbug of the class; 
and so to Eoh-i-Noor reputations. 

Great generals have very much of the hardness 
and glitter of your diamond ; I mean certain flashy 
disciplinarians^ whose blunders are negatived by the 
mere pluck of their troops. So also of sundry pubb'c 
orators; the showy, loud, brow-beating sort; and 
not a few magnates of ancient rank minus modern 
merit; and here and there a millionaire merchant, 
speculating to the brink of bankruptcy; and your 
dashing cut-and-thrust reviewers, all glare, malice, 
and effrontery; and, in short, any kind of hard- 
hearted glittering humbug. All such need recutting, 
like the Koh-i-Noor. 

How we all despised that pebble : how contempt- 
uously our inteUigent artisans, our men with hard 
heads and horny hands, left the gas-lustred bauble 
to the ladies; and even in their eyes how disap- 
pointing it was : little brighter, if at all, than a 
cut-glass drop from a chandelier. 

True, quoth ^sop, but it had one charm little 
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heeded. Eastern superstition had invested Bunjeet 
Singh^s armlet with the sovereignty of his posses- 
sions; and it were as well that our Queen should 
have the magic trinket. Tor all beside^ it was like 
many a notoriety ; get close and it dims ; reason on 
it^ and that empty fame comes to be despicable : 
nothing but the credulity and homage of thousands 
save it from contempt. 

Faith is much everyway ; and faith keeps up the 
price of diamonds. 

Many a sick man has eaten stewed tench^ without 
being at all aware that^ according to Isaack Walton, 
he ought to be cured by it of everything ; for that 
fish is the heal-all. And many an Argentine dame 
ha9 marked tricks and honours at whist with four 
shining lumps, without at all suspecting they were 
rough diamonds : so styled, they were the win-all. 
And many a genius in obscurity has bred great 
thoughts, ignorant of their rarity and value; but 
these are verily the world's true worth-all. Only 
that faith in the tench is wanted for the. cure: 
faith in the pebble for the value : faith in the genius 
for the world's true weal. 
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GEAMMAR. 

"Tip us a copper, yer honour: us poor fellows 
ain't got no luck in life/' 

I tipped the copper, and fell into a dream of 
grammar* 

Not until I grew to manhood, and could reverie 
on h'orseback, did I come to comprehend my earliest 
schoolbook lessons ; that " nouns,'' for example, are 
the gnomelike dog-latin for " names" of things, and 
'^ adjectives" their " added" qualities ; that a " verb" 
is the important " word," a '' declension" a '' step" 
or *' shelf" on which to fling the various classes of 
names; and that their fivefold Latin form was hinted 
from the five vowels, which also influence the *' con- 
jugations," or '^ groups" of verbs. 

A poor little trembling schoolboy is dragged or 
whipped through philosophical mysteries which his 
usher is unable (even if willing) to explain; and 
the very hardest lessons of education are stupidly 
presented on the threshold of life, to the utter 
obfuscation of all^fter intelligence. 

Grammar, the art of " writing" correctly, is never 
explained out of its monastic terms to the learner ; 
and when terms are abstruse, and the reasons for 
them unannounced, right knowledge is impossible. 
We want a simple modern handbook of grammar 
—the very science is medisBval. 
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I reveried further as to those reduplicated nega- 
tives, and thought how right our vulgarian old 
English " no-nothing*' is when measured by other 
old tongues, as Greek and common sense. Double 
affirmatives don't weaken themselves: why should 
double negatives? Our common people, in their 
talk, continually preserve traditional truths of lan-^ 
guage. Who can mistake the intensity of "ain^t 
got no luck?'' And the object of language is to 
display ideas : not, as a diplomatist shrewdly re- 
marked, to conceal them. If such reduplication be 
destructive, what think you of 

6v /ii) ok avSt, 6vH 6v firj ok iyKaraXtirw ; 

''no, I will not leave thee^ no, nor not forsake 
thee?'' 

Pure old English is a true tongue; manly^ full 
of strength, and full of sense. I glory in this, that 
ours, almost alone of languages, has no confusion of 
genders for things inanimate. Why should I eat 
with a masculine knife and a feminine fork 7 Why 
may not both be neuter? And what a needless 
obstruction to the acquisition of a tongue are all 
such arbitrary genders! The very noonday sun, 
properly neutral with us, is male among the classics, 
and female with the Germans ; and every tongue but 
English is full of such absurdities. 

Then as to ''cases," or the accidental '' positions" 
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of a thing : we beat the ancients there^ in all cases 
but the " objective/' Of, to, by, with, from, are 
dearer and more universal intimations of position, 
than a special change in every perplexed name of a 
thing. So far only as the accusative is concerned, 
I could wish we had carried out the difference 
between "he** and ''him" to the other words. 
Nothing's perfect : not even Anglo-Saxon English, 

And then, the world of useless lore it saves to 
find the tenses universally indicated by those useful 
little expletive verbs, to be and to have : instead of 
the perpetual metamorphosis of a word aoristic, or 
prseterpluperfect, as in almost every other tongue, 
plain English uses am, and was, and has, and had, 
and will, and must, and may, and can, and might, 
should, could and ought ; and is imperative by an 
interjection, and infinitive by a universal "to." 
How majestically easy in all things but those fickle 
changecoats Pronunciation and Spelling, is our dear 
frank firm tongue. 

But what a very dull reverie old ^sop has fallen 
into this time. There was plenty more of it, but 
this is too long. I told you I should sometimes be 
stupid intentionally : it is to try your patience. The 
omt-and-out advocates for the coarsest and harshest 
public-schoolism vindicate all their shortcomings and 
misdoings, by the occasional result of one grand 
genius-success among five hundred failures. Educa- 
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tion ought to be (say they) subjective^ making the 
man capable of acquiring and of conquering ; not so 
much objective (as say Utilitarians)^ filling the man 
with an encyclopsedia of facts. So then iBsop tries 
your patience^ as Eton does; and may it do you 
good. Not but that for his part he thinks a happy 
mixture of both plans is the right thing ; and he 
recommends Winchester (for example) to be con- 
scious of some slight progress made in science and 
literature since the time of William of Wyckham. 



THROWING A FIR. 

There you go^ destroying in one hour the glorious 
product of fifty years ! 

My neighbour, Simpson, is just that sort of a 
man: he^ll make a sudden change, then suddenly 
change again, and so on, in perpetual self-stultifi- 
cations of repentance. 

They were sawing away at a very ornamental larch- 
fir on Simpson^s lawn ; and I stopped to talk to him 
in person. 

''This will be a wonderful improvement,'* said he; 
''it will give us the full advantage of the sun on our 
windows.'' 

"Well," I answered, "so it may just now" (it 
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was November) ; " but surely that graceful tree had 
its uses in July ; and how beautiful the pink tufts 
must have looked in March/' 

'' Eh ! What ?" said the rapid Simpson. " Dear 
me ! that's very true. Here, you fellows : stop I" 

It was too late; down came the fir with a crash, 
overwhelming a most petted border of Chrysanthe- 
mums in full flower, and now utterly demolished. 

When I next passed that way, I found that the 
vacillating Simpson had planted on the same spot the 
largest Deodora he could move. 

Much about what our great reformers are conti- 
nually doing, thought I; and every one of us in his 
own little world has often done the like. 

Did you ever take down a chimney because it was 
built awry? I have done so, and built it up 
straight, for architectural beauty, and so on. But 
for indoor comfort, you'll have to do as I have done, 
and build it up awry again. In any other shape the 
drawing-room grate smokes miserably. Depend 
upon it, the wisdom of our forebears didn't build 
that chinmey crooked without good cause. 

It's easy enough to cut down ; soon done, and 
often repented. It's like hanging a man who may 
be innocent. 

uSiSop, there's a good practical lesson of life to be 
found in Simpson's fir. We have in Church and 
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State^ and all oar home miniatares of the pair^ per- 
petual need to be humming^ '' Woodman, spare that 
tree V 



GAPS. 

Only go on, and the way wiU show itself before 
you. It is astonishing how every difficulty vanishes 
as you get near it. Hills at a distance look gigantic : 
approach, and where are they ? You have gradually 
put them under your feet. Courage and enterprize 
conquer all things ; and there^s always one good in 
the atmosphere about a difficulty, to wit, that the 
rarified air exhilarates and helps you to overcome. 

As it is in the rambling sort of ride I often take 
alone, or with one of my nieces, so it is in life. 
However closely pounded in field, or hidden in 
copse, there's always a practicable gap to be crept 
through, or an easy hindrance to be got over, or 
somehow or other a way out. Nothing but a 
cowardly stagnation ever fails utterly. If you do 
not win what you meant straightforwardly, you 
attain to something sideways. It is mighty seldom, 
though the path of life be hedged with thorns awhile, 
that Providence has not left a gap, '' a way to escape 
that ye may be able to bear it.'' 
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Jonathan's characteristic rule of " Qt)-ahead/' com- 
bined with John's as idiosyncratic "All's right/' is 
the great cause wherefore Anglo-Saxonism in both 
hemispheres is such an invincible thing. The " Go- 
ahead" ensures man's effort ; the " All right" implies 
Gk)d's sanction. All would be wrong in a waiting 
idleness^ and going ahead is the conquering idea 
passim. 



GALLS. 



How many of us are there, I should like to know, 
who do not feel by sharp experience what it is to 
have a deep heart-sorrow undivulged and unsus- 
pected, a secret thorn festering in the flesh, a hid- 
den skeleton under the very hearthstone of home ? 
And how few of us, envying our neighbour his 
pretty box, or his charming Mrs., or his fine boys, 
take into account the tax his inner spirit has to pay 
for all this seeming outer comfort! What with 
memories and regrets, and disappointments and vex- 
ations, and the universal plague-spot upon every- 
thing, and the calamity of what is vaguely called 
nervousness in self or partner, and all sorts of other 
private ailments, hindrances, and sores, — truly things 
are not often what they seem. And I, for my part. 
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have long ago learnt the small wisdoms of coveting 
the lot of nobody,— and of encouraging nobody to 
covet mine. 

So very humble an incident as a gall on Brenda's 
shoulder from a broken saddle-tree provokes this se- 
rious bit of prosing. I wondered what made her so 
fidgetty and miserable after that last leap; all so 
changed from her usual free and happy paces ; ^' the 
galled jade winced^' at every step. 

We all have our galls somewhere, Brenda; the 
buckles of our social harness fret most irritating holes 
in us ; and yet who cares to acknowledge that his 
multitudinous semi-comic petty miseries amount to a 
real mass of tragedy in life ? 

A crook is in the lot of every one of us. This 
smiling friend has crimes of youth upon his con- 
science, — that one is tormented by disease,— another 
knows miserably (what the wondering world is to 
hear next July) that he is a beggar and a rogue, — 
another is burdened with a wife of perilous propensi- 
ties, or far oftener, in the feminine condition, with a 
reprobate husband, or has brought up- a disobedient 
set of sons, or haply possesses a choice assortment of 
vices all his own ; insult has outraged Jones's sensi- 
bilities. Brown hates all mankind because his pet 
trustee has robbed him, and Bobinson maligns the 
world of females for sake of that capricious Emily 
who jilted him for Thomson. Every man you meet 
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has his sore place somewhere. Let us all be patient 
then and charitable^ and reasonably pad our several 
saddles clear of our special raws. 



BLISS'S BANKRUPTCY. 

Ton know my faith in names ; well, they once in 
a very simple manner did a friend of mine a good 
turn for life; and as they may assist another poor 
body or two, with all philanthropy I will enunciate 
them. 

Job Bliss kept a little village shop in the general 
line, and throve so well that he grew rich, and there- 
fore discontented ; to make more gains, he wished to 
increase his capital, and the most obvious way to do 
that was to take a partner. Accordingly he looked 
up and down his little world, and found one. 

William Worry, the son of a small farmer, had 
just been left enough by a deceased relative to make 
him wish to better his condition — for, to say truth, 
he was little more than a day labourer — but now 
a hundred and thirty pounds clear of all duties and 
deductions made him seem a most desirable acquisi- 
tion to Job aforesaid in the way of universal chand- 
lery. So, then, it came to be little wonderful, that 
in the course of my next ride through the. village of 
Tenny-Stonesfield, I should have to notice a change 



^ 
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in the appearance of the shop ; for^ in every direction^ 
gilded or printed^ the allied Aames of ''Bliss and 
Worry'' met my gaze. 

A portentous combination^ thought I; but it's 
no business of mine^ if they can keep the peace; 
all's well that ends well; I'll wait and see. 

N.B. — In the exultation of his heart, Job had 
set the church bells a-ringing (by favour of his 
partner's father, the churchwarden) when the new 
shop front was put up. Poor Job ! 

Well, I did wait and see; and I saw in that 
ominous copartnership what I think I have discerned 
elsewhere in another sort of copartnership, not so 
dissoluble. Worry didn't hit it at all with Bliss; 
the accounts got into confusion ; customers dropped 
ofiP, because they didn't like Worry's ways ; and Job 
soon found that he had need of all his namesake's 
patience and nothing to spare. So it went on, till 
nothing could go on any longer ; bankruptcy super- 
vened, and was not superseded ; and, to cut a long 
story short, the result is that the firm of *' Bliss and 
Worry" has since gone to the dogs. 

Now, do you know, when I related these very 
simple and far too common facts to my gay young 
friend, De Solus of the Albany, he turned pale, rang 
for a passport, went to Florence, and was not mar- 
ried (as he ought to have been the very next week) 
to the fair and expecting Anastasia Naggs. 

D 2 
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I^ ^sop am a widower, or, to be more accurate, 
a widowed bachelor ; for I lost my first love (and a 
very sweet girl she was) before she had attained by 
law the privilege of teasing me for life. I felt it 
deeply at the time, but, from what I have since 
observed in families, I now think that even my 
once great loss has, on the whole, amounted to a 
gain. A dead lover is better than a dead love ; the 
one lives in memory, the other dies daily in a con- 
tinuous disgust. 

To be sure, I might, perchance, have reckoned 
on a juvenile ^schylus to succeed to the family 
plate; and the dipthong must not die with me, 
whatever penalties come in with matrimony; so some 
day, doubtless, I shall find the yoke as heavy as my 
neighbours do; but in reasonable dread thereof, I 
put it off as long as I dare. 

For, thought I, as I cantered away on my mare, \ 
how oftentimes a Job Bliss comes to utter bank- 
ruptcy with a Wilhelmina Worry I The tongue of a 
Naggs, with its million iterations ; the variabilities of 
a temper-ature irom zero to blood heat and back 
again ; the vacillations of an empty little mind ; the 
poisoned goadings of a jealous disposition — these 
common matrimonials amount to a torment whereof 
the Inquisition might be proud. 

the aggravations, irritations, provocations of 
perpetual worry and unreasoning wilfulness ! O the 
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rock-eating force of repetition I O the misery of 
being tied^ the living to the dead^ susceptibility to 
cold endurance. For the contentions of a wife are a 
continual dropping, said Solomon the wise : and of 
a husband, too, no doubt, sometimes, but such 
irritability is seldom masculine as King Solomon 
knew. 

And there sits Job, (all the while I have in my 
mind my poor friend. Brevet-colonel Jade of the 
10th Buffers, whose gallantry is quenched in the 
presence of his lady,) there he sits, patient enough 
to all outward seeming, in the midst of the clamours 
of his wedded paragon; but within, aU affections 
blighted, all old feelings blasted, bearing his untold 
grief in a very bitter silence, utterly case-hardened- 
up at heart, and only longing very heartily to be free 
from bondage, and near about the light-breasted 
bachelor I myself am ! 

Who. among husbands has ever yet dared to tell 
the truth and turn king's evidence against the often 
miseries of marriage; wherein the fair and gentle 
idols of our youthful fancy prove not seldom to be 
termagants, and our besonnetted darlings grow into 
the phase of your vulgar-minded womankind, in- 
tractable, contentious, and capricious P 

A man must live without love then, for love is 
killed by clamour. ^ 

Yes, my gay young friend De Solus; you once 
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on a while^ reverieing in your lonely chambers of 
that wretched Albany^ compared very originally the 
fair Anastasia to a ring-dove; but now^ slightly 
disenchanted by bright Florence^ your memories 
incline to regard her as of the hawk tribe. You are 
well out of it^ my fortunate friend. Beware of 
aquiline noses and black eyes ; neither do I know 
that the soft-looking mindless Mignon^ pink and 
flaxen^ and blue eyed as a doll^ is any safer venture. 
The triumphs of temper are more various and famous 
than that of Maximilian* 

As I soliloquised thus^ not remembering exactly 
where I was^ I touched my nag with the spur^ 
and in the next moment found myself over a 
hedge. She is a grey mare^ and the vixen did her 
best to throw me^ but that's not done as soon as 
said. 

While on this topic, as I reveried stiU further, 
what a mistake our rulers have been making with 
their one-sided law against husbands. Who can 
wonder at its failure? King Ahasuerus and his 
counsellors in the matter of Yashti knew better; but 
our modem wisdom has seen fit to pass '' an act for 
the encouragement of termagant wives.'' What a 
triumph must it be for the beldames of an alley to 
see some poor henpecked aggravated tailor pulled up 
for ''brutality!'' He has dared to have the last 
word, or, after miraculous patience, has kicked out 
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just that once against prsetematural provocation; 
and accordingly all-conspiring wifedom sympathizes 
with his persecuted Amazon^ and so an injured 
husband gets six months. 

Well^ at all events, as more than one such happy 
convict has acknowledged openly, he gets peace with 
his prison fare ; and some one has somewhere pre- 
ferred a dry morsel and quietness therewith, to a 
house full of meats and strife. 

De Solus, my friend, I congratulate you; don't 
lightly walk into the trap. Bemember (as I wot 
you will) that ominous copartnership, ''Bliss and 
Worry.'' 

And, yon many Mrs. Colonel Jades, you jealous 
minds, fiery tempers, and aggravating tongues, 
hearken to old uSiSop's counsel ; it may be that his 
own hump makes him fractious, and a trifle queru- 
lous at woman's nature; but I want to tell you 
a secret, akin to Bliss and Worry. You suppose 
that whatever else you choose to do, or to leave 
undone, if only you do not commit adultery, you are 
virtuous "lawful" wives; and under the shield of 
the text which at first sight seems to authorize 
divorce for nothing else, you give yourselves im- 
punity to make your husbands miserable. You 
think that day-long worries and night-long curtain 
lectures go for nothing; and that a wife is privileged 
to be as capricious, as vexatious, as unpleasant as 
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she can be. Til tell yoa a secret — no husband 
ever yet forgot a tornado of female temper^ nor 
forgave a deliberate aggravation ; the first he dreads, 
and the second he hates. 

Then^ forsooth^ you taunt him with his impossible 
and unreasonable vow to love — that which is utterly 
unamiable; to cherish — that which is an adder in 
his bed. Depend upon it, quoth iBsop, the good 
man will do his best; but he is well justified to 
God and man that he can do no better. 

Ay, Mrs. Colonel Jade, you caught that honest 
heart by trickeries, and vanities, and a clear white 
skin ; and having caught him, all your pretty seem- 
ings fiung aside, you only live to tease him. 
'^virtuous wife, a crown to your husband 1^^ — ^yea, 
a crown of thorns ; — inquisitor, that dost all torture 
short of killing, — for your own innocence, and for 
that poor coloners happiness, you had better have 
not been bom I The publicans and harlots cuter 
into joy before you. 

What I is then honest iBsop a wholesale calumni- 
ator of wives, a blasphemer of holy matrimony? 
Nothing of the sort, gainsayer : no more than noble 
old Milton is ; and if you doubt me, read his famous 
Tetrachordon on the doctrine of divorce. I speak 
of the miserable exceptions (alas! many enough 
not only to prove a rule, but also to fill our clubs, 
and in the lower grade our pothouses), the creatures 
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stigmatized in Tennyson's Princess as ''those abomi- 
nable^^ who kill the flowers of home, and growled 
against by respectable old Crabbe as the natural 
death of love. I speak of wicked husbands^ too^ as 
well as bad wives ; and therein not alone of sots and 
brutes and all such lowest vermin, but of higher 
•class elegant profligacy, and the tyranny that smites 
with words not bludgeons, and of undeserved deser- 
tion« I speak not of the gentle, the affectionate, the 
dutiful, the obedient; and many such there be, of 
one sex at all events (thank heaven!) enough per- 
chance to more than counterbalance the mass of 
misery involved in our social plague of ill-matched 
marriages. Full of love and susceptible as Amadou 
itself is JBsop^s amatory heart; an eye can still 
transfix it like a spiritual arrow — a soft sweet voice 
is still the gentle gale to blow its warm old ashes 
into flame — a loving pretty girl is still his darling. 
But — ^look you here : there's a bushel of walnuts, all 
cut into halves by some mar-match of a schoolboy ; 
and the difficulty is to And your proper half — Ws 
the whole bushel to a gill against you. However, 
everybody dips into the hamper, confident of luck ; 
and if the fit is not found, well, patience grinds both 
faces flat, and a most tenacious and indissoluble glue 
makes all hold, and the exterior becomes a decent 
walnut. But, all the while that tender nut within 
is cut in twain, alas I for heartwork, and those 
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anatomies don^t grow together. Confess, clubs,, 
the truth of ^sop^s parable. 



HARVESTING. 

I often feel for poor Qodpole, reaping thirstily and 
wearily the heavy golden crops for Farmer Hardfist j 
it's true, there's a little coarse feasting, a trifle of 
tough buttock and sour beer, at the finish of the 
occasion; but else, what a hopeless succession of 
unthanked labours is the poor old fieldserf's lot ! I 
often pity him deeply, as I ride by ; but it would be 
ill charity to tell him so. Heaven keep him well 
contented ; and comfort him with hopes of a better 
world, and with the deep sense of dtity in this bad 
one. 

And now putting away sad thoughts, (in especial 
the disgust one feels at said Hardfist's normal state 
c^ grumbling), let me gratefully bask in this August 
weather, and rejoice with the glad world at harvest 
time. I love the smell of ripe barleyfields, all bowing 
to the morning sun ; I love the sight of those shocks 
of wheat dotting the landscape pattemwise; and the 
swathes of yellow oats, lying in curves like ripples 
on the eddied sea-sand ; and the gleaning children 
with their much-prized bunches; and the lumbering 
waggons piled with sheaves, — and the reapingrmen 
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well-helped by their san-barnt wives,— and all the 
rest of it, saving only Hardfist aforesaid. 

And so, as I ride by, my heart breaks out into 
singing,— and when I get home I write this— 

'57 HABVEST-HTMH. 

O Father^ mercifol and good, 

Giver ever kind. 
Who feedest us with daily food, 

For body, soul and mind. 
We worship Thee, we bless Thee, 

We praise thee evermore 
And heartily confess Thee 

The God whom we adore ! 

How thick with com between the hills 

Our laughing valleys stand ; 
How plenteously Thy mercy fOla 

The gamers of our land 1 
And therefore will we raise Thee 

Our humble anthem thus. 
And sinful children, praise thee 

For all Thy love to us ! 

As year by year in ceaseless love 

Thy bounty never fails. 
But still The Blessing from above 

Overflows our hills and dales. 
So wiU we all adore Thee, 

Thou Giver of all good. 
And offer now before Thee 

Thy people's gratitude ! 
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BITS OF BIBBON. 

There's plenty of virtue in a bit of ribbon, I can 
tell you ; and I heartily wish we had a well-ordered 
Legion of Honour among us. 

Old Edwards, who was hit at Waterloo and got a 
medal, is quite the gentleman of our workhouse, in 
mind, manners and respectability ; and it's owing to 
the influence of a little bit of ribbon, (the poor 
fellow has pawned away the silver accompaniment 
long ago, but its hue of honour is still sported at 
his button hole,) and that bit of ribbon has availed 
these many years to keep him the good character 
he is. Bits of ribbon would similarly keep many 
a mortal in good character ; but then how few of our 
myriad worthies now alive have had the luck to be 
hit at Waterloo, or even to have campaigned in the 
Crimea; how many worthies are not soldiers at all. 

If I were a great king, and wished to do good by 
wholesale, I would do it very cheaply indeed, but not 
the less effectually. I would buy a roll of white 
ribbon, cut it into " nails,'' and put one into my own 
button hole, just for example's sake, and to royaUze 
the thing. Then I would watch for merit of every 
kind, in all the thousand ways in which humanity 
does duty best—the philanthropic surgeon, the zealous 
missionary, the keen inventor, the genuine genius in 
authorship, the pains-taking schoolmaster, the good 
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parson^ the painter^ the sculptor^ the orator^ the 
linguist; all the best of their kinds : aj^ and I would 
search among women too^ whereof my queen should 
be jSrst decorate ; and not omitting soldier nor sailor, 
nor even potentate, nor peer—- though hitherto un*- 
justly made monopolists of honour; for all such 
would I watch, and bring them near me one by one, 
and give each of them a priceless " nail*' of my 
white ribbon. 

Nobody can guess how greatly and how widely 
through the world such a possible wise shrewd king 
would thus stimulate human exertion to all manner 
of meritorious exploit; nor how well that roll of 
ribbon might bind up class with class^ and man with 
man; nor how vast an amount of happiness, en- 
couragement, and righteous self-respect would be 
compassed by my drapery speculation. 

I would know further what I would do. I would 
refer back to the foundations of my empire; and 
would find there a man, who more than all men since 
has been the author of my country's huge prosperity ; 
I would remember now in his thousandth year of life 
my glorious great ancestor. King Alfred; I would 
consider that, till now, his modest worth has never 
yet been blazoned by the heralds in an order ; and I 
would institute '^The order of merit of King Alfred 
the Great 1'' Judges, and generals, who are now 
forced to put their hands into court or commissary- 
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pockets for a temporary five pound note in cases of 
superior virtue^ will be glad indeed of a substitute so 
la^sting^ so precious, and so cheap as my simple bit of 
ribbon : the worthy fellows that get it will be made 
happy for life ; our whole social atmosphere will 
fed its influence as a sunbeam ; and our most gra- 
cious Queen will attain to a new honour and a new 
pleasure as first sovereign of the order of Alfred. 



JIOLIAN TELEGRAPHS. 

When the wind sets one way, what a wretched 
wailing it makes in those little wooden boxes on the 
top of tall white posts, wherein I have persuaded a 
small believing niece of mine that the telegraph 
clerks reside. 

Did you ever hear that seeming harmony of the 
spheres, the musical wail along the wires; Brenda 
pricked up her ears as she crossed the railway just 
now, for she probably thought it was the hounds ; 
and I pricked up mine, for I seemed to hear spirit- 
ual messages of many kinds, moaning out all sorts of 
interests. There were despair and triumph, blessing 
and cursing, and luck and loss, and love and cold- 
ness, and joy and sorrow, and life and death, and 
all manner of matters, good and evil, in that deso- 
late five-fold chord of wailing. I heard therein 
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markets^ and marriages^ and all that can be imagined 
between lowest gains and loftiest affections^ travel- 
ling along those wires : and aU the while Brenda 
pricked up her pretty ears^ and pawed^ and hoped it 
was the hounds. 

Bat how wonderfully now^ as dear old omniscient 
Shakespeare says of his created Puck^ we have '' put 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes I^' Was 
not that a prophecy of submarine and transterrene 
telegraphy ? And is not genius perpetually prophesy- 
ing ahead of its age ! Did not Chaucer foresee the 
Crystal Palace, and Milton railway trains, and Peter 
the Great^ as well as Bonaparte, the Cossack invasion, 
and Daedalus our balloons, and Olaucus our diving 
bells ? Oenius of any kind is in the nature of an 
inspiration, air " afflatus,'* a " divin® particula aurae," 
a breath from the mighty Lung of Life. 

Study such men's fancies, for they are jEolian 
telegraphs. A genuine genius is a man capable of 
universal dominion; able, if only the will and 
the occasion serves, of winning the first prize in 
anything and everything he chooses; a spirit over- 
whelming circumstance, a mind the conqueror of 
matter. 

Sydney Smith (one of my illustrious cousins,) 
thought he jibed Lord John when he announced him 
''ready, with or without ten minutes' notice, to per- 
form the operation of lithotomy, to rebuild St. Paul's, 
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or to take command of the Ghamiel fleet;'' but 
soliloquized I to Brenda (if that be soliloquy)^ this 
was no jibe^ and no flattery^ but a mere possible fact ; 
I can comprehend it; of course he is ready^ and 
willing^ and able too. Try him. Not that I am 
any special admirer of the Lord Little John afore- 
said : I distrust many of his class and quality. Only 
as gifted with boldness and quickness and shrewd- 
ness^ I take all such to be telegraph wires ; pray 
Heaven they be honest ones^ and not like the 
Viennese. 



DIPTHONGS. 

As I pick my way among the furze and rabbit 
holes, revolving my bachelor fate, and yet the neces- 
sity for a future ^schylus, I sometimes ruminate on 
the mystery and the wisdom of a dipthong. Did you 
ev6r look upon it as a marriage of letters ? And do 
you ever think about the alphabet as a pregnant type 
of mortality? Before Fve done with you and these 
my meditative trottings, I may have plenty more to 
say about grammar, its wisdom and its folly; just 
now my theme is elementary — the alphabet. 

The happy, easy, contented creatures, a sort of 
aristocracy, are /, m, n, r, — the three first you will 
notice being natural relatives and therefore given to 
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nepotism^ — tnd r, a stordj plebeian^ much rrrung 
round the tongue by the vulgar^ and much slurred over 
as a «? by the elect. 

The vowels are damourers^ in and out of parlia- 
ment ; a covetous crew^ with all the gift of the gab^ 
and longing for annexations. 

The gutturals find fault with everything and every- 
body; unpleasant people, provoking patience itself 
into profanity and the French sacrrrre. 

Consonants are of course the governed ; high 'and 
low, rich and poor, creatures, of no independent 
quality, and no originality of mind ; well enough to 
make a mass cohere, but not to give it character : 
almost everybody is a consonant. 

Mutes need not be named, as they are nothing; 
and of course the lower aspects of society, betyped 
by w, ar, y, z, lie in their algebraic fitness of obscurity. 
Now then for the dipthongs. 

Marriage, as I avouch, is typified in these : A E 
(to my comfort) and E I — sounding as a clear E aud * 
I — foreshew the more fortunate wedlocks, harmony 
and happiness : every dipthong witli an O in it, de- 
monstrates woe ; the frequent hypocritically concealed 
O E, a merely vocal imitation of my blessed A E, but 
profoundly diverse in character and fact; and the 
less constant but more notorious cases of O I and 
O U, which portend ruptures, contradictions, the 
Socratic ^v, and the Sophoclean ^h ^h n ^pa<r«, 

E 
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Nobody but an old Babbi who discenis all fatnre 
revelation in *' Baraishetb bara Elohim/^ can declare 
the wisdom of the alphabet: and so let Trench's 
essay on Words give place to a possibly forthcoming 
Smith's dissertation on Letters — or^ to be more 
esoteric, Dipthongs. 
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EATING GRASS. 

"Nunky/' quoth my little niece, "does Mr. 
Peascod eat honey P^' 

Mr. Peascod is a strict vegetarian. 
Certainly, CSs; why shouldn't he?" 
Is a bee a vegetable, Nunky ?" 

"Not quite, Cis ; but what are you coming to?" 

" Why, Nunky, Mr. Peascod wouldn't take milk 
with his coffee, nor butter with his muffin, because 
he said it was an 'animal production.' Isn't honey 
an animal production ?" 

" Hardly, Cis : it is the juice of flowers." 

" But, Nunky, milk is the juice of grass, and so 
is butter; the bees drink flower-juice and make 
honey of it. I think Mr. Peascod must be very 
wicked to eat that honey, if he thinks it so wrong to 
drink the juice our cow sucks out of the grass." 

Really now, this is a poser for the over scrupu- 
lous : Mr. Peascod must see to it, and do as the 
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Pope has done ; get np a grand v^etarian conclave to 
decide upon the immaculate conception of honey. I 
fear your question, Clb^ will reduce poor Peascod^s 
dietary still further. Ay^ Mr. Peascod^ and is not 
also mushroom near of kin to fleshy morel to tripe^ 
and trufiQe to gizzard ? Who shall draw the line of 
dmnarcation^ and fix where the zoophyte ends and 
the fungus begins ? Why^ they hunt truffles with 
dogs in our parts ; and some toad-stools smell villan- 
ously putrid. Let Mr. Peascod^ if he has a con- 
science^ tremble at the flavour of such luxuries. 

Furthermore^ and to starve him out entirely ; let 
him recollect Sir William Jones's microscopic talk with 
the Brahmin about his strict pomegranate breakfast : 
every bit of fruit and every gkss of water is a world 
of animal life; and (poor Peascod I) you cannot even 
breathe a breath without inhaling hundreds of eggs I 
Think of that^ and boldly try a bantam's for break* 
fast. 

I once had a dog who took to eating grass ; not 
medicinally as some dogs do> but after a right hungry 
fashion^ like Peascod^ and Peascod's great prototype^ 
the lunatic Nebuchadnezzar. Well^ poor Juno soon 
swelled up like a cow among the turnips, and then 
lay panting on the dunghill; tiU the keeper shot her, 
to put the poor maddening beast, as he said, out of 
her misery. I hope Mr. Peascod may never live to 
meet such tender mercies. 

E 2 
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Push everjthiLg to pore extremit^j says Ifolly : 
mix all thinga, aud take the mean every way, 
saya Wiadom, Compromise nothing, ia the rule of 
homan vanity ; make compromise with everything 
around, is the brotherly providential maxim. 

Peace at all price and vegetahlea for ever 1 That* s 
your motto, O most flatulent Cowardice; but le- 
coUect, henceforth yoa are forbidden to eat honey : 
ay, aud there are even grave doubts about the pure 
vegetarianism of a mushroom. 



ABA0HNI811B. 

How long is it to be, one may reasonably aak in 
some prospective apprehension, before such words as 
surveillance and espionage come to be accounted Eng- 
glish P Before, instead of printing them in this ap- 
propriate Italian type, our compositor would na- 
turally set them up in plain, like " omnibus" or 
" opprobrium," as vulgar tongue P 

Verily, things are convening so strongly and 
swiftly to some executive centre, that one b^;in3 to 
uucomforiably ou the confines of a vast national 
tim, or on llie outer skirt of some gigantic 
lb, in the midst of which Iniks that horrible 
■, Secret Irresponsible Anthori^ ! 

my rides abroad," I always meet 
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the rural policeman; ''remote^ nnfriended^ melan- 
cholj, alow;^' and he, as often and as certainly, 
meets me, the fast antagonist of all his adjectives. 
Yea, and far more surely than that I make a note of 
him, he (to his inspector) makes a note of me. I 
more than suspect that j^sop^s rides are gazetted on 
the files of the Home Office ; and that, if he were 
amiably to invite (as he is very likely to do) Kossuth 
or Orsini, or any other such noble refugee to dinner, 
W 75 would be deputed to worm out of cook and 
butler all our generous toasts and speeches, and to 
lay a full and particular account thereof before some 
prying chief-commissioner. 

But is not this spy-police possibility a terrible one 
for a people, whose boast it is that they ''never, 
never shall be slaves ?*' — ^that, under the meek guise 
of the Peeler, we may anon feel the strong and secret 
hand of your Austrian despots and your Neapolitan 
sbirril This modem system of centralization is as 
destructive to individual liberty as the spider to the 
fly ; quite antagonistic to our whilome boast, repre- 
sentative rule; quite opposite to Alfredian self- 
government, and not half so much dreaded as it 
should be. 

My children [if, as aforesaid, there were yet a Mrs. 
j3G.] may come to live in the very mesh of paid 
informers, with the Bastille for barracks. My 
grandchildren may come to long for their ancestors^ 
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free times^ when constables were created locally^ and 
a network of policemen did not overlay the land. 

I declare even now [Mr. Smith allades here to a 
case in Dublin. P. Q.] one may hardly talk with 
four friends at the comer of a street without being 
ordered to move on; and being ignominiously 
collared^ cuffed^ cribbed^ cabined^ and confined^ ay^ 
and pulled up before Mr. Magistrate if we won^t; 
and then forsooth publicly scolded and shamed^ and 
bade to go about our business humbly^ and obey in 
all things an irresponsible tyrannical police ! Froh 
pudor ! Isn't this enough to blanch the rubicund 
cheek of John Bull with rage^ and excite Paddy into 
the volcanics I 

Now, listen to a learned fable : short, fortunately. 

A certain little houseleek (a native of congenial 
Italy, in 1699, as Loudon testifies, p. 194, Hortus 
Britannicus), once fell in love with a spider ; and as 
lovers will, too intimately encouraged its caresses. 
The consequence of which indiscretion is, that to 
this hour the Sempervivwn Arachnoideum is covered 
with a vegetable cobweb. 

Ask your nearest botanical friend how truly this 
perennial rockplant is — or is nigh and soon about to 
be — the type of Great Britain and Ireland under our 
new spy-system. 
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WOODCOCKS. 

There : I never crunched across Wade-moss yet in 
December but I was sure to flush a woodcock ; and 
snipes and other long-legged longbills are safe to 
Bpring as I canter through these ice-crackling rushes. 
How silently and swiftly they wheel rounds pretty 
certain to come once again within shot before the 
final straight-away. 

M wWch is aa aUegory, manifest, of Christmas 
bills. 

Nature is ever full of parables ; but^ that long bills 
should always come in about Christmas-tide with the 
woodcocks^ I hold — who doesn't ? — to be a dreadful 
inconvenience. Just when family meetings and 
social greetings enjoin on every one a more specific 
hilarity^ when also the rigorous season urges most 
open-house benevolence^ and when religion brings 
her best anniversary of beneficence to men ; at such 
a time intrude unseasonably and unreasonably in 
whole flocks these unwelcome true Christmas wood- 
cocksy long bills ; hindering digestions, cooling friend- 
linesses, and quenching all manner of liberalities. 

Why let them out at merry Christmas ? Why not 
in drear mid- January rather? Or, better still, why 
not work Mother Church's maxim fully out, and be 
careful to ^' owe no man anything" after Advent 
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SandayP Who doesnH wish at Christmas that all 
his bills were paid a month ago? And wherefore 
delay those inevitable payments ? If not shot down 
in the first wheel, they're off straight for the wilder- 
ness; and thereabouts is ruination — "tohu-va- 
bohu/' 

Fm resolved, if only I can flush my woodcocks 
timely— that is, if my obsequious tradesmen will but 
send them in— to bring them down on their first 
still sweep, and so have all clear for hospitalities and 
charities and open-heartedness by Christmas. 

Now, if it hadn't been for that early December 
canter over Wade-moss, 1 question if this good 
resolve had come into me (thanks, Brenny, for yon- 
der flushed woodcock !) And let all mankind beside 
follow my example ; for another year, at all events, 
as this Christmas is past. 



THE MUSHROOM-LILT. 

A carriage-load of lady visitors drove Up the other 
day, just as I was mounting Brenda; of course de- 
laying my ride, but, by the way of compensation, 
shortening their visit. It was a begging visit ; and 
therefore so far demanding compensation. With 
many apologies and protestations, my fair friends had 
brought a brace of albums for ^sop to extemporize 
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therein : and I have half suspected sometimes [see 
'Tish-hooks'^ anon] that these compliments are in 
the nature of a challenge ; for I remain a bachelor. 
Bat be this as it may, — and it must be confessed that 
in point of good looks they might easily do better— 

I am naturally shy of such compliments^ and always 
b^ off if I can ; in the present instance unsuccess- 
fully^ for I felt myself obliged to improvise the follow- 
ing invention: — 

''A Queen (bowing to the fairest of my exactors) 
commanded a troubadour to sing : now the trouba- 
dour was hoarse^ and his guitar jingly^ and his fancy 
somewhat bedimmed by the fact of having lost his 
dinner; and altogether he couldn^t on the instant 
string rhymes and quavers together, even though a 
Queen commanded:^' (another bow,— and evidently 

II Trovatore was producing a sensation :) 

''But, might it please your Majesty,'' croaked the 
unmusical troubadour, "to permit me to write some- 
thing in prose in your album— presuming its royal 
existence, — I think I could obey you on the in- 
stant/' 

The Queen accorded a gracious smile : the velvet 
volume was brought in : and the troubadour with a 
cold wrote as follows : — 

''A gardener wanted a lily at Christmas, to offer to 
his fair young mistress at her bridal : so he put the 
poor bulb into a hot-bed^ and tried to quicken out of 
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time its torpid energies by artificial suns and showers ; 
then the lily-root whispered from beneath its blanket^ 
panting with forced heat—' Alas^ I cannot flower 
until June ; my season is at midsummer^ good mas- 
ter.^ But a pert little fungus^ starting up on a sudden, 
called out, ' Here am I, my master : did you want a 
flower in a hurry P'' 

The awkward troubadour had evidently committed 
himself; for the Queen frowned as she read what he 
had written : notwithstanding, the incapable poet had 
done his best. 

Still, the second ruthless creature (with Brenda 
waiting all the while I) had another album to be 
blotted ; and, all in wrath and haste, I dared to write 
thus further : 

'' It is too bad to bother a man for poetry when his 
favorite mare is catching cold at the door : she longs 
to be off, and so does ht" 

"There!'' the glutton's short grace,— was my as- 
piration of relief, as I trotted away after handing my 
tormentors into their britska ; a good deal is to be 
said about doing things in season: and even the 
fungus didn't come amiss— for the occasion was 
saasonable to him. The genuine article of inteUect 
has its special times for root-making, leaf-growing, 
and flowering. The sham of genius, tact, can imitate 
at any time] but it is a oast only, and lacks the 
ttfiag intaifnmaj of marUe. I know» as yov know. 
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if anything of this jou do know^ there are earlj-mom- 
ing pillow-reveries when one longs for a spiritual 
secretary to fix the flying fancies; there are noon- 
tide keen inventions and philanthropic plans ; there 
are midnight arguments, and strong-winged flights of 
mind. Furthermore, there have been seasons wherein 
thought would only naturally crystallize in rhyme- 
form; and ojJiers when, as now, it could only do 
that by an effort. The lily has its season, so has the 
fungus : let them both, according to their natures, 
live their little day. 



IN HARNESS. 

Tight-girthed, sharply curbed-up, close-blinkered, 
buckled, and bound, and strapped in all directions ; 
with a heavy load and screaming axles, working 
against Time, and with hard old Needs-must for a 
driver,— how scant and spare the chances for the 
spirited young dare-devil Free-will ! 

Talk of conduct and character and responsibilities, 
juc^e keenly and closely of some poor fellow as you 
will and do,— but by all means let it be after taking 
due account of all his accidents and circumstances. 
What chances are left to him to show his paces, or 
to prove his many unappreciated points, harnessed 
and hindered and driven to death as he is P 
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Freedom^ the British boast, isn't to be found in 
Britain : no, nor anywhere else on this side Heaven. 
We begin '^ bound in swaddling-clothes /' we end 
"wrapped in , grave-clothes /' and hereafter only 
Cometh the '^ Loose him and let him go/' 

How many times, friend, have not you and I felt 
the rising gorge within us to kick all clear, to break 
all bonds, and bear off the fluttering remainder-traces 
like the Bed man in his streaming war-gear, far away 
into some wilderness of freedom ! But it won't do 
to be running such a muck with duties. Patience, 
patience, patience. 

And let this patience and experience lead on to 
charity. If you find your brother morose, look at 
his worries ; if changeable, see how his way of will 
is hedged against with thorns, and all his best inten- 
tions circumstantially vetoed; if ungenerous, has he 
not been frozen out of kindliness ? If close-fisted, 
was he not then scoffed at as the too easy liberal 
young fool whom any one might cheat and feed on ? 
If reserved and holding aloof from friends, bethink 
you whether it is so because he has heretofore found 
them true and faithful, or traitorous and self- 
seeking P 

Look how the collar of a hard livelihood galls his 
neck,— how the bearing-rein of foolish pride hinders 
him from putting forth his honest powers for a mere 
appearance sake, — ^how the bit of marriage may haply 
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curb his tongae and fret his temper; or how the 
blinkers of some closest sectarian form of religion 
maj hinder him from broad views of things, till he 
comes to think his own most crooked way the straight 
one! 

Ay, quoth JBsop, look at this young colt of mine 
bdng broken into what is somewhile hence to be a 
steady-going roadster^ and by aU means read the 
parable therein of judging others kindly according 
to their circumstances. 



FOOTBALL. 

Football is famous fan for every body but the foot- 
ball itself : one rather likes the bustle of life till he 
comes to catch a knock or two; and those knocks 
teach him to pity footballs. How many poor fellows 
there be, kicked up and down the world, and only 
just able to rise high enough to fall again, because 
they always happen to be the weakest and the lowest 
and the simplest in the crowd. 

Why can't they have the wisdom to get into com- 
pany where they might be the Tritons among min- 
nows, in lieu of porpoises among sharks ? 

The football's error in life is overhumbleness, 
joined to the poor vanity of being made much of for 
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a while to senre aomdbod/s purpose: then up he 
goeSj poor inflated fool, speedily to drop again among 
the kickers. 

So mnchj and plenty more of such tiresome mo* 
ralising came into my head to-day, as, riding by, I 
saw a whole school-yard of happy Nationals hard at 
football ; and I thought how truly those merry little 
wretches would hereafter have to enact footballs 
themselves. 

Look at the poor man^s life, — say the agricultural 
labourer : from the ragged little bird-scarer, scream- 
ing with sore lungs aU day long in the wintry fields, 
to the poor old used-up road-scraping pauper,— how 
far too little joy, and too much hardship ! Kicked 
every way, but never to rise, by farmer and bailiff and 
squire and guardian,— to say less of want and cold 
and heat and accident and disease,— every man and 
every thing is by turns his master. And if he has 
a liking for social pleasure with his neighbours in 
their only room the pot-house, all's worse,— he 
*' drinks '' forsooth, and there's an end of him. And 
the poor mechanic,— what hope of any bettering a 
condition is for him? What lights' in life? What 
solaces? What other than cares fears privations 
miseries ? And the little tradesman, how dull and 
mean and trivial an existence, only excited by the 
dread of bankruptcy ? And so of all these footballs. 
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—little enough to stir the blood from lethargy^ but 
pain and fear. A matter to be mended bj societ/s 
wisdom. 

Recreation is the one great want amongst us : no 
wonder those old heathen Romans united in the cla- 
morous cry "Panem et Circenses/' no wonder old 
Papal Rome held the world together so long by 
means of high-days and holidays. 

I wish we had more reasonable consideration for 
the pleasures of the poor^— something other than the 
perpetual deathVhead and cross-bones of Calvinistic 
tractates, whereby to attempt to comfort him ; some 
genuine old English jousting, and waking, and 
joyful merrymaking. All days are alike now, and 
alike dull to the worker : except the Good day, for 
which thank God;— but still a man does need what 
nature has found out to be essential,— an undrunken 
recreative St. Monday, too. Give him the chance 
to see a newspaper on week-days as well as a tract 
for the Sabbath; raise his mind into a climax of 
wonderment at once by a day now and then at the 
Crystal Palace ; speak kindly, pay liberally, deal with 
him as a man and brother and Christian should, and 
do not treat poor Football to nothing but kicks. 
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riSH-HOOKS. 

At Milford pond^ one mornings a little nephew of 
mine went a-fishing with bare hooks : it was a whim 
of his own^ and somewhat of a discovery too ; for 
the shrewd lad came home with a creelful. All his 
bait was a drop of oil. 

He had got disgusted with the dirty cruelty of 
impaling gentles^ and caddis^ and brandlings ; and^ 
having remembered in old Walton the eflBcacy of 
heron's fat^ he thought a goose's would do as well ; 
and the experiment succeeded. A bare hook^ dipped 
into a greasy rag of oil^ had plenty of charms for 
roach and perch. 

Didn't I think then, as I watched him pulling out 
the scaly silly ones, of the redoubtable efiBcacy of 
boldness-plus-blarney? The bare sheer honesty of 
an unmistakeable hook, anointed with a little courtesy, 
a little flattery a little good-natured seeming,— this 
is, after all said, the best bait for men. Try it. 
Frankness, i. e, the bare hook, beats all scheming. 
Kindliness, t. e. the oily touch, comes to be the best 
bribing. 

And thafs the reason why so many portionless girls 
get married, and so many rich old maids cannot. 
The great coarse bait of wealth, however snapt at by 
adventurous and therefore rejected gentry, has not 
half the charm of the bare hook and the sweet 
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anointing; bat let would-be mothers-iu-law take care 
that the oil be as near old Walton's natural thought 
as may be— simple, good-natured goose-fat — for the 
folsomenesa of train, or the affectation of bergamot, 
would only help to drive all fish away. 

Nature, in heart and in head, and in all things less 
spiritual— with the chrism of a gentle loving happy 
disposition,— this beats all baits: and thank you, 
nephew Bobert, for the hint. 

I, iBsopj if ever I am to be caught at all, will 
probably bite at such a hook : no strong obvious 
clumsy satisfying baits for me,— but fair and open 
fishcraft like yours, Eobert ; the touch of oil on the 
bare hook. Any otherwise I am the last of the 
Dipthongs. Good-bye, and more luck to you. 



WEDDING-CARDS. 

What a glossy envelope, of purest white and with 
a silvery seal! And look at this interior pair of 
cards, of the latest polished ivory patent, linked 
together Hke a couple of spaniels, or (considering the 
small male and large female) liker to a pair of insects 
pinned on cork in an entomological drawer ! How 
burnished is that silver heraldry, how lily-white that 
flaky stationery, how tasty the true-knot bow of 
"love^'-tinted satin and artificial orange-blossom,— 

p 
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how delicate and pure and charming is the whole 
consomm^ of those wedding-cards ! 

Having rested a little month among the scores of 
other visitants in our or-molu china-receptacle for 
cards^ turn them out again to look at their beauty. 
Pity ! pity ! what a change is here ; that silvery seal 
tarnished to a dirty brown, that fairy-flowered love- 
knot begrimed with dust and crushed into dispro- 
portion, that falsely-pure envelope, with its snowy 
pair of cards, all too evidently so much white-lead 
turning poisonously black in the searching eye of 
day! 

These things are an allegory. How much too soon 
is the gloss destroyed, the beauty tarnished, the 
delicacy blotted out, the whole charm of wedlock 
disenchanted utterly! Take care, young couple— 
take good care— or these blighted wedding-cards 
will but too truly typify your spoilt afifections, and 
all the love and loveliness that still should be your 
lot. It is an old story this, that everybody knows 
by heart, but no one cares to utter : in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, wedded bliss fades with its 
original wreath of orange-blossoms, and its beauty is 
changed and marred in equal race with that of the 
wedding-cards. 

All of wliich keeps me in the same mind as to 
bachelor freedom; for how many of my married 
friends can call themselves with truth the happy fel- 
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lows our after-dinner toasts^ our perpetual inquiries 
after Mrs. Bobinson^ and all our other social shallow 
compliments afifect to think them P 

Ah, De Solus, there are secrets of their prison- 
house which you'll not get one of them to confess 
to. In patient silent loyalty they ''suflfer and are 
strong.'* 

And what ? Can you suppose jEsop incapable of 
loving intensely, desperately, madly, the fair sweet 
creatures successively made heroines of wedding- 
cards? Can you think him silly enough to deny 
that there are thousands of exquisite exceptions to 
his sometime censure, — angels ministering upon 
earth, through married happiness, to the very verge 
of heaven ? Do not exaggerate a poor hunch -back's 
bitterness, but hear a sober word of wisdom at his 
tongue. 

The education of our girls has the great fault of 
being too entirely objective. We fill a child with 
governess-facts, novel-fancies, display-accomplish- 
ments. We make no attempt at forming character, 
reforming temper, breaking up the fallow-ground of 
selfishness, or breaking down the rocky walls of 
vanity. We fashion our toy for the marriage 
mart, and, as soon as settlements are drawn, 
those gildings of accomplishment rub off, and our 
May-day Queen of should-be gingerbread, is revealed 
a nefarious piece of cast-plaster. With our boys, by 

p 2 
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the hard subjective process of roughiog it, we make 
the boy a man, master of himself, subduer of his 
native selfishnesses and impudences before others, ca- 
pable of wrestling with difficulties, and educated up 
to the power of controlling circumstance* But we 
coddle our females too exotically. 

'' Strong-minded women^' have come to be a pro- 
verb of terror only because wrong-mmied women 
have usurped the better name ; but " weak-minded 
women,'' I wot, are the truer terror to possible 
husbands ; who have begun to find out that pampered 
susceptibilities, excitable tempers, inordinate attach- 
ment to dress, prejudices, follies, and vanities, with 
the usual amount of knowledge of crochet and 
ignorance of cookery, exacting jealousies and centri- 
fugalizing affectations, are not entirely the component 
parts of that rare blessing— a good wife. 



COEAM NONJTJDICE. 

Where's the good of all our pretty paces, Brenda ? 
Who sees, or cares to see, the natty way in which 
one picks one's way, at speed too, over the ruts and 
roughnesses of life? the million flowers born to 
blush unseen ! the waste— the seeming waste— 
of all manner of unappreciated merits 1 Who is 
there to watch and admire one's delicate management 
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of diffieolties, one^s datiM adaptation to necessities, 
one's dever application of circumstances P 

True^ there are the holy angels, and, best of all, 
the blessed God Himself, caring for us all minutely. 
And let this great thought comfort us ;— any of us 
who think of and mourn for such things. 

But I speak as a man, of men, and to men ; and 
oould weep from my heart at the cold neglects that 
everywhere ignore excellences. 

Never a comer is there in this narrow world but 
all sorts of only half-spoilt goodnesses piningly are 
striving to flower in the shade ; and no one but God 
in heaven knows or heeds the multitude of little 
martyrdoms everywhere struggling with their weak 
good against giant-strong evil. 

And yet, friend, let me drop another thought, 
which your own experience will seal true. Did you 
ever do good, or do evil, without hearing of it again 
«-without finding that there have been plentiful 
witnesses conversant of both, however secret ? 

D^end upon it ~ as a good man now at rest once 
said to me, '^ Ah, sir, the eye of * God is on us 
always ; and the eye of man much oftener than the 
ahrewdest of us fancy.'' Depend upon it, a man 
gets his deserts as a rule, though there be some 
48avage exceptions; and man's eye, next to the 
Omniscient, is in this world nearabout '^in every 
place beholding the evil and the good.'^ And if 
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beholding^ somehow either punishing or rewarding. 
However, man's is but a clumsy judgment, for coarse 
externals fill our field of sight; and every one, 
moreover, has his eye pretty singly for self, glad 
enough to see his neighbour trip withal. 

Ay, — for three score years and ten, a man may 
do well, going always easily and steadily ; but let him 
once make a false step, and he'll never hear the last 
of it. Modest merit glides on, little heeded ; but 
let it trip only once, and all the former goes for no- 
thing : as they say of the law, break it in the least 
part, and you are brought in guilty of all. 



H S AND W S. 

"Veil, Bill, hif 'taint h' Fll be-'' 

Happily my pony's '^trab, trab" quenched the cos- 
termonger's overstrong assertion ; and it was no busi- 
ness of mine to enquire either as to the allegation or 
its consequences. All my concern was with hs and 
ws ; for it set me athinking. 

Mind jourps and qs, is an accepted piece of ad- 
monition ; but mind your hs and ws is far more wor- 
thy of acceptance. Us and ws are the very bats 
and moles of our alphabet ; anomalous quadrupeds, 
exhaling into birds or grovelling into reptiles. How 
many a flight of oratory has been killed by an un-ex- 
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asperated h, like that famous eagle hit with an arrow 
plumed from its own wing : a plagiarized compliment, 
my Lord Byron, which you lazily paid to poor Kirk 
White, having filched both thoughts and words from 
another. 

How often the sublime is perverted into ridicule 
by so slight a tangent. Do I not know a parson 
who talks of '' wrath bumhig like a hoven,^' and who 
devoutly reads, '* This is the hare ; come let us kill 
him'^ ? The fact is, those h and w sins are not isolated 
errors, but intimate the lower order of mind and 
heart and breeding. You^ll find all sorts of moral- 
lacking so far as taste and sentimei\t are concerned, 
in a lacking h — ^in the letter so finely described by 
Miss Panshawe (again, my lord, you claimed what 
was not yours) : — 

'Twas murmured in heaven, 'twas muttered in hell. 
And echo caught faintly the sound as it felL 

There is essential vulgarity in all habitual pro- 
vincialisms and other tongue-trips ; and it is a fact 
that no true gentleman is ever guilty of them. 

My shibboleth whereby to test a Perkin Warbeck 
would be a good string of sentences, full of initial hs 
and ws ; if he stumbled at honor, heir, and hour, 
and was a timid enunciator of home and hearth, 
hare and hounds, behold, and behind, and behaviour : 
if, still worse, w slipped into a v, or vs grew double 
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in his utterance, his royalty is tested and found false ; 
the metal will be pinchbeck and not gold. The 
same style of man is mean and low in other things— 
our costermonger above is his exaggerative type. 

The ghost of King Cadmus once made a great 
feast in Elysium to the letters of the alphabet ; and 
ranged them round him, near or far, after the 
fashion of a compositor's desk, according to their use 
and value : the vowels, of course, had the chief seats, 
as most essential substantives to all the rest ; for who 
can utter/ without using e, or k independently of a ? 

Next came, in a queer, irregular order, all the 
consonants ; mz and & first, and g and it pretty 
nearly as low down at table as x and xr. 

But a dispute arose about the place of h and w ; the 
latter declaring itself a double vowel and no consonant 
at all, as classic literature testifies ; the former com- 
plaining that it knew not what it was, for according 
to whim it was a sound or it was not ; and if a sound, 
was it not a vowel rather than a consonant? In 
fact, according to unhappy letter A, existence was a 
burden to it. Please King Oadmus, might it ab- 
dicate entirely ? 

Now Cadmus was in a joyous mood, as after 
dinner and surrounded with admiring friends; so he 
thought it a good occasion to do the handsome thing : 
and, rising amid a clatter of glasses, he made a 
speech:— 
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" jET/' said he, '' one of my oldest friends ! I 
never can spare your respectable presence ; your an- 
cestor is the throat-uttered Heth of Moses ; even as 
you, dear JV, are descended of the stately Digamma 
of Homer. Believe me, I value both of you all the 
more for graceful ambiguities ; mystery is priceless to 
jour king, and your usage is obscure; therefore do I 
lay upon you higher honor. Henceforth, ye Vowel 
Magnates, and you, my faithful- commons Consonants, 
take heed that no one be accounted literate or elo- 
quent who places these my oldest friends in a di- 
lemma. Their right use is a mystery ; so be it : but 
woe be unto those whose innate want of taste profanes 
that mystery. Honor be to jET, and worship be to W^; 
and let those who misuse their secret excellences, 
dread the vengeance of King Cadmus.^^ 



MUD. 

. Where's the use of picking one's way daintily when 
the roads are muddy, the journey long, and daylight 
like enough to fail before ifs over? Trot along 
through the mud, and don't be fussy. 

A thorough change and a dandy-brush makes all 
right and clean again within a few minutes, as soon 
as you get home ; so meanwhile don't worry, nor be- 
moan your forgotten splatter-dashes. 
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So it is with life. You cannot mend the matter, 
any more than joa could those roads : go merrilj on, 
and never mind a spot or two of calumny ; wait till 
it dries, and then brush it off at leisure. 

And there are many meannesses and weaknesses 
and conventional absurdities that must be winked at. 
60 boldly on, and don't stop at every puddle in the 
way. You'll not be more muddy than the rest of the 
pilgrimage. 

' And more than so,— there are many cares, worries, 
«nd evils in the journey quite unavoidable j go 
straight on as well as you may, taking things easily. 
If you irritate a pimple it becomes a wound ; but it 
dies off if you let it alone. 

And more than so,— there are sins, shortcomings, 
and divers shades of guiltiness — all bad enough, and 
to be repented at the soonest, with every true effort 
of amendment. But still go on, humbly but steadily, 
and not making a misery of overwrought conscien- 
tiousness. Do your best; but if you be not spotless 
take comfort from the state of the roads (which is no 
fault of yours), and from the utter impossibility of 
riding among puddles in the dark immaculate. 

At the same time, without being miserably over- 
fussy, a source of useless wretchedness to self and 
friends, ^every good rider is as reasonably careful as 
he can be; and, as for a roll in the mud, that 
would be a shameful fall indeed ! 
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Many a best intentioDed creatare, from the sheer 
hopelessness of carrying such best intentions into 
action, makes life quite burdensome. Your purist 
is as miserable as the spinster who has a new carpet, 
and friends calling to congratulate on its acquisition 
with dirty boots. As in hunting you must forget 
fear, harden your heart, and go a-head, so in the 
travel of life, the " boldness, boldness, boldness'' of 
Demosthenes the orator, is a recipe for happiness and 
good success. Substitute 'timidity,'' and you get 
nothing but personal wretchedness and social failure. 
Go on, and never mind the mud. 



OPIUM. 



The little grocer of our village has just got into 
a terrible scrape : he is the hero of an inquest, and 
the unhappy object of a poor bereaved mother's rage 
and grief; for she accuses him of poisoning her 
diild. Certain gaudy sugar-plums, yellow and green 
and blue and red, too attractive and too readily 
accessible to infantine appetite, have killed — so the 
chemist says — little Sukey Sanders; for he reason- 
ably enough gives it as his professional opinion that 
orpiment, copperas of two qualities, and red lead are 
the reverse of a wholesome dietary. In vain the grocer 
(it is an old acquaintance. Bliss, emancipate from 
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Worry and beginning dean again after the whitewash- 
ing) protests his innocency and total ignorances : he 
mnst sell what his wholesale master sends him, — 
the great house of Greed and Covet, St. Mary Axe, 
having got him under the counter ; he professes the 
principles of free trade, and (though unlearned) 
argues virtually upon the text ''caveat emptor-/^ 
with sundry other excuses, and much sorrow as to 
results. 

So far as Mr. BUss is concerned, — a severe ad- 
monition to him, with some money compensation 
levied from him for Mrs. Sanders, and the wholesale 
destruction of his gaudy sugar-plums, constitute the 
end of the inquest; and our coroner and jury wash 
their hands of the social wrong inflicted. But the 
incident hung about my mind, as I crept up one 
of our deep lanes afterwards upon Minna, and I 
could not help thinking what a terrible thing it 
would have been, if our coroner and his assessors 
liad — instead of their very proper conduct in the 
premises, — openly justified the grocer, encouraged 
the sale of the sugar-plums, and, for compensation 
to Mrs. Sanders, had fined the poor woman heavily 
for presuming to complain I 

And yet, this is pretty much what great England 
is doing with China : forcing — for only Mammon's 
sake — ^poison wholesale down the throats of a whole 
people. Who doesn't know, after a popular sort. 
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the statistics of the opium trade? Who doesn^t 
acknowledge its iniquity, — ^though the house of 
Qieed and Covet do get rich thereby? All those 
six millions sterling of revenue are the price of 
blood, — and the justice of High Heaven will doubt- 
lessly demand it of us some day. The very slave 
trade of old time was not a viler sin against humanity 
than this enormous poison-trade of our honourable 
merchants. If we did as conscience bids us, — a 
wholesale destruction of that wicked drug would be 
forthwith commanded by law ; Indians poppy fields 
would far better yield us cotton, tea, coffee, tobacco, 
—anything, everything rather than poison ; the whole- 
some fruits of the earth would even pay our mer- 
chants more highly, after some needful change of 
husbandry, than this vile crop, which only leads to 
an unlimited amount of human misery and degrada- 
tion ; and England^s Christian name would no longer 
be the scorn and ridicule of all heathendom. ' 



CORMORANT-FANCIERS. 

Pigeons are fancied in Spitalfields, and cormorants 
in Belgrave-square. The weaver's birds are on the 
roof-tree — the peer's are in the cellar and the larder. 
I know many men eaten up by cormorants ; and the 
cormorants are drest in plush or gaiters for the male 
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bird, — in laces and satins for the female. Everybodjr 
keeps his cormorants : I know I do — don't you? 

A duke once told me that he couldn't afford 
what his butler could; and I was on another oc- 
casion present at a cabinet-minister's luncheon of a 
crust of bread and a glass of water, knowing well 
that the valet who served him would have given 
warning for cold beef and beer. 

I myself, a decent squire, am a very pigeon in my 
wants, to those of my cormorants : but there's no use 
complaining; it is a philosophic class, that knows 
equally well how to lack and how to abound ; out 
of place they starve, and in place they gormandize 
with a like equanimity of resolution. 

Which of us has not been hardened out of charity 
and disgusted out of patience by the strange ingra- 
titude of cormorants ? Will they do anything out of 
their place— or not neglect to do anything in it? 
Is not master the common enemy, the pattern fool, to 
be used, and cheated, and fed upon, and laughed at ? 
Verily, the cormorants have their revenge for the 
indignity of liveries and wages ; and Prometheus is 
betyped in Belgrave-^square. For the vultures 
devour his very entrails, whilst he, poor demigod 
of rank, is chained to his unproductive rocky man- 
sion. Can we not each of us name among our friends 
some such parallel Prometheus ? 

When will society find means to mend this 
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matter I When shall a clog apon the law of libel, and 
a muzzle on the keen attorney, and honesty as 
between man and man of equal class, enable us to 
stigmatize the worthless with bad characters, that 
our neighbours be not plagued as we have been by 
" treasures P" The curse of menial servitude is pretty 
nearly as much felt in England now-a-days as that 
of pure slavery in the Eloridas. Every man that 
is a householder feels it for himself, and sees no 
cure ; for the class of household servants is entirely 
demoralized. The registry-office finds places, ensur- 
ing for its own lucre perpetual change; dress 
secures admirers, and admirers profligacy; there 
is no family attachment, no self-respect, no sense of 
duty ; and literally a man's foes are those of bis own 
household. 

I ^sop, rejoice in my club, where the house- 
committee take the brunt of everything ; but my 
poor married sister is worried to death, and they tell 
me she is no worse off than her neighbours. Who 
can be safe, or happy, or well-ordered, or economical 
in his own home now ! And the cormorants are very 
much the greedy shameless things they are op account 
of cormorant-fanciers. If the master-class is un- 
sympathising, the servant class will be selfish; if 
missus is given to fine clothes, and stipulates for finery 
in her housemaid, what can she expect but a vain, 
dressy, idle baggage ? If our home-inmates are thrust 
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aside from the natural position of home-intimates, no 
doubt they will have their separate interests; and I 
wonder they are ever capable of attachment where 
all is much too repellant. A month, or its equi- 
valent in wages, is all their hold upon employers, 
and without the bond of kindliness is but a rope of 
sand. Wherever I go among my friends, I hear the 
cormorants complained of; but I am convinced 
much of the mischief is owing to those very friends 
being cormorant-fanciers. 



IKON AOT) HONEY. 

My young chemist, long aforesaid, is full of 
crotchets. He is delightfully original now and then, 
say his friends; strangely absurd, say his foes; at 
all events be amuses himself (he mutters), and not 
seldom helps iBsop to a fancy. 

Jonathan Spicer, the aforesaid, has a half-medical, 
half-metaphysical notion, that the virtues and quali- 
ties of inanimate matter may be transplanted into 
humanity. Beef, he avows, is conducive to our 
buU-headed pertinacity of courage, and so for feeding 
up soldiers and sailors ; mutton being a more peace- 
ful repast, whereby they keep down the buoyant 
spirit of schoolboys; wine makes men generous, as 
is well known at public dinners ; and gruel induces 
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discontent, — ask the Unions: Cayenne pepper pro- 
vokes to wrath, — see your East Indian uncle ; milk 
to very gentleness, — look at your pretty little sucking 
baby. 

Accordingly, he has put himself on a regimen of 
steel- wine and honey; desirous of combining the 
strength and valour of Mars with the sweet amia- 
bility of Venus. 

I cannot say that in his own character he exhibits 
the desired success. What's the reason ? 

Just the gist of Fal^taflf's bill — '^ to a ha'porth of 
bread there is an intolerable quantity of sack.'' If 
Jonathan Spicer really did live on iron and honey, 
or consumed those ingredients largely, it might, for 
aught I know, be otherwise : possibly, an iron will, 
a stalwarth frame, and a large logical head, might be 
co-partners with a sweet disposition and a feeling 
heart. But what can one little spoonful in the day 
— his dose — avail against the burden of other eat- 
ables and drinkables, that enter his much-devouring 
maw? The morsel of iron and honey hasn't a 
chance. 

And isn't it much the same case with all our 
homoeopathic doses of wisdom and knowledge, and 
virtue and religion? We feed voraciously on follies, 
and get saturated with mammonisms; and then 
expect a drop or two of the wise and the good to 
purify and sanctify our whole corrupted mass. 

G 
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Pooh ! ii's nnreasonable to expect such a miracle : 
we reap what we sow ; we arc what we make our- 
selves. 



LEAPS. 



That hedge makes all the difference : instead of 
the exhilarating light gallop over the turf, here we 
are blundering and floundering in the roughest and 
stiffest of ploughed fields. 

Life is full of such leaps, and every leap brings us 
to a new position, begirt with new circumstances. 
We are each perpetually taking a fence, committing 
ourselves blindly enough to all manner of changes. 

Not to mention the obvious eras of life, from 
first breeching to my whiskers, or from '^Welcome 
sweet stranger^' to the white-plumed d^but at court 
or the black-plumed ride to Kensal Green, we are 
always leaping into quarrels and friendships and 
speculations and involvements, each of which makes 
all the difference to our pace. 

Then there is authorship, — what a bound; if 
successful, "sic itur ad astra," a perfectly Bellero- 
phontean flight over the heads of all the little folk of 
neighbours, looking up at the balloon above them : 
if a failure — good bye, Quintus Curtias 1 the gaping 
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golph doses over you, and yoa are dead in obscurity 
and ridicnle. 

And then that blindest leap of all — matrimony; 
who can tell what is on the other side ? 

There are the most inviting little hedgerows on 
otur downs, — that fringe the edges of old chalk-pits : 
firigfatfol precipices— -certain death — the most cruel 
mangling and fracturing, prefaced by soft turf and a 
pretty little easy fence ! 

Again — I know a nasty muddy old canal, which 
you can't see till you're close upon it, — and then, 
souse ! Well, you may scramble out of that mess, 
at all events, — but not out of the other. 

Now and then, indeed (to be only just) things 
are better ; but, when all's said, you seldom get a 
leap from turf to turf: if s generally what I began 
with above, from the grass to the clay. 

They talk of daily routine, even tenor, common 
life, and so forth ; but, for my part, I find existence 
to be fairly enough fabulized by a succession of 
jumps, continual leapfrog, or a smart run over a 
well-enclosed country. 

Doesn't the post, every now and then, surprise 
one with a letter that is, in fact, a leap in existence 
for good or ill, for joy or sorrow ? Do not death, 
and luck, and discovery of facts, or a new view of 
truths,— doesn't every teeming day land us in some 
fresh enclosure ? 

G 2 
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And if the day^ so the night : often and often one 
wakes up years wiser [or worse] than yesterday,— 
and especially I have noted that the sense of age 
comes on by starts in this way : we lie down youths, 
and wake up men ; we lie down men, and wake up 
elders. We can comprehend a Eip Van Winkle's 
long nap and all the consequences. It is only at 
rare intervals that our eyes are unfilmed to discern 
truth, to be conscious of individuality, to see where- 
abouts we stand and what we are ; and those inter- 
vals of right hallucination are the leaps in our 
spiritual life. 

As for me, poor humped unperipatetic ^sop, I 
seem to learn everything on horseback: so now, 
Brenda, as we have struggled bravely through this 
tough clay, over that rail, little one 1— and take it 
easy in the mea4ow. 



THE DAMMED BBOOK. 

Heretofore I have acknowledged my obligations to 
our rivulet in the thought line; let me give an 
instance of what I mean, in ^sop fashion. 

Our two streams— the Kippleburn aforesaid, and 
Mudford brook— running down two valleys with a 
great wave of hill between them, have very different 
destinies and vocations ; for the Bippleburn is made 
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continoally both nsefol and ornamental by spreading 
into large sheets of water, the fall-power of which 
tarns mills, and the placid beauty whereof is in 
Strange contrast with the clatter of their machinery ; 
while poor Mudford-brook makes no better use of 
its running-away energies, than to feed a few trout 
and drain or saturate some marshy meadows. 

All for want of damming. 

By the same token, I remember two brothers, 
equal inheritors from their father, the one of whom 
founded a family, and the other frittered his fortune 
away and came to want: all because the first 
dammed up his revenue for a while by a wise 
economy; and the last never cared to get before- 
hand with the world, but lived on all his means, like 
Mudford-brook. 

That is to say, like as Mudford-brook used to be, 
and to do : for in my last ride that way, I found 
that the bright thought of water-power had at last 
occurred to an improving tenant : and he had built 
a mill, raised a dam, and there was at last a fair 
acreage of water, a safely-banked up capital amassed 
by prudence and economy. 
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MIXED-MADNESS. 

Visiting the County Lunatic Asylum, not long 
smce, I saw plenty to set me a thinking ; but it was 
mostly of a lugubrious sort, and not much to our 
present purpose. However, from a combination of 
two queer cases^ I seemed to catch a thought, pos- 
sibly worth jotting down, as it touches on a new 
form of allopathic treatment. 

A pair of poor fellows there, then, filled the extra* 
ordinary roles of a mad stoker, and a mad model. 
The mad stoker had been deranged by express-train 
driving, and he was always in rapid motion; 
wrapped up (the authorities humouring the man) in 
all manner of greasy jerseys, and comforters, and fur- 
cap and mittens. The mad model had lost his 
intellects by too rigid an attention to fixed postures, 
and he generally sat in his cell, with as little drapery 
as might be, in the pleasant contortion of Laocoon. 

It occurred to me to suggest to the doctor,— why 
not bring these two men together? If they would 
only mingle their innocent whims they^U do each 
other good : what^s one man's meat is another man's 
poison; and too much of one thing is good for 
nothing. Let Stoker inoculate Model with motion, 
and Model vaccinate Stoker with placidity. 

"Well thought,'' said the doctor ; "we'll try it." 
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He did, and in due time succeeded, at all events 
to some extent ; for soon after I saw the mad stoker 
seated qaietlj on Laocoon's bench, and the mad 
model careering round the yard, stoker-fashion. 

Now, that character-mingling is what everybody 
may do his neighbour good by. We all have our 
bobbies, and all need to have our roughnesses rubbed 
off; all may give and take, and be the better for 
such bartering. Moping alone, we enact either mad 
models, lethargized Laocoons, tormented with our 
own contortions; or mad stokers, worrying both 
selves and neighbours by our fussy and unuseful 
energies. A good mixture of quiescence and exer* 
tion, both in the superlative, is pleasure in the posi- 
tive* ^'No storm-tost sailor sighs for slumbering 
seas; he dreads the tempest, but invokes the 
breeze;'' and so, remember my prescription for 
curing (by free-trade both ways) the mad stoker and 
the mad modeU 



FOLLOW MY LEADER. 

Did you ever know a gig-horse that was not 
spirited-up by a neighbour passing him on the road P 
Whip your slug till you're ashamed of yourself or 
afraid of Mr. Thomas, you'll not get on half so well 
as by working into the wake of some reckless 
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butcher's cart. Nothing short of positive genius (or 
blood) goes quite freely a-head without a leader^ 
Butchers always knack the last legs of your high- 
mettled racer; and so, they serve to shame our 
slugs. 

In harness, Minna is a slug; and the only way to 
get her along is to mount one of my nephews upon 
Brenda, and send him on as an outrider ; then don't 
we powder away ? 

Now, the fact is, most of us are slugs, and neei a 
leader. Example, emulation, sympathy, gregarious- 
ness, all are mighty helps to common manhood, to 
show us how to do it, and for company on the way. 

Not that I myself, jEsop, care either to have a 
leader, or to be one; it is my wilfulness to prefer 
going alone, and metaphysicians tell me I may thank 
my hump for this— it is my joy, perhaps my pride, 
at all events my peculiarity. Directly I find I am in 
the wake of any one, I must twist off; I cannot bear 
such trailing on an old fox scent; and the moment I 
perceive others to be trailing after me, I stop, and 
double, and twist off too, if must be ; for I did not 
want a following. I dare say it's very wicked to 
like to be independent, because it is so pleasant : but 
—I am an appendage to my hump. 

It's a good EngUsh virtue to have a back-bone of 
obstinate character ; this is what gives to our soldiers 
pluck, to our authors originality, to our nobles self* 
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possession^ and to our humbles boldness ; it enables 
us to be pioneers in the wilderness, the happy surly 
Anglo-Saxon units, whose courage and resources 
always rise with danger; it makes us alone in a 
crowd ; calm in a chaos ; firm, fearless, truthful. 

If you follow, you depend upon a leader ; if you 
lead, the following depends on you— the first spells 
risk, the second responsibility; but if you strike 
straight on, as honest sense of power and good con- 
science guide, there's little risk and less care ; if you 
stumble you pick yourself up, and the whole pack of 
cards doesn't fall flat behind you. 

" Follow my leader'' is a help to all the second- 
rates ; and so let millions bless the adage : but I'd 
rather be as near the knacker's-yard as that butcher's 
used-up racer, and run off with the bit between my 
teeth, while there's a leg left. 

I've a mind to give you two instances in which 
-Ssop gained vastly by the neglect of that inferior 
and plebeian rule. I rode Brenda over to Epsom on 
the Derby day, and sat among the horsemen on the 
ground. However, as the race was pending, I 
bethought myself of Darius's groom, and— beheld 
the morning sunl while everybody was earnestly 
looking at the horses, I turned my head from them 
and looked at the people— a marvellous sight ! 
Several acres of anxious human faces, all moving as 
one man, and expressive of all manner of passions I 
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It was a sight that paid me for my ride, I can tell 
you. 

By the bye, here's what I jotted down in the 
veiy saddle on that same day : you may possibly find 
it a change among so much dull prosing, to listen to 

HY BPSOM BIDE. 

The breezy downs, — and a spirited horse,— 
And the honied breath of the golden gorse. 
And tinkling bells of the bleating ewes, 
And a bright pan(»nuna of changing yiews« 
And all that is peaceful and cheerfid beside^-* 

these I get in my Epsom Bide ! ' 

Fifteen glad miles, road, common, or dell. 
My pretty grey Brenda has carried me well,— - 
And blest be the calms and the solitudes there 
Among the young leaves in the sweet spring air^ 
And — ^hundreds of happiest thoughts beside 
Gallop'd with me in my Epsom Bide ! 

Nothing reck I for the race itself. 

Its rogues with their poison, or fools with their pelf. 

And as for its covetous follies and sins, 

1 care not a button which horse wins, — 
Colours and riders and all beside. 

Are nothing to me in my Epsom Bide. 

But friends at lunch in their dusty drags. 
And gay satin jockeys on swift sleek nags. 
And moving acres of human faces 
Watching their fate in the feverish races, — 
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These are electric flashes beside. 
Dotting the day of mj Spsom Bide. 

Dream not thou that the da/s ill-spent. 

For mj heart has been cheer'd and mj mind unbent. 

And here in the saddle, coming along 

I've jotted jou, friend, this Derby song. 

To prove that Pegasus trotted beside 

My pretty grey mare in my Epsom Bide. 

Again, one foggy, drizzly autumnal eventide, years 
ago, I found myself benighted on Ben Lomond; 
there were sundry steamer-comrades with me, who 
proposed bivouacking on the mountain, as lost sheep. 
Accounting this a certain death by the most inglo- 
rious rheumatism, "I intend,^^ quoth -^sop, ''to 
make for that light, or walk on for ever; good 
night/' 

They swore I was deserting them, but followed 
me. I didn't want their following, except for their 
own sakes ; but went on, and on, and on, for ever ; 
and after midnight arrived at Baillie Nichol Jarvie's 
own Clachan, wet through, but too warm for rheu- 
matism. How joyously then in whiskey toddy their 
toast went, " Follow my leader.'* 
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THE LIZARD IN THE NEST. 

A dormouse had the cosiest little nest imaginable^ 
a soft round ball of down-lined moss, snug and warm 
and very peaceful— and a happj cliaritable creature 
was the quiet dormouse. 

But it so happened that the lizard wanting a 
home, our dormouse was easy enough to let in the 
green-eyed little reptile as a lodger, and forthwith all 
was wrong. The very warmth of the nest inflamed 
to misery that clammy lizard, the chilly touch 
whereof utterly discomfited its sleek and snoozing 
host. It was soon felt to be a mutual mesalliance, 
and must be matter of misery so long as they domi- 
cile together; lizard and dormouse cannot keep a 
happy home. Let the reptile away to its dry sand- 
bank, and leave poor Purball to his moss. 

Take care, my friend De Solus ; this may further 
apply to Anastasia, and your chambers in the Albany. 
But we have other morals. 

Of course I don't mean other very obvious ones ; 
let me leave to your imagination the incompatibility 
of a hedgehog mother-in-law guested with a new- 
married couple,— the ungeniality of a business- 
partner with mean views and sordid practices, 
outraging your better nature,— the discord of having 
a Jesuit in the house, a slimy, cold-blooded confessor 
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destroying all home privacies and comforts^— the 
misery any how of being allied with one with whom 
it is an impossible thing happily to walk together. 
There are other morals hidden in the dormouse and 
the lizard. 

Tor instance : regret, pampered in a matter irre- 
mediable, is a lizard in the dormouse^s nest : turn it 
out, the nasty, poisonous, vindictive, chilling rep« 
tile; turn it out forthwith, for it is the touch of 
spiritual death freezing up poor Furball in his moss. 
Where's the good of bemoaning the past, and 
wishing matters had been otherwise? Didn't you 
act for the best at the time, and meet the symptoms 
manfully? If circumstances hindered, what then? 
You are not answerable for circumstances, but for 
conduct under them. 

Understand me— Fm not talking about crimes, 
though mere regret, short of true penitence, is 
thereabouts a folly and an evil, and aptly too ; but I 
am hinting at all our unlucky hits in life — the 
missed chances; as, e. g. that of the unconscious 
Irish captain, when poor Franklin's ships were 
passed in mid-ocean on the iceberg; bad investments, 
like some of yours and mine ; miserable accidents, 
" which might have been" avoided, and like matters 
of ill fortune. In no such cases indulge in vain 
regrets : they are useless, besides being painful ; you 
might as well put stinging nettles inside your flannel 
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waistcoat. Gtei rid of the yrorrj, even in thought 
—matters are past, and past mending; all's for the 
best, and at the time yon thought so : believe it still, 
for 70a cannot hdp a fact. 

Many weak-minded wretches are continually 
making themselves and dl around them more and 
more miserable, by the simple process of wishing 
a last year's deed undone. If you let the matter deep 
into your spirit till it preys upon the mind, it will 
grow to misery; nay, to another m— madness. 
Don't be fool enougli to let the lizard in. A man of 
self-possesnon is a dormouse in his nest. 



GALLOPING. 

Netted about as we all are by laws and ordinances, 
responsibiUties and conventionalities, it is right 
seldom we can sing out heartily and honestly, 
*' Britons never-never-never shall be slaves !" But 
if ever one does feel free it is in a dashing gallop on 
the Downs. Aye, my pretty Brenda, when I give 
you the reins and whisper, ''Off" in your tremulous 
happy ear, what an exulting Bashi-bazouk is then 
your master jEsop ! How we leave cares and 
worries and all those other misbelieving phantoms far 
away behind us, "to bustle up with unsuccessful 
speed;"— for when old Horace observed, ''Post 
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equitem sedet aira cura/' he must hare had in his 
poet's eye a very slow equestrian indeed. Care 
always falls off in a gallop. 

Talk of danger^ too; it's astonishing how safe 
your bunglers and stumblers prsetematurally become 
all at once^ when once gcft to the gallop. Muddle 
along carefully and you'll soon find them on knees 
and noses; but prick away manfcdly at headlong 
pace^ and winged Pegasus couldn't carry you more 
safely. That's the secret of butcher-boys on horse- 
back scampering recklessly, and no time to think of 
tumbling. That's what the Quicksilver mail— last 
of the Mohicans— still does, spinning up and down 
the Cornish and Devon hills at the heel of three 
bolters and a bad 'un, eleven miles an hour/ all too 
fast for accidents ; and thaf s the reason why once I 
got a fall, with a moral, as thus : — 

After a sharp run with old Morrell's harriers at 
Oxford, I was creeping carelessly down Headington 
Hill on one of Mr. Beazel/s well-known tumble- 
down hacks, when all at once I found your confessor 
seated on the ground, with the reins between his 
legs, and the animal's head and remainder body " in 
linked sweetness long drawn out" behind him, all 
fallen flat like a house of cards. 

Beyond a trifle of gold salve on each knee to 
propitiate the said Beazely, no harm came of it; 
but this much of good in the way of moral. 
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It's more periloas to be careless as a slow coach 
tlian as a fast one ; speed of any sort is spirit, and 
lifts you, mind or body, through and over obstacles ; 
but heedless sloth is ever more degrading, dan- 
gerous. 

I remember being on the box of the Quicksilver 
mail aforesaid, when the roads were all ice— it was 
the same famous 7th of January that made Murphy 
a meteorologist— and seeing that our Jehu was 
driving furiously, I half suggested slower caution: 
''Lor' bless your innocence, sir; the/d all be down 
if I didn't keep 'em on the gallop ; they haven't time 
now to think o' falling :" and off we went faster than 
ever. 

Sometimes rashness is the truest wisdom; see 
Clive and Lake and Gough and Napier passim : and 
when it's no use considering because things must be 
done, give them their heads. 

That same independent daring and dashing spirit 
of galloping is in old -^sop's very blood and bones ; 
to be a wild Arab, free as the air he breathes,— to 
court rather than shun the report of eccentricity, 
simply because it leaves him so much the freer to do 
as he likes,— to be one of the incomprehensibles of 
society, licensed to have his own way and to speak 
his own word— to leap your ditches of etiquette, 
break your fences of usuality, and make a dash at 
the current truth of any sort when and as fast as he 
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wills— that's the same spirit which my galloping 
Brenda infuses into me when she makes me an exult- 
ing Bashi-bazouk I 

And here shall follow another of my saddle-lyrics^ 
although very possibly in print elsewhere. Its 
theme is an early cross-country ride to Ascot; for 
though no turfite^ ^sop loves horses^ and all about 
them, too well to neglect our Olympian gatherings. 
The stave was pencilled on horseback right happily, 
and the very metre proves pace. Be patient then 
with 

THE EAELY GALLOP. 

At five on a dewy morning 

Before the blazing day. 
To be np and off on a high-mettled horse 

Over the hills away — 
To drink the rich sweet breath of the gorse, 

And bathe in the breeze of the Downs, 
Ha ! man, if you can, match bhss like this 

In all the joys of tow^ 1 

With glad and gratefal tongue to join 

The lark at his matin hymn. 
And thence on faith's own wing to spring 

And sing with Cherubim ! 
To pray from a deep and tender heart 

With all things praying anew. 
The birds and the bees and the whispering trees, 

And heather bedrop't with dew, 

H 
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To he one with those early worshippers. 
And pour the carol too ! 

Then, off again with a slackened rein. 

And a bounding heart within, 
To dash at a gallop over the plain. 

Health's golden cup to win ! 
This, this is the race for gain and grace, 
» Eicher than vases and crowns — 
And you that boast your pleasure the most. 

Amid the steam of towns. 
Come, taste true bliss in a morning like this, 

Galloping over the Downs ! 



PUPPETS AND WIRES. 

A poor haggard-cheeked Italian, with a very 
antiquated piece of machinery, whereby two dolls 
danced together to the music of a primitive drum, 
came within my ken as I rode by. He was sur- 
rounded by a wondering group of school children, 
and seemed bom under an affirmative planet; at 
least his " Si, signor,^' enunciated from smiling lips, 
with a copious illustration of bright eyes and teeth, 
was both amiable and incessant. 

A small donation at the last, made his '' Gracias^^ 
equally profuse. He changed the tune of his 
tambour from the doleful to the happy in my honor, 
and the puppets danced merrily forthwith. 
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As for me^ I jogged onward a-thinking. 

That acute and needy Neapolitan, I ruminated, is 
the Pope ; the dolls, a bedizened female and a gilded 
prince, make out church and state; the drum is 
Hudibras's drum; the machinery of secret strings 
being Jesuitical. The school children, thought I 
further, constitute this credulous, intelligent age; 
the perpetual affirmations, universal philanthropy; 
the donation, our top charitable homage in all silly 
liberalities to intolerant Bome ; and the merry doll- 
dance typifies the vain triumph of Antichrist. 

And yet, I thought still further, does all this 
really do worse than amuse those poor work-a-day 
children, and avail to instruct me P Let them laugh, 
and let me think; and beyond my eleemosynary 
mercy, is Ambrosio after all any the mightier ? The 
Pope^s pipe, and "pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, beat 
with fist instead of a stick,'' and the courteous 
prince, and the flattered lady, and the simple multi- 
tude, and the alms, and affirmation, and exultations 
and all, are tliey not, when all's said, servants to 
right reason ? Will not power, if insolence occur 
and need be, take up that meek Italian and make a 
goal example of him, supposing the vagrant-amuser 
to turn thief, or lewd, or drunken? 

There's plenty more, said I as I cantered off, in 
that fellow with his puppets and wires. 

Dear me ! he's an Editor, possibly of the — — , 

H 2 
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and he makes those dolls dance (in capitals) in his 
leaders; and all the school children look on and 
wonder^ and here and there one outsider thinks. 
And the Cisalpine takes pay^ too^ somehow^ and his 
dolls dance accordingly: and stilly the outsider 
thinks. Does the Editor remember that ? 

In e£fect, your public puppet-mover is nothing but 
a servant to that calm outsider who thinks^ even as 
those puppets are obedient to him that pulls the 
strings : but the paid Italian, influenced both by 
largess and enthusiasm, has mighty little self-control, 
unless in acquiescence; and your utterly disin- 
terested outsider remains, after all, master of the 
position, puppet-watching, meditative, eleemosynary. 



FATTENED TOADS. 

My nephew Robert pets toads. His humane 
fishing with the bare hook will have prepared you 
for this congenial point of character. He has taken 
it into his head that the toad has not had justice 
among men, and that he will do his school-boy best 
to better its condition. So, scorning the gentle 
rabbit, the generous dog, the docile pony, and the 
graceful array of fowls, pigeons, and the like, my 
eccentric nephew pets toads. 

Each in its independent garden-pot, covered with 
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a tile^ there Bob's toads grow fat in moss on bread 
and milk. One grudges such luck to such creatures ; 
and moreover, they remain venomous as ever, and 
are^ after all, by no means happy. 

Fm afraid we fatten toads in reformatories and 
penitentiaries. Fm afraid that convicted crime is 
pampered by many comforts, denied all life through 
to industrious and innocent poverty. No sooner 
does a wretched rustic become a criminal, than 
county ladies and gentlemen begin to pet him ; as a 
mere day labourer or parish pauper he would have 
starved in his uninteresting virtue ; but crime makes 
all the difference, and even the sleepiest of rectors 
will hasten to make an impression, if possible, on 
one so thoroughly vicious. 

What a mercy it is to society, that there is a solid 
substratum of honest English worth even beneath the 
lowest round of our ladder 1 Otherwise, such a 
downright premium on crime would tell fearfully 
upon us. It is a folly and a blunder, not to say a 
sin^ to pet toads as we do : but then it's so compla- 
cent to one's own virtue to show such charities to 
other folk's vices— and what a luxury a convert is 1 

Nephew Robert, I wish you would spend your 
amiable energies on some less worthless reptiles. 
There's plenty of sorrow to be soothed, plenty of 
want to be relieved, before you get so far as the 
felon's ward : go there, if you will, but by all means 
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first make your friendlj visit to the garrets and the 
cellars, overfilled bj virtue in affiction. 

Turn those toads out of your garden-pots, and 
give their bread and milk to poor little Jem, scaring 
birds &om the wheat yonder; he hasnH had a full 
hot meal like that this many a day. Such a dietary as 
he is used to would occasion a commission of enquiry 
against any prison governor ; s(^ give the poor lad, 
whose innocence otherwise were an earthly loss 
however a heavenly gain,— giv6 him the benefit of 
that kindliness to his virtue which philanthropy 
would be sure to exhibit to his vice. 



BLOODSUCKERS. 

One great vice in the constitution of society 
(moralized I, jogging homeward), is that everybody 
is bribed to be dishonest ; and one most unexpected 
virtue in human nature lies in this fact, that, not- 
withstanding self-interest, average honesty is a pretty 
common quality. 

It must be, for instance, the direct advantage of 
doctors to disseminate disease, of lawyers to foment 
quarrels, of food merchants to encourage waste, of 
your tailor to recommend a cloth that soon gets 
rusty, of your glazier to put in panes thin enough to 
cause a job again, of your boot-maker to take care 
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that apper leathers be not tanned to imperish- 
ability ; nay^ in much higher matters^ a total stagna- 
tion of religion in the parish promotes the home- 
peace of the Reverend Dr. Drone,— a murrain among 
his kith and kin excites delicious hope in the heart 
of that far distant possible heir^ one^s cousin in the 
Orkneys ;— and a glorious victory, with colonels and 
majors well killed off, is to poor old subalterns 
prosperity and promotion. 

And yet how seldom can we complain of any gross 
and avowed selfishness ex)iibited, in spite of all 
temptations. Notwithstanding aU, things rub on 
pretty fairly, and so give human nature credit; 
honesty is the best poUcy, and we are wise enough 
to know it. 

But, when all^s said, what a pity it seems that 
somehow there cannot be managed a wiser organiza- 
tion ; as, to pay the doctor so much a year to keep 
one well, or, at all events, to do his best for it ; to 
fee the lawyer after a like fashion, provided you be 
not yourself litigiously disposed ; to pay for durables 
avowedly twice as much as for perishables ; to infuse 
a little lay element of supervision over the results of 
Dr. Drone's ministry, that his worldly comfort be 
more or less dependent on his righteous exertions,— 
to pension the expectant heir into kindliness and 
patience ; and as for the poor old subaltern^ to shelve 
his colonel sooner. 
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So should we all feel a confidence in one another, 
which now is far too often lacking. "Who does not 
suspect his apothecary of over-dosing at the rate of 
three-and-sixpence a bottle? or his solicitor of need- 
less notes " in re Smithes trustees/^ tempted by six- 
and-eightpence a letter? Gould country rectors 
vegetate with impunity for fifty years of uselessness, 
if the blessedness of stagnation were not quite 
compatible with their worldly interests ? And who 
does not now complain of his parson ? Yainly ; for 
the Bishop will not hear of missionary zeal nearer 
than Timbuctoo, and is too calmly dignified not to 
dislike your parochial Whitfields. 

As things are, the scheme of society is, in ^sop's 
ken, one of those frightfully magnified drops of dirty 
water at the Polytechnic, where all sorts of shocking 
creatures are eating each other up alive before our 
eyes. When I go down the High Street of my 
county town, I seem to recognise a different sort of 
leech in every hungry shopkeeper— all have an 
interest under my waistcoat, " Non missura cutem 
nisi plena cruoris hirudo /^ and every #he of us 
would make a horrible picture if represented with 
our innumerable bloodsuckers^ thirsty and dependent. 
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UNBAVELUNQ. 

Oar pleasant county town has three fair inns— 
the Bed Lion^ indelicately rampant; the Qaeen's 
Head^ dubiously loyal; and a Forester^ claimed 
by antiquarians for Bobin Hood^ by moderns as- 
serted to be in connexion with that old coaching 
Piccadilly sign which a literal Frenchman translated 
as Uhomme vert et tranquil. At all events^ it 
represents a stalwart gentleman in green^ though 
without the still. 

Now when the militia were recently populous 
and populizing amongst our ruralities^ and when 
the leash of grumbling licensed victuallers^ mine 
hosts of these three hostelries^ duly had unwel- 
come guests quartered upon them, it happened 
that by favour of a Scotch quarter-master^ all his 
countrymen received biUets for the Bed Lion ; which 
occasioned the Green man (from some relationship 
discovered with the Emerald Isle^ I fancy) to be 
specially crowded by the Irish contingent of our 
forces; while the Queen^s Head was resigned to 
the quieter possession of the more stupid and less 
impulsively-national Englishmen. It was an in- 
dulgence fair enough (as at first supposed) to local 
prejudice and home associations. Not a little 
Glenlivat whiskey was clamorously consumed in 
ancestral recollections by the Bed Lion; while 
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Kinahan^s LL was the favourite beverage, similarly 
clamorous, with our Green friend: dull gin and 
water being thought sufficiently wholesome and ex- 
citing for the Queen. 

However, it was soon found out and reported 
to Colonel Blunt, that private Sandy M'Parlane had 
been breaking Donald Eo/s red head, because said 
So/s ancestor had burglariously and unpatriotically 
run away from Gulloden with a dragoon's saddle; 
that James Ferguson had a deadly feud, five hundred 
years old, all about Wallace, with Hector Mian; 
and, as for the Green Man (anything but "tranquil,^' 
too), an O'Shane had already nearly battered into his 
component anatomies an O^Toole, because their re- 
spective grandsires had fought at Kilcuddery fair 
about a cow; and Pat Leary, with a faction of 
sympathising friends, held the chimney-comer of 
right— a right dating from the halls of Tara— as 
against every less time-honoured champion. All 
was disorganization, disruption, segregation, semi- 
mutiny; Colonel Blunt interposed, reprimanded the 
over-national quarter-master, and mixed his men less 
partially ; whereby instanter, as by a potent spell of 
peace, ill-blood and factionism went out at once, and 
our county town resumed its dull quiescence. 

Now let Professor Whitie, and a certain eloquent 
young Irelander, ponder these small experiences. 
Let them take note that if you once begin to divide 
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the one and indivisible^ there^s no end to it. Nations 
cut np into counties^ and counties into clans^ and 
clans into families and brothers and cousins individu- 
ally find some ancient very good reason for a fight. 
There^s no end to it. Let "Wallace, by all means, 
have his statue, and Brian Boroime also, if they 
severally deserve one, as no doubt they do; but 
never let the debt of ancient honour work or count 
as any modem insult : never coax a memory of the 
noble dead into spite against the friendly living. A 
well-united empire— that unbreakable bundle of 
faggots— can well afford to delight in all manner 
of national melodies, and garments, and titles of 
honour, and tales of old romance,— can appreciate 
and commemorate every local worthy of historical 
renown, and agree to forget enmities of ages back 
in present friendships, prosperities, and oneness. 
But to make grand old Wull "Wallace (for instance 
a stalking horse for hatred of the Southron, or 
troubles almost coeval with the flood in ould Ireland, 
an excuse for discontent in '57, these, O Professor 
and Enthusiast, are attempts at grumblemongering 
really unkind and unwise, and unjust and un- 
generous. 

This morning my little niece gave me a pretty 
pair of tricolor wristcuffs. Now suppose I were to 
cut the three colours into three separate wrist-rings, 
would they bide or hold together? Not they. 
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Directly you cut crochet, or begin to disjoin im- 
perial unity, the links melt away like snow-wreaths 
before the sun, or the string of sand in an hour-glass. 
That which was all orderly complication, holding 
together with joints and bands supplied by every 
part, soon becomes nothing better than a slovenly 
and tangled skein, the very woof and web of 
chaos. 

Begin to unravel our imperial standard, and aU 
goes frittering away, bit by bit, till individual selfish- 
ness has left the old staff ragless. No, brothers I we 
three— or, if the "Wdchman claims distinctiveness, 
we four— are one : and I wot that England, at all 
events, deals equal honours all round the table, quite 
&irly and impartially. How many penniless Scots, 
I should like to know, have won Imperial peerages 
and pensions, been judges, chancellors, premiers? 
How many Irish, how many Welch, have commanded 
fleets and armies, worn mitres, had our chief seats at 
feasts, and been set on high in our synagogues P Is 
not Chief- Justice Campbell, Scotch; Judge Williams, 
Welch; and First Lord Palmerston, Irish? Eng- 
land is impartial enough— her rule is, palmam qui 
meruit ferat ; or if any limit there be, it lies in this 
—that whereas English honours are freely open to 
the children of her co-kingdoms, the legal and eccle- 
siastical prizes (speaking of a rule with very possible 
exceptions) throughout Ireland and Scotland respec- 
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lively^ are almost exclasively left to Pat and Sandy. 
John Bull may be a snrly elder brother^ but be is a 
liberal giver ; his old hall is hospitably filled^ and all 
relations heartily welcome there : only do let them 
have the common sense and common courtesy to 
fling aside obsolete family quarrels and those grudges 
of the days lang syne. 



THE NAREOW WOELD. 

What do they mean by speaking of ours as a 
^'wide, wide world ?*^ Never was there such a 
narrow one. Everywhere and everywhen our old 
associations hem us in^ and continually are we stum- 
bling up against all manner of men and things 
touching on our former selves in the character of 
present connexions. Tve met just the people I 
ought to meet^ in all sorts of unlikely places ; and 
all such act to me as hints that I am in my proper 
orbit, ringing the changes on individuality. 

For, after all said and professed, in spite of our 
boasted wide views and asserted largeheartedness, 
catholicity, patriotism, universal brotherhood, and all 
the rest of them, the wretched molecule of Self sits 
in the very central core like a bad pip ; neither can 
it well be otherwise, so long as this inner seed is to 
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every one of us, for time and for ever^ the pregnant 
root of all things. 

And so also in those perpetual coincidences^ 
chance meetings, and other like hints at our special 
orbits in life : Providence appears to be continually 
setting its seal to the idea that our individuality is 
everything to each one of us, always reminding our 
present of its past, and marking out its future to us, 
whether we will or not. Early seeds yield their late 
fruits, and old incidents react themselves inevitably. 

The tune played upon a street organ, the pattern of 
a carpet at an inn, the casual word touching the 
thought that just has lit up your eye, the electric 
shock that thrills some nerve of memory, the very 
smell of a wildflower or of a new school-book,— all 
such little providences bind up the ravelled skeins 
of self, and prove to us we are what we are, and 
where we should be. In many a dark comer of 
life I have seen this glow-worm-hint of guidance, 
and rejoiced to know that, wide as the world may 
be, each man^s orbit is narrow enough to be compre- 
hensible. You will be sure to meet your own doings 
and beings and havings again ; the moral whereof is 
—take good care of every present duty. 
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MY PLUM-STONE. 

In the very middle of the Maelstrom (they tellns) 
there's a dead calm ; and the nucleus of a hurricane 
is quietude ; and a strong mind^ buffeted by adver- 
sity^ is just a dove of peace caged within a labyrinth 
of fireworks. 

Only shut yourself up, and let them rave : pull in 
your feelers, turn the spines outwardly, and keep all 
snug inside : then let them rave, and call you [but 
you're not] hard-hearted. 

A friend of mine lives a very pleasant life of 
happy reverie in a sturdy thick-ribbed castle. The 
walls are strong, the moat deep, the portcullis down^ 
the drawbridge up; and Peace is his housekeeper 
within. 

But the walls are covered with so much softening 
ivy and so many pretty creepers, and the moat is so 
garnished with water-liUes, and the ramparts around 
are so daintily laid out in terraced gardens, that the 
strength of that castle is masked. And it comes to 
pass that, in stormy weather, when the roses are all 
blown to tatters, and the gardens look miserable, 
folks suppose the storm gets into the castle. But 
it doesn't. 

My friend, at those times bids his housekeeper 
(who is inclined to be timid enough) not to fear, but 
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only look to the fastenings. So long as he^s of the 
same calm, cool mind — let them rave at the gate, 
and batter at the casement, but they won't get in. 
Be true to yourself, friend. 

Some people have no notion that they mrustnH let 
the wolf indoors, that there is an inner-innermost 
indoors which each man has for himself, and has an 
Englishman's good right to make his castle of; and 
that till he himself turns self-traitor, no enemy can 
get at him to vex him. 

My own heart— if you care to hear -^sop's 
account of that organ— is much like a plum, 
externally soft enough, fair enough, sweet enough ; 
then comes a pretty hard stone, which you won't 
easily pierce, or crack, or break ; but in the midst of 
it another soft and fair existence, with a smack of 
prussic acid and a vigorous vitality. 

There are three sorts of heart beside the vulgarly- 
known organ that figures on valentines, and is 
broken by the love of Alice Gray. 

One is like your Australian cherry, that, like other 
anomalies in that region, prefers to have the stone 
outside and the pulp within. These are your rough 
but kindly creatures— fo'castle Jem, who does the 
most generous and self-sacrificing action with an ac- 
companying volley of oaths terrible to listen to ; Ben 
the miner, who kills his mate in a boxing match, and 
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forthwith gives a home to his widow and orphans; 
and such crab-like specimens of humanity, good 
creatures with a hard husk. 

The second sort is like your "West Indian tamarind 
sweet and yet subacid, glutinous, and glozing ; their 
good is all outside; but within is an uncrushable 
stone— no kernel in it, no ethereal flavour, but only 
a germ of life, that will not perish though you boil 
it. Eogues, hawks, hypocrites; your agent and 
attorney class of men ; a mixture of bird-lime pickles 
and treacle smeared over marbles, like the contents 
of a school-bo/s pocket. Yes, you may break your 
nut-crackers, but you^U not make a tamarind-stone 
give way ; and if you did, there's nothing of a kernel 
in it. 

Now the third is ^Esop's sort, as above, mingling 
the two others with a difference. Wholesome fruit, 
for stock jam ; crackable stone, for marble ; and the 
flavorous kernel inside. Por all ordinary life pur- 
poses, a thickish pulp of pleasantness; against 
worries and adversities, an inner wall ; and, that wall 
entered, the genuine -^sop Smith. 
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THE HOLLY-BUSH. 

The prickles, look you, are mostly about its 
foliage on the lower boughs, and as you get higher, 
they are fewer, until, quite at the top, the smooth 
green leaves are as harmless and unarmed as bay. 

A parable of human society this: nearest the 
ground, where hardships gnaw like the teeth of 
hungry cattle, there are oaths and blows and all other 
roughnesses ; and as you mount, asperities are fined 
away, till all at the highest is the polish of luxury in 
its cold and perennial livery of green, without one 
spine but the topmost one of pride to wound or be 
defensive. 

And a parable of individual character also. Strife 
breeds a contentioas spirit all around it— the prickles 
cannot but bristle up against the cudgelings of hard- 
ship; sharp frost is apt to make things sharp as 
itself, and as rigid too. 

But let a little sunshine bathe your temples, let 
the zephyr of prosperity whisk by, and your leaf 
which " doth not wither^' drops its hard repulsions ; 
the hand opens, the heart thrills, and there are 
tender unspined leaves on the top of the holly-bush. 
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HOESE-MORALS. 

My dear creatures are really more humanized than * 
most folks' children. Tm sure they think, and feel, 
and love, and are grateful. My voice is enough for 
them, and their eyes for me. Wonder and Arabes- 
que talk to me by a gentle half-breathed neigh of 
affection when I near them; Minna lays her ears 
back and attempts to kiss— not kick— her evidently 
well liked master; and as for Brenda, her playful 
bite, that would not harm an infant's finger, her 
amiable eye, her instant appreciation of my lightest 
wish in the saddle or out of it by a sort of magnetic 
impulse, prove to me that what we call Spirit is the 
good Beast's prerogative no less than the average 
Man's. I hope there is a heaven for them. 

Kindness, kindness, kindness, is the Demosthenean 
rule for governing animals of all grades. Ay, from 
the bitter convict to your own son; from Van 
Amburgh's lions to the once obstinate jack-ass; 
from zebras and foxes, to my own friendly ponies 
and my little niece's aviary of turtle-doves. 

Time was when educationals were whipped into 
Westminsters by Goodenough, into Etonians by 
Keate, into Carthusians by Eussell ; and in the same 
pervading spirit of harshness, the same time was when 
your colt-breaker used jaw-torturers, flank-tearers, 

I 2 
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fork-handles, curses, switches— everything utterly 
wrong; the results being vicious all in man and 
horse alike. 

Our tack in these Fhiladelphic days is wiser: 
kindliness taming aU things; as the sun (in my dear 
ancient namesake's parable) is ever potent where the 
storm is powerless. 

thou malicious costermonger, stop that cruel 
cudgeling I thou silly schoolmaster, bum that 
perpetual birch ! 0, fathers and mothers, set a good 
example of gentle firmness, of love mingled with 
strength, of amiable forbearance and dignified 
rebuke ; as far better educationals to your trouble- 
some nursery than wrath and slaps and sullenness. 

1 only know that if I were lucky enough to light 
upon a likely Mrs. -ffisop, and to attain certain con- 
sequent jJlsopicles, my stable-morals should be well 
reflected in my nursery. 

That is, always, n. J., if the future Mrs. ^sop 
would but consent to go along with her liege lord in 
the matter; for there's the real educational hitch. 
What can be done with children where the parents 
are antagonists ? What hope is there for well-formed 
character when harsh fathers storm at, and silly 
mothers pet and protect, the identical too conscious 
little criminals ? when there is division between the 
brace of Roman consuls, and the scales of justice are 
weighted on both sides ? 
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What if I had a brute of a groom, who bela- 
boured and swore at my four-footed friends, would 
he not utterly counteract all my humanizing amia- 
bilities, now so clearly grafted on those grateful 
cattle ? 

-^sop, -^sop, remain a bachelor, or (if possible) 
be well and equally mated ; otherwise those probable 
-Ssopicles may, through motherly mismanagement (so 
our male vanity protests), turn out kickers, jibbers, 
full of vice and obstinacy ! Absit omen. 



THE ELEPHANT AND THE MONKEY. 

Eiding by Milford market-place yesterday, I came 
upon a sight that forcibly symbolized to my appre- 
hensiveness the state of our affairs in India. 

A great menagerie was passing through the town, 
—and, in their various cages, caravans, or now and 
then, as in the instance of the more gigantic animals, 
simply led by a tether unhoused,— I saw allegorized 
the British colonial empire : all these various crea- 
tures, emblems of their several climes and homes, 
gallantly escorted by liveried grooms, and other 
functionaries; and appearing to be well-fed, con- 
tented, and more or less honourably used and waited 
on ; but still, in an obvious state of servitude : and 
thus, with Mr. Wombwell's fancy-dressed represen- 
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tative at its head^ to the sound of a gay brass band^ 
and amid the acclamations of the vulgar^ passed on a 
well-devised masque of England and her depen- 
dencies. 

However, it was the elephant and his belongings 
that taught me all this the clearest. 

Two presumptuous grooms were teasing the huge 
black brute,— sensitive and proud, however sensible 
and docile; and had set a monkey on its back, that 
fidgetted about from ears to tail, in red coat and 
epaulettes, worrying the patient giant, and mis- 
chievously deranging the barbaric pomp and trap- 
pings of its howdah. 

There, thought I, was the Honourable East India 
Company, and the Eight Honourable Board of 
Control — there the enormous Sepoy army— there 
the cadet-captains— there the petty provocations. 

And what did the elephant do ? 

For one insane moment of Oriental rage, a moment 
of terror and peril to all the crowd of Milford, that 
terrible beast broke loose from his tethers, trod 
furiously and with no gentle emphasis on the grooms 
aforesaid, and having seized the monkey with his 
trunk, hurled him into a horsepond. 

Brenda reared— as well she might, and all the 
town was in an uproar; but within a while the 
elephant's wrath was appeased; and so he suffered 
his grooms (a little tamed down from their former 
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insolence) to tether him once more^ and get him 
home : where, I believe, by force of fireworks, crow- 
bars, and starvation, they entirely subdued the mon- 
ster ; so as, without danger in future to the public, 
they might be sure of being able to lead him quietly 
on in the procession. 

P.S. I afterwards heard that the elephant, rather 
a pet of his keepers, had been injudiciously fed up 
and' highly pampered, which in the hot season 
especially fires his nature: and I thought it most 
ungrateful of the brute that he should have so 
treacherously turned upon, and rent those who are 
only too kind to him. 

No doubt, no doubt,— to hold the balance equi- 
tably,— we have been negligent, supine, and some- 
times contradictorily overbearing. We ought, some 
say, to have discountenanced idolatry, and yet, some 
others say, we have sinned by lack of tolerance to 
it : we place too much confidence in Asiatics, object 
some, and with manifest truth as to the past j we 
donH confide enough in them, say others, but keep 
them at too great distance. 

Anyhow, and in spite of all our governmental 
faults and shortcomings, the ferocity and ingratitude 
of that pampered elephant justifies its utter destruc- 
tion: and the heart of England can have in this 
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Indian insurrection^ no more patience with those 
traitors against humanity^ the professional humani- 
tarians who advocate Sepoy wrongs^ and palliate 
their most unutterable cruelties,— than it had in the 
Crimean war with the white-livered folks, most 
probably identicals, who committed equal treason 
against right and their country, when in a peace- 
mongering spirit they flattered Bussia, and traduced 
England. 

O, those Indian horrors, intolerable, unpardonable, 
unutterable! whereabout their very hideousness 
obliges us to keep silence, scarcely daring even to 
think; and the only consolation whereof is, to 
account of our outraged women and tortured 
children as verily among the Martyrs. But what an 
aggravation is it to our honest wrath at those 
atrocities to find human beings in our own land, 
calling themselves Englishmen and Irishmen, who 
abet or excuse such demoniac murderers ! Advo- 
cates like those are mere accomplices ; and will both 
here and hereafter be judged coequals in those crimes. 
And lest some puling hypocrite who falsely boasts 
he has a text to back his heartlessness, should 
murmur, ^Love your enemies,' — let jEsop fling a 
word to any such canting hound,— and say, "Yes, 
by all means, on the reasonable condition of his re- 
pentance ; if my erring brother say, ' I am sorry,' I 
forgive him heartily ; but even so, he gets his lawful 
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panishment : the penitent thief on the cross was not 
let off from crucifixion and broken limbs in that hot 
sun, even when accepted by Mercy Incarnate. 
Forgive as you hope to be forgiven ; on repentance 
and amendment, and no otherwise/' 

History^ they say, has two eyes, chronology and 
geography ; and Christianity has in like manner two 
eyes, right reason and right feeling : expound any 
text to disproportion against these, and you warp it 
to the damage of religion. Who dare be so exact- 
ingly literal as to pluck out a right eye, and cut off 
a right hand? Where is the modem humanity- 
monger who will give even to any one that asketh 
him? as to ''everyone*' that is with him, at least, 
manifestly out of the question: and what sort of 
reply, let JEsop ask, would the needy borrower be 
generously sent away withal by such usurious lender P 

We must take all these texts reasonably ; doing to 
others as, in mutual justice and propriety, we could 
wish them to do to us. But, to rejoice the infidel 
by forcing Christian precepts to absurdity (as 
Humanitarianism does) to postpone in one's affec- 
tions kindliness and virtue to cruelty and crime, to 
invest enemies flagrante delicto with a semi-sacred 
character, and to pamper the wicked at the expense 
of the good, these wise and just and generouar senti- 
ments provoke honest jEsop to blurt out against 
their meek-seeming but really truculent avower some 
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certain expresaive adjectives, knit together (or jnat 
Buch a man in Canning's famous Sapphic, — 

Wretcti ! wtiom no aense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance ! 
Sordid, nufeeling, reprobate, degraded. 

Spiritless, ontcast ! 



A. SMASH. 

At an awkward downhill comer near oar railway, 
I've just seen a mighty omnibus rush round full 
swing upon an unfortunate errand cart,— crashing, 
OTcrwbelminglj, and smashing not only shafts and 
panels and horseflesh, but also uncounted crockeries 
and a superincumbent old woman. A hideous 
collision it was ; but happily untragical, except for 
broken knees and a gash or two; whereby, as a 
reactive relief from what I feared to find a death, 
my fancy saw in it instanter— a terrible leader of the 
" ", walking into some great victim reputation. 

That ponderous omnibus load of anonymous 
Bcribes rushes recklessly into the thick of old di- 
plomates, generals, stateamen, and other like ancient 
potentates, forcing its huge Juggernaut wheels over 
all the cbina-courteaies and coarser earthenware de- 
s of civilization. 

Who escapes now without a crack in bis fame ? 
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Whose honour is undamaged^ whose name unblem- 
ished ? Verily, Mawworm's " I likes to be despised/' 
has become a new word of wisdom; for it means 
now-a-days "I likes to find myself in the gallant and 
calumniated company of all those whom mankind 
has hitherto held great, good, or glorious.*' 

It is fashionable now to wake and find one's self 
infamous,— that is to say, infamous so far as printed 
abuse and secret slander can avail to make a good 
man infamous. However, recollect, it is not the 
real thunder of public opinion that is hurling this 
infamy about so broadcast, but only some one poor- 
devil theatrical Salmoneus of the press, imitating our 
only real Jupiter, the popular voice. 

Let victim reputations take colnfort in tliis, that 
the scribe who has indited such murderous leaders is 
a mere miserable envious unit, and that his multitu- 
dinous readers only read him for amusement^ but 
believe him not. The license of the press is work- 
ing its own cure, forasmuch as nobody now thinks 
any the worse of any man (but rather all the better) 
for a fierce onslaught of the power usurped by 
sundry calumniators who are but the Dantons and 
Mirabeaux of our ill-used Eourth Estate. 
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CRITICS. 

Did you ever see a poor scared hare, flying for 
dear life before the greyhounds ? That^s a sensitive 
young author hunted by the critics. How they run 
him down, double upon him, and try to give him a 
tremendous backbite utterly to throw him over! 
Those huge, gaunt, fanged, famished hounds,— so 
cowardly, too ; a conspiracy of strong foes against 
one weak and harmless victim, whose very terror 
stimulates their craelty. 

DonH fear them, young author; they have long 
ago over done it, overrun themselves ; nobody heeds 
their opinions except in the way of enquiring an- 
xiously for books censured, so as to judge for them- 
selves ; and as for their praise or blame, the common 
fancy is, that it is somehow a matter of booksellers^ 
interest or authorial envy, of private favour or pique, 
of influence or indigestion, 

m tell you here a true story, brother authoret : 
and look you forward under the head of Zoilism also. 

-^sop had been guilty of a book,— a not unfre- 
quent folly, for Smith's works are in everybod/s 
hands, — and the early copies had elicited, as usual, 
plenty of praise and name. 

One review, however, overdid all possibilities of 
honest commendation : and as ^Esop was reading 
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wonderingly— for such tickling exceeded pleasure— 
the marvel was revealed : an afternoon post brought 
a letter from the disinterested writer of that critique, 
full of family secrets about debts and children, and 
begging the loan of twenty pounds. 

As I read (it is a vanity and a folly to confess it) 
^sop^s heart was misgiving him, and at least, ten, 
if not the whole twenty pounds were all but gone; 
however, unluckily for both author and critic, 
an overleaf postscript ran thus: "N.B. I may be 
pardoned for saying that my gratitude can repay you 
sevenfold ; as I have the ear of several editors in our 
club, and in especial am a principal writer in the— '^ 

Of course, this settled the question. That letter 
was never answered, as it was impossible for jEsop's 
honesty to buy praises. But listen further, friend 
authoret; I am very far from saying that the matter 
was more than a coincidence, but the curious result 
has been that however favouring aforetime, the 

aforesaid '' '' and divers fraternal prints, have 

been my meanest and bitterest mahgnants ever since. 
I may have deserved their ill opinions justly enough ; 
only they had not so been evidenced before : and I 
now am honoured by their hate. 

So be it : they live by slander, and the public loves 
amusement: and when one's friends get tired of 
Eobinson's perpetual praises, nothing serves him 
better than for a quick-witted foe to trim up a few 
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lies to Ids discredit : it polishes the dim mirror o« 
friendship to reflect more truly^ and wakes up even 
the outer world to judge for itself. 

Aj, stab in the dark^ Sir; stab at my back; stab 
away, with feeble malice and envy at what a Lord 
Mayor has been heard to denominate " the dignity of 
'is 'igh position I^' But it may disconcert even your 
impudence to be told that you are known, and but 
for sheer contempt would be exposed. 

So then, brave young author, set less highly by their 
praises, and dread their blame less fearfully. 

They have long ago overdone it. Week after 
week, some feeblest obscure is trumpeted a genius by 
his friend the editor ; week after week some vastly 
better man is sentenced by the same impartial judge 
to scorn and condemnation. All in vain — nobody 
cares;— the only one seriously damaged is the poor 
bepraised ; his book at all events, falls dead ; whereas 
it is a sort of kindness to cut up an author, that he 
and his lucubrations may be talked about. 

riy forth, ye many envious, rave and rend, ye 
anonymous cowards! Do your very worst even 
against me, hight JEsop, in the blackest, bitterest ink 
you can find,— and I will thank you for the very 
best of all advertisements ; there's nothing like venom 
for a poster. 

Fve known the day when ^sop himself has 
j^ayed the undignified part of that poor scared hare ; 
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but thej won't catch me giving them a breather 
again; in mj cozy form under the rough shelter of a 
forze-bush, Fll bide quiet and defy them. 

Bemember^ young author^ how Nehemiah mag- 
nificently asks^ Should such a man as I flee P 



PABIAHS. 



The antipathy of horses against asses is pretty nearly 
as proverbial as that between dogs and cats ; and a 
parable has just met me in the way thereanent. 

Turning the Warren Comer in my morning's ride, 
we came upon poor Jenny-ass taking a luxurious roll 
in the dusty road; Jenny is a costermonger's* 
donkey, both master and slave being decidedly ill- 
conditioned ; and the hideous object put my high- 
mettled mare out terribly. 

Brenda started^ and stopped, and snorted, and 
pricked her ears, and couldn^t be induced to pass the 
creature ; neither was I able reasonably to persuade , 
her to go on, after certain proud prancings, until 
that poor vulgarian had meekly sneaked into the 
wayside gutter, to crop hedgeweeds after its dust- 
bath. 

Aye, my Lady Brenda, this is just the fashion of 
your high-bred virtuous sex with other outcast 
females. Scarcely can you bear to tread on the 
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game ground with them ; horror and disgust are all 
jon have to greet them withal ; and your only refuge 
from their presence is utterly to ignore their being. 

So it has often come to pass^ that when some fair 
impulsive warm-hearted giri^ the victim to ill-breed- 
ing or temptation^ longs humbly and penitently to 
return again^ she finds her whole sex banded toge- 
ther against her. No mercy, is woman's motto 
against woman; no hope— and so the recklessness 
of desperation is her injured sister's practical reply. 
And if some larger-hearted man^ in a spirit of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, listens to any such poor penitent, 
and; would gladly give her a chance for recovery of 
character in his home-establishment, how does his 
narrow-minded wife receive the good suggestion ? 
Certainly with scorn, fortunately if not also with 
suspicion ; but anyhow quite unfavourably : and 
shocking to the Great Heart of Merciful Heaven 
must be the moral aspect of that virtuous self- 
righteous holy-matrimonied Mrs. Venom ! 

What is the secret root of such deep, such furious 
indignation P No doubt, no doubt, there are plenty 
to be easily enough alleged, for self-complacency is a 
tuberous plant, like a potato; and there are instantly 
producible as roots, — religion and morality, rights, 
wrongs, legitimacy, honour, and I know not what 
else. But jEsop will be base enough to guess at the 
very biggest root of all, permanent in the soil of 
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female human nature^ pervading all its ramifications^ 
—and of course to be most wrathfully repudiated as 
any reason whatever for such righteous " indignation 
against sin/^ It is this. Does not every govern- 
ment dealer in some heavily-taxed foreign article 
hate and persecute the bold and bare-faced smug- 
glers who supply contraband luxuries dirt-cheap and 
duty free ? Is there no jealous sense of antipathy 
mixed with selfish fear^ against wholesale spoilers of 
the wedding-market? Would ageing maidens and 
eager marrying mothers and that bright-eyed Widow 
Wadman really be so always disappointed of their 
hopes^ were it not for the detestable social sin which 
their own pride impolitically increases by utter hate- 
fulness and want of mercy ? 

I trow that a continuous lack of charity in your 
high-bred Lady Brendas, and the contrasting meek- 
ness of spirit in poor better-hearted Traviata is one 
reason why De Solus retains his chambers in that dull 
Albany ; and that, if our artificial hot-bed of corrup- 
tion — society— is ever to be purified from its greatest 
(element of iU, it must be effected by woman's open 
heart to woman— by the way of return being ren- 
dered less impossible ;— by our numerous unmarrying 
De Soluses being attracted through the power of 
Christian charity to those their equals as to marriage, 
who may become bold enough and good enough to 
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act upon the word of Him who said " Neither do I 
condemn thee V' 



THE COLD SHADE. 

There is an immense yew tree on my lawn which 
gives my little niece no end of care and trouble. 
She canH bear the great, gloomy, deadly thing ; she 
grudges the barren circle of its lowering arms as a 
canker on our velvet grass; she is always planting 
violets on that blank bare spot, and they continually 
sicken there and die. 

" Why doesn't uncle cut it down, that nasty old 
tree?'' 

In vain does uncle urge antiquity, dignity, the 
right of still being there because it has been there 
so long, and the certain amount of dingy grandeur 
in the yew itself; all these arguments are overborne 
in little niece^s mind by the harm it does and has 
done time out of mind, the deadly old thing. Twice, 
in our knowledge, it killed cows, and once a poney, 
which had strayed out of bounds and fed upon 
forbidden fare; its sickly sweet and slimy berries 
had made me, JEsop, ill as a child ; and who knows 
how many better children than -ffisop may not in the 
ages past have been poisoned by it ? And then there 
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is the constant destruction of turf^ and those beds 
of dead violets. 

Yes ; Sir Hugh Fitzhugh, now a duke, came over 
with the conqueror, and has been a conquering hero 
ever since; the yew of a thousand years is his 
vegetable type, and the very likeness of his own cold 
shade ; nothing can tolerate his hard proud presence, 
and all perishes beneath the gloom of his overbearing 
hugeness. 

Violet-scented modest merit dies of drought and 
pride beneath the boughs of rank. Eankl— a 
famous word is that Eank, for the idea of overgrown 
worthlessness, the flaunting dock, deep-rooted, huge- 
leafed, a bully and a giant among weeds— rank, I 
say, thrusts in its ancient claims to all the honours 
of the pack, before the struggling player of life's 
game born to a bad hand ; rank hinders and treads 
down a people by the heels of the children of the 
very men whom they are silly enough to lift above 
their heads ; rank, not the reward of merit but the 
right of Primogeniture. This is the great deadly 
yew that overgrows us every way ; cut it down, root 
it up, why cumbereth it the ground ? 

My indignation burns, too, at the cheat practised 
on us now by oligarchs, under the pretence of yielding 
to the cry for honour to merit. Merit is a levelling 
matter, vulgar and plebeian as religion itself; totally 
unexclusive, unconventional, giving trouble, claiming 

k2 
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unhereditarj respect, pushing into our places — even 
if not pushing ns out of them ; in fact merit is a 
bore. But, what's to be done? The people, aye 
and the Queen too, will have it that some of our 
cake be given to desert, and needs must that we 
seem to yield. But, in the gift of honour to the 
common herd let us shrewdly sow it broadcast, that 
so honour be no honour at all; be indiscriminate, 
and make medalists ridiculous by appearing in 
thousands ; and if needs must again that individuals 
be starred, let it be only for brute animal courage, 
the very lowest form of human excellence. 

Ignore, ignore for ever, and keep down the 
honourable claims of science, and invention, and civil 
worth, and literature— and if you must reward the 
low-bom or others unknown to our pale, be it only 
for the bulldog quality of pinning an enemy. 

Thafs the Jesuitical thought of an effete oligarchy, 
monopolists of stars and garters, dogs in the manger, 
over nobler because newer and unsullied honours, 
which our good Queen's heart is eager to well out 
upon human merit everywhere, but is hitherto let and 
hindered in its aspirations by the freezing influences 
of too many little-great around, counselling a pru- 
dent reserve from such good impulses. 

Ifor Florence Nightingale, and her delicately- 
unique order of nobility, we the people, give God 
and the Queen alone all thanks ; for we know that 
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our full-blood oligarchs abhor such a precedent* The 
idea of rewarding merit is hateful to mere rank. 



EARLY AND LATE. 

How carefully you coax a seedling plant, or rear 
a cutting; and yet how ruthlessly you cut down the 
same rank old geranium in November, or fling it on 
the dunghill to rot among the rubbish 1 

So with us all; the tender little babe, petted and 
doted on, — see it in old age rooted up and flung 
away : O the waste of love in infancy, and the utter 
want of it in second childhood ! I pity those old 
geraniums, remembering their fostered youth; and 
sad is the contrast between man as a despised weed, 
and the cherished darling he was in childhood. 

I never nurse my summer cuttings, nor clear off 
winter plants without the thought of this ; it runs 
throughout nature; the young creature everywhere 
is loved and loveable, the old a mere incumbrance 
and a nuisance. Charles Lamb reasonably grieves 
that a sucking pig should grow to be a hog ; it is a 
self-experience, a self-sorrow. Aye, and the first 
young idea of anything is alike a contrast with its 
after dull reality— this is the fondled babe and that 
the pushed-out elder,— ''Get out of tbe way, old 
Dan r' instead of *' Welcome, sweet stranger I" 
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See the difference between the artist's first love of 
his subject, and its used-up neglected condition in 
the loft ; how he thought about every harmonizing 
tint in those early days— and now how scornfully is 
the whole finished picture hidden away near the roof 
with its face to the plaster ! 

So with us all— the peasant's fondled first-born 
finishes by being a kicked-out union pauper;— the 
rooted cutting you are so tenderly transplanting will 
grow to be a rank thing to be flung away at potting 
time. 

Woe, for all such sad chances 1 Woe for early 
beauties, loves, and innocences, blighted into all their 
absences or opposites ; woe to us all for cares, and 
affections thrown away ! 



SPURS. 



Given a manageable mouth, a fair temper, and 
moderate age in your bearer, with a firm seat, a kind 
heart, and no impatience in yourself, and spurs are a 
clear gain— not else. 

We have most of us been ridden with spurs in our 
time ; and it is well if necessities or other tyrannies 
have not been cruel ; and that we have learned to 
pick up our feet nattily among the ruts, and have 
answered the sharpish rowel with docility unflinch- 
ing. 
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Then there is that nobler spur touching either 
flank continually :—" Fame is the spur that the 
clear spirit doth urge/'-and no mixt metaphor of 
an " infirmity'^ either, good Sir John, (who hast been 
daring enough abo to tell us that *^ Blind mouths 
hold crooks V^ in that same most unequal Lycidas,) 
no infirmity, bat a right noble force, luring and 
driving and winning heavenwards. Mark you, a 
clear spirit, pure, unsullied, and sincere, without 
the fog of worldliness or self; the wholesome 
love of fame well-earned and well-used is just that 
gentle spur-touch so warily wise at the crisis of a 
leap. 

But he must be docile, patient, and spirited ; or 
the good intent of Providence in life's continual 
spurring will only goad a fretful temper into obsti- 
nate hatreds. 

Adversities that soften some, harden others ; and I 
wot of more than one bufifetted spirit for whose weal 
a merely human wisdom regarding individuals would 
prescribe some milder regimen. Nay, this is true 
even of whole classes and nations. Bemember, 
however, that we see not all, only some small seg- 
ment of our circle; and that we are habitually 
omitting from our estimate that mighty makeweight 
of Another World. Depend upon it, all these cal- 
culated forces and their seeming good or evil influ- 
ence upon immortal souls will somehow and some- 
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where be vindicated as all having " worked together 
for good/' 



AESOFS PATENT HEAL-ALL. 

Haven't you often longed to run a muck^ like an 
irate gentleman of Japan, smashing all a-head, mad- 
buUwise, and taking your fill of vengeance against 
all circumstances, men, and things ? 

And being, doubtless, utterly interdicted from 
such egregious exploit, haven't you suffered the 
canker, misnamed Patience, to eat into the very walls 
of your heart, drain its generous juices, and leave all 
dry, hardened, and heated— baked clay instead of 
feeling flesh ? 

^sop's patent remedy for this state of evil moral 
irritation, is a good wild gallop— a helter-skelter two- 
or-three-mile breather on the downs— as decidedly 
preferable on the whole (in spite of peril by way of 
accident) to slaughtering kith and neighbours, or 
stagnating, by reaction of the heart, into a sort of 
mummied fiend. 

"With the sensitive, — and when was a hunchback 
otherwise? — ite^rated worries either madden or 
harden : to the solitary bachelor-worldling, there are 
the stingings of evil conscience ; to the speculative 
merchant-gambler, dread and chances of ruin ; ay. 
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and to the respectable ordinary Benedict, cares of a 
household, constant broils about domestics, clatter of 
misbehaving children, and, in chief, the universal 
fussiness of that aggravating mortal, Mrs. B. ; for all 
such miseries of human life, to these I recommend 
the panacea of a downright full-cry gallop : '* 0, 
give me but my Arab steed \" 

Try it, if you are lucky enough to have old ^sop's 
chances of a breezy race-course, a firm seat, and a 
sure-footed, high-spirited mare. Cares are distanced, 
worries clean forgotten, and all the dull hatefulness 
of indignation changed [presto] into cheerfulness, 
and buoyancy, and courage, and energetic hope, by 
the magic of my patent cure for the blue devils— a 
gallop. 



A PIG IN A POKE. 

Eastern match-making is avowedly conducted in 
the dark ; and a young couple seldom can see each 
other's faces until the very crisis of matrimony, when 
mutual disappointment pretty generally ensues; 
however, they take out their revenge in the plurality 
of wives ; their chance is not simply one and indi- 
visible. 

Now, westwardly here, matrimonials are pretty 
much in the dark, too. The Persian and Chinese 
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only act from theory what we as bluntly carry out in 
practice, they having the advantage over us in the 
multiplied chances aforesaid. How seldom is a wedding 
anything but the discovery of ugly truths, long 
sedulously hidden but now revealed too late for cure ; 
and marriage itself, any more than the solemn 
inauguration of a life-long disappointment I 

-^Jf ay ; wise was the profane punster who ap- 
pended to that time-worn comfort-breathing axiom 
—'' Matches are made in heaven"— the somewhat 
startling qualification, that still sometimes they are 
dipped in '^i— ,''— Well, the great idea of ''brim- 
stone^' will serve instead of another A—; a fact not 
unknown to most husbands and wives from ignition 
of temper, and the like sulphureous experiences. 

Fortunate -ZEsop ! to be able, through the bacca- 
laurean emancipation consequent upon his hump, to 
utter this terrible mot from others' sorrows only; 
that his lying down is unvext by jealousies, his 
getting up unworried by the excitability of nerves : 
and. blessed be that hump of his, which saves him 
from such possible tormentings. 0, husbands 1 
which of you will dare to tell the truth about a 
certain gentle-looking tigress you wot of? Which 
of you will acknowledge the immeasurable difference 
between that exquisite earliest courting-love, and its 
too frequent sequitur the wedded hatred? Which 
of you will confess to what old iBsop's keen eye 
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has (rfitentimes detected in families^ to wit^ that a 
patient endurance of irremediable ills is the average 
attempted happiness ? Which of you will be fool 
enough to proclaim that your romantic attachment 
died or was blown out directly the character-veil was 
raised, and that nothing has burnt since but the 
indignant sense of having been taken in by lying 
prettinesses, and caught by a Tartar disguised as a 
shepherdess of Arcady? Which of you will have 
the evil hardihood to avow that the liappiest day of 
your life will be the day. of your release from an 
intolerable yoke ? 

And ye, O many, many good and patient wives ! 
who with an equal martyrdom of heart and loyalty to 
weddingdom are silent, suffering all in secret with a 
smile;— which among your loving multitude will 
confess the wreck of hope, broken on the rocky 
shore of some cold, hard, profligate husband? 
Which of you does not rather screen him, and try to 
make the world believe he treats you more than 
kindly ? Which of you will care to warn your best 
friend against the pains and penalties of marriage, 
nor rather by a quasi pious fraud induce her also to 
walk straight into the same snare that has so sharply 
trapped you ? 

I speak of these perpetual mis-matches. None 
seem to meet their mates. The choice is made too 
soon and too much at hap-hazard ; yet once only and 
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for ever it must be— a burden grievous to be borne. 
Be content, be content, and make the best of it 
always ; for disappointment is your lot and your due, 
O idolatrous human, in marriage as in all things else 
you set your heart upon. Tet, for all such world- 
wide sense of being cheated in the matter, nobody 
tells out the truth that everybody feels. All are 
found drinking gallant toasts and making fulsome 
speeches, replete with false feminine compliment; 
whereby, however, no one is deceived. 

No one? Well, no one but you, frank young 
bachelor, believing all things ; and you, love-sick 
maiden, hoping all things, hoodwinked and drawn to 
the decoy, and both like enough to be disenchanted 
anon, and disenthralled in spirit, when chains are on 
the body. 

Well, all these things are mortal fate and human 
nature. We cannot mend the matter, and, possibly 
enough for mundane paradoxes, would not if we 
could; only, my dear frank young fellow, and my 
dearer fair young friend, before you consent to barter 
your priceless single-blessedness for the perpetual 
second presence of another^s faults and follies; 
before you give up freedom and all its glittering 
possibilities for the dull realities of thraldom, take 
good heed as to your bargain, and do not buy a pig 
in a ■J)oke; and when you do (somewhat rashly at 
any rate) take your allotted ticket in the perilous 
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lottery of marriage^ expect a blank; for it^s a 
thousand to one you^U win it. iBsop's is a bitterish 
philosophy— isn't it? What then? By nature's 
teaching, the very taste of health is a bitter— a tonic. 



BURYING. 

'' Heaven deliver us from Oligarchy \" soliloquized 
I to Brenda, as we walked by the new cemetery, 
''from the centralistic despotism of our Great 
Governing United Families, Heaven deliver poor old 
England V 

So, the workhouses are to have pauper grave- 
yards, to carry the shame of poverty as near as false 
philanthropy can manage to the very realm of 
Hades ! By the new Burial Act, poor-law guar- 
dians, are required to provide special cemeteries for 
the interment of paupers, — ^that their insolvent dust 
mingle not with anything respectable 1 

And so, as I jogged along, all this that foUoweth 
crystallized within my brain upon the saddle : 

cruel tender mercies of the bad, 
foolish wisdom of the mean and base ! 

Alas for charities that make men sad. 
And harden into brutes the human race ! 
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.From such philanthropy defend us, Heaven,-^ 
From statesmanship like this for erermore 

Eescne, untainted by such bitter leaven. 
The wholesome natures of our honest poor ! 

What, — ^18 it not enough through life to brand 

With that un-English word a " pauper's" name 
Each aged rural worthy of the land, 

Qrest in the dull drab livery of shame,—- 
To tear him from his home and bairns and wife, 

And use him in the workhouse as a slave. 
Till, having water-gruePd him from life. 

You hide his parish cofi&n in the grave ? 

No ! — ^now, it seems, to hold our '* paupers" dead. 

That pauper burial-places must be found, — 
To stigmatize, — ^albeit the spirit's fled, — 

The poor man's body rotting underground ! 
For deeper scorn to make his widow weep, 

His cowering orphans shrink for humbler shame. 
Because, ay even in his last long sleep. 

Your mercies blight their pauper father's name ! 

Dear English poor ! this wrong shall never be. 

Whatever hardship else your lot befall ; 
The grave at least from tyrants shall be free. 

An honourable open bed for all : 
Six feet in his churchyard, that hallow*d spot. 

Is due of common right to every man 
Gone to the bourne where Mammon blesses not. 

And where Its curses may no longer ban. 
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Ay ! we will have no Golgothas forsooth. 

No potters-fields to bury strangers in. 
No skull-places for tyranny's hard tooth. 

Where that hyena still may gnaw and grin, — 
Death, the Deliverer, shall be sanctified. 

In poor men's bodies as in rich men's bones. 
And poverty shall lie " my lords" beside. 

E'en though in life for bread they gave him stones. 

Enough ! if indignation fires my heart, 

I bum as universal England will. 
When, finding out the central spider's art, 

We tear to shreds his despot-web of skill : 
Hear ! shallow statesman ! differences cease 

Where for a soul earth's trial scene is o'er, — 
And so our brother, dead at last in peace. 

Is Equal Man, a pauper now no more ! 

But rich folks, too, are tyrannically treated by our 
Whig potentates now-a-days : scarce one can use 
his family vault without instant special favour of the 
Home Office,— which, under the false plea of the 
public health, has contrived to dispossess most of us 
of our old paternal tombs, in order to serve the ends 
of cemetery companies. And I know a certain 
desecrated church, deep in a park and handy to a 
mansion; where through private influences, this 
same false plea of the public health has closed a 
churchyard to all the parish under our precious 
Burial Act : all except one are thereby robbed, but 
that one has the ear of a Whig potentate. 
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there are unaveoged wrongs in plenty every- 
where for knight-errantry to whet its steel upon; 
and your modem Qoixote^s steel is — a steel pen. 



YEH'S NAY. 



Where's the wisdom of forcing weakness into its 
cognate principle, obstinacy— of driving unreason- 
able irritability into the momentary might of pas- 
sion? Here we are bombarding an empire on a 
point of etiquette, and possibly at this very moment 
slaughtering helpless thousands, because a pumpkin- 
headed mandarin chooses to be not at home to our 
domiciliary visits ! 

All this puts me in mind of the mess our dignified 
doctor, Newsaw, lately got into : and he^s not well 
out of it yet. A certain half-witted hulking tramper, 
who hawks oranges, was unluckily discovered by our 
pompous friend to be what the vulgar call "span- 
ing'' at him pubUcly, as he was marching down the 
high street: the said "spanning*^ being a modem 
adaptation of what antiquarians have found on old 
satirical medals, and theologians may still read of 
in the inspired prophet, as " putting the branch to 
the nose,^' derisively. Now Doctor Newsaw, having 
a vain-glorious sense of his own greatness, unthink- 
ingly determined on a public apology from the big 
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fool forthwith : the silly demand was of course at 
once despised, with additional insult— the little 
street-boys, that always collect on such occasions 
from some where or other, like eastern vultures, 
began to crowd round,— and the lubber was thereby 
encouraged to go on more vexatiously than ever 
with his insolence. The doctor threatened sticks, 
and went at it, too, lustily ; there was an undignified 
struggle, in which Newsaw would seem to have had 
the best of it ; but that the mob increased, the lout 
still kept on spanning and retreated to his home, and 
our irate doctor followed manfully. There, up a 
close dirty court, the matter amounted to a riot ; for 
Newsaw, and his admiring posse of urchins, smashed 
windows, broke in the door, and drove lubber 
upstairs j where still, notwithstanding, he kept on 
grinning and spanning pertinaciously as ever ! But 
Newsaw wouldn't give in, not he: he called for 
straw and fire to smoke the tramper out— and would 
very possibly have burnt down our whole country- 
town, in the omnipotent expansiveness of his wrath 
— but that the authorities interfered, fining Newsaw 
handsomely for the riot; who, in very court, had 
the satisfaction of seeing that imbecile hulker 
still spanning at him I What had he gained by 
putting up the back of an obstinate fool,— but the 
conviction of all mankind, that he himself was just 
such another ? 
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The British lion, or his present avatar thereof, 
P-lm-rst-n, seems to me to have grown over-plucky, 
if not indecorously irascible, in old age. Time was 
when the generous beast was too proud or too sleepy 
to mind the yelping of jackals or hyenas ; reserving 
its roar and spring for nobler foes. Now, however, 
it marches about with every hair on end, and eyes 
flashing fire (like Mr. Gordon Cumming's famous 
man-eater), to strike terror into curs; but, in the 
presence of any mightier neighbours, cares to do 
little but exchange assurances of high consideration ! 
We are fierce enough against Greece, and Naples, 
and Persia, and Siam, and Scinde, and Borneo, and 
China— braggadocios against idiots; but by way of 
make-weight, are as overpolite with all greater states, 
—France, Austria, Prussia, and Eussia— as the 
Kootooing Rigdumfunnidos and Aldiboronti-phosco- 
phornio. 

A word by way of postscript. iEsop's " indecor- 
ously irascible'' of a few months ago, is by no means 
now to be made applicable by your war-denouncers 
to the British Lion's spring upon the Bengal Tiger. 
It was true enough as to the matrimonial wrongs of 
Mr. Hassan, the pilfered ladles of Don Pacifico, and 
that miserable and unworthy pretext the opium- 
lorcha : but now there has arisen a case for energetic 
rage and retribution indeed. 

It has disturbed many a pious mind to strive to 
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interpret the mystery of Providence in this matter of 
oar Indian massacres: why can Almighty Mercy 
have permitted such awful orgies of heathen cruelty, 
such utter abominations in the tortures of innocent 
babes and Christian men and women P And what is 
to be done with their flayers, their sawers-asunder, 
their Agag-hewers, their unutterable polluters and 
destroyers? The second question answers the first. 
Heathendom in the East, — even among the ter* 
ritories nominally under our rule, — is full of the 
dark places of devilry and wickedness; and Light 
and Good must now, at length, before Time come to an 
end, be made to penetrate everywhere. We, in our 
merchant-princedcnn, merely reaping and shearing 
India for money, were fast asleep about religions and 
moralities, heedless even of the cruel ways wherein 
each native tributary levied his dues for our coffer* 
We were to be awakened terribly from that opium 
torpor in our Mammon's cave, to this bed of pain 
and this uprising fear,— to the hot haste of a sudden 
judgment to be escaped, and of instant duties to be 
imperatively done. So, to startle universal man into 
one feeling that the abominations of the heathen 
must utterly come to an end, some hecatombs of our 
purest victims are, with unusual circumstances of 
horror, sacrificed to the ruthless shrines of Moloch 
and Baal ; as for those victims, God now rewards them 
amply and for ever ; even as His good angel supported 

L 2 
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each poor fainting mutilated frame throughout its 
shocking martyrdom ; and^ for their guilty murderers^ 
there is but one interpretation of that dark saying 
echoing in every heart, extermination : as Joshua did 
to Ai and her king, utterly destroying with the edge 
of the sword, smiting hip and thigh, and hanging 
those criminals on the nearest trees, so, some modem 
Joshua of our Israel must do to Delhi and her king ; 
we must not leave one rebel to exult over England's 
hideous wrongs, or to boast of the triumph of their 
devilry over our outraged sisters. 

Hitherto we have held i India upon sufferance; it 
must now be ours by conquest and possession; our 
rule, still benevolent and beneficent to the vast mass 
of those peaceable millions, must be more active to 
enlighten idolatry and to crush out crime ; teaching 
also an open contempt for superstitions and caste- 
prejudice, and putting down with strong hand the 
stews and styes of Asiatic pollution, the zenana- 
secret cruelties, eunuchism, mutism, and all other 
horrors of heathendom. If this is the ultimate 
result, our martyrs will have died happily for the 
wide interests of the human race ; as they have also 
gloriously for themselves, through the compensating 
mercies of their King Inunortal, Invisible, — Who, 
out of that furnace of affiction hath given them an 
eternal and exceeding paradise of Glory. 
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MY OBI-STICK. 

When 1 do dismount,— and nobody, not even a 
Guacho, positively lives and dies in the saddle— my 
shorter limb necessitates the help of a walking-stick ; 
and those who do me suit and service (bachelors and 
uncles are not often without some sort of court-* 
following) are apt to make their special matters j9ay 
by adding to my regiment of sticks. 

I have them of all sorts, from Arctic sea^unicorn 
horns to Niagaran-hickory from Goat Island, from 
Abbotsford-birch to Lebanon-cedar— mementoes of 
travel and records of incident, tokens of friendliness 
and historic morsels. I have sticks suggestive of all 
sorts of stories ; that have poked into the sources of 
the Nile with Mungo Park, fenced with Charles the 
Mad of Sweden, been given by the little Frederick 
to his monkey Yoltaire, and supported the gentle- 
manly courtesy of Washington at Mount Vernon. 

But pre-eminently my stick with a story, and an 
allegory, and a moral, is my obi-stick. You shall 
hear all about it ; and if it teaches you nothing, the 
fault must be in some other stick than mine of 
Obeah-land. 

The hero of this writing is, then, a plain enough 
piece of logwood, surmounted by a very hideous 
knob— a grinning nigger-head in ebony. It was 
given to me with serious cautions by a superstitious 
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him at once of what he vowed to be the tempter of 
his morals and the ruin of his peace : and have since 
^had the pleasure of hearing from him frequently that 
now he has got rid of that detestable sticky he is 
quite a reformed character. 

Postscript.-- 1 forgot to tell you^ that a most 
worthy clerical friend of mine induced him to be 
more temperate as to his grog, and less indiscrimi-^ 
nate in the choice of his companions ; and was addi- 
tionally the happy medium of making him twist his 
superstitious feelings into a religious faith. Never- 
theless, Jack to this hour thanks me for having 
relieved him of that obi-stick, and wonders to find 
that it never has done me any harm. 



OUE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

Friends and fashions, hopes and fears, all the 
incidents and accidents of life— how things pass! 
How quickly and how utterly ! Just as the fields 
and woods, and cottages and wayside matters in one 
of JSsop^s fastest rides, so come and go in a con- 
tinuous stream our joys and sorrows^ our interests 
and our anxieties, and all the other changing furniture 
of this world. 

Look up your old Lettses, and older letters ; what 
chilling melancholy autumn-tints of bygone days, 
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and scenes^ and feelings^ are enshrined among such 
diaries; what a phantasmagoria of bitter and sweety 
all now mellowed down into a something of vagoe, 
sadness for the retrospect. Even while we are 
qaietly examining any present phase of circumstance 
concerning as, the whole gradually alters like a 
dissolving view; or oftener, some violent twist of 
Providence changes at once and altogether the field 
of our ever-moving life's kaleidoscope. 

And what becomes of all this fact-full past ? Its 
material things indeed do vanish; not alone in the 
case of such minutis as those tons of lost pins, that 
ought to make a very hedge-hog or pincushion of 
this eaith, and so are proverbially among the myste- 
ries of statistics; nor only of such destructible 
sibyllines as the whilome myriads of ' (for instance) 
Uncle Tom's Cabins, now become well-nigh as scarce 
as the first edition of Hamlet;— but as to all those 
grosser cart-loads of heavy endurable properties that 
are ever passing through one's hands. How they 
vanish and melt away, and have done so in their 
ancestors, through countless generations ! What 
can have become of all those breast-plates, and 
ruffles, and morions, and wigs ? And what of our 
more modern catalogue of so-called indestructible 
moveables and personals ? All, by some mysterious 
process of self-elimination, are continually being 
ded away; and there can be no doubt that 
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things do make themselves scarce in a strange but 
certain manner. 

How, then, is it with the immaterial? With 
ideas, and facts, and phases, and feelings? Are 
they as evanescent? No. Strangely enough, sub- 
stance is shadowy, while shadows, if not substance, 
amount to essence. Bishop Berkeley was quite 
right. It is just this : even as aforesaid fields, and 
woods, and cottages in their hard reality have passed, 
but in their memory are present; so, in spite of 
men's and things' evanishment, their immaterials 
survive in thought and are immortal, bringing with 
them pleasure or pain in looking back, hope* or a 
fearful dread in looking forward. 

Every scene of our kaleidoscope has been 
daguerreotyped by Providence, all the combinations 
photographed, all the variations fixed. Yonder 
child with his optical fairing at the cottage door, as 
he wonders at it in the sun, shadows out for me the 
phases of existence, showing how ever-changeable 
they be; for they pass, melt, and become something 
else like chemical magic, and are only agreed in a 
persistency of changeableness, never continuing in 
one stay. Let this thought keep prosperity humble, 
and adversity hopeful, and duty diligent, and con- 
science clean. 

[The same idea occurs versified by our friend,— 
probably after the same ride: and as a sonnet is 
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luckily a very small plot of print, ^sop's editor will 
reproduce it here :] 

I saw a child with a kaleidoscope 

Taming at will the tesselated field ; 

And straight my mental eye became unseal'd* 
I learnt of life, and read its horoscope : 

Behold, how fitfully the patterns change ! 
The scene is azure now with hues of Hope ; 

Now sober'd grey by Disappointment strange ; 
With Love's own roses blushing, warm and bright ; , 

Black with Hate's heat, or white with JBnvy's cold ; ' 
Made glorious by Bdigion's purple light; 

Or sicklied o'er with yellow lust of gold : 
So, good or evil coming, peace or strife. 

Zeal when in youth, and Avarice when old. 
In changeful chanceful phases passeth Life. 




HOUSEKEEPING. 

As a happy bachelor, -ffisop can hardly be thought 
to know much about wife-influences in a house^ 
except indeed by seeing somewhat^ and suspecting 
more, of the domestic experiences of neighbours. 
But he has read and believes in the "Greatest 
plague in Life/' and imagines that vinegar-cruet, 
Mrs. Sk— -nn— rst — n, to be pretty well the most to 
Uame in the matter. 
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Woe to the dislocated home ruled over bj that 
centrifugalizing centre^ a repulsire female! Alas 
for the meanness^ the uncharitableness^ the un- 
reasonableness, the selfishness of far too many 
mistresses I 

By utter contempt of Christian kindliness, by 
proud folly, by hateful domineering, by absolute 
treatment of our free-bom menials worse (short of 
very blows) than Uncle Sam uses his niggers, far too 
many of our wifely housekeepers richly deserve the 
wretchful homes they make. 

Why is the husband early at his counting-house 
and late at his club P Why are daughters in haste 
to marry away with anybody, pining to be free of the 
clamorous old rookery P Why are sons disobedient, 
and scornful, and haters of home P ^he last house- 
maid shall reply oracularly, '^ Missus is a dragon I" 

Ay; there may be English missuses, who (if in 
the congenial atmosphere of Charleston or New 
Orleans) would make pattern models of tyranny and 
irrational e]^action for Mrs. Beecher Stowe's next 
tale; no cold-drawn Mrs. St. Clair could be more 
unmerciful on Ml points of human affections, than 
are some of our well-drest charmers in the matter of 
their handmaidens' '^followers:" and apropos of 
horses,— iEsops special pets, for he is all but a 
Houhwynnym- worshipper, you know,— I'm quite 
sure that no female New Arliner can have less pity upon 
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nigger-flesh than many of our titled dames upon the 
frostbitten horse-flesh shivering in the square at their 
midnight routs. 

However, all these are to be supposed mere 
guesses ; but ^sop even in his bachelor capacity has 
especial experiences of his own in the matter of 
household servants. He must confess, that whether 
or not occasioned causd predictd, i. e. by ''the 
missus/' our social condition in the matter of 
domestics has degenerated into a very plague-state. 

Where are now the happy homes of patriarchal 
peace and Christian charity? Where the family 
treasures, servants whose good characters are heir- 
looms, and whose affections rooted in the old place 
and its owners as the very oaks and elms ? All gone 
with Sir Roger de Coverley. And instead thereof, 
what have we? Wanton, wasteful, wicked women 
— (one really cannot help alliterating the w in such 
company)— dressy, silly, and contumacious; who, 
though born and bred in starving cottages, care for 
nothing but finery, luxury, and gaiety; holding 
master as the common dupe, and work the common 
foe; slighting every duty, slandering every neigh- 
bour, pilfering, impertinent, and impracticable. Phi- 
losophers withal, if with equal mind " to know how 
to want as how to abound*' be philosophy ; for half a 
word of rebuke will suffice to make their proud 
untutored spirits spring out of every present com- 
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tovty credit^ and advantage into the abyss of town- 
guilt or honester starvation! But fools too,— for 
they forget old age, and illness, and duty, and God. 

Next, after Mrs. Sk— nn— rst— u aforesaid, the 
Eegistry Office may have to answer for much of this. 
Places to any extent are now-a-days exchangeable for 
half-a-crown, and so every master gets a loosefish 
servant, and every servant a vexed and soured and 
suspicious master. Meanwhile, proper housekeeping 
becomes yearly more impossible ; and we shall soon 
be driven into the restaurateur- system of Paris, or 
the human hives of America. 

And the sooner the better, say I; for so only 
shall we be freed from the slavery of keeping 
servants. 



THE FROG IN A STONE. 

To be quite alone, unvext by the antagonism of 
any other being, to enjoy one^s fancies in a silence 
sweeter than the music of all the muses, to be 
absolutely free, as you never can be while another's 
eye is on you, this is ^sop's spiritual elysium,-r-to 
be quite alone. 

And how seldom we can manage it in life ! How 
rare a luxury with most men is this same quiet 
solitude ! Verily, the love thereof is one good cause 
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whj mj saddle and I so often keep each other 
company. Who can estimate the blessed cahn of a 
country huie overhang with hazels and fringed with 
ferns and mosses? Ihere^ unseen^ unheard^ can 
Msop ofttimes revel in thoughts^ and shout them 
too, no stranger intermeddUng with his joy; there, 
after an exhilarating canter over wild Blackheath, 
I love in such a lane to find myself alone. So too, 
sometimes in the crowded town, how one hugs 
oneself in an ideal solitary blessedness, cased and 
all but dominoed in that huge warm and furlined 
cloak of many pockets, hiding hump and all, and 
winning even upon London-bridge the priceless 
luxury of solitude. 

^sop, ^sop, Fm afraid all this is very selfish; 
and that you, wrapped in your separate autocracy, 
may be much like that old newspaper frog one 
periodically reads of, as "just discovered by a 
quarryman in a solid lump of limestone.^' 

The cold, monastic, self-complacent bachelor 
eremite ! The dull unpleasant reptile, useless and 
by no means ornamental ! The wonder of gregarious 
men, suspected withal and detested by the shrewd 
among them. Hop out, old iEsop, expand and 
mingle with others ; the more we see of our kind, the 
better we like them. Solitude ever breeds uncharit- 
able thoughts ; put them and it away ; and however 
cozy be your insulated self-containment, remember 
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the lesson taught yon by that lazy^ selfish disagree- 
able frog. 



SUNSHINE. 

My philosophical friend^ Spicer^ has a sun-dial^ 
which^ with his accustomed rage for discovery, he 
has been at no small pains to make independent of 
sunshine for its horal revelations. He fancies that 
the modem German's od-force will be enough for 
dial purposes, without any recourse to the genial 
smile of day; but I have not yet heard that he has 
made out noon by his invention. 

However, friend Jonathan's od-fancy came to my 
after-ruminations (for I had seen him over his garden 
wall as T trotted by, endeavouring to influence the 
gnomon with a magnet)— it came to me, I say, as a 
good and true allegory. 

Look you, that dial is the Bible— the letter of 
revelation— a dead letter if unsunned by heavenly 
grace; a staid and orderly system of codes and 
signals indeed, and graduated neatly, chapter and 
verse fashion ; but all to no effect upon the gnomon, 
unless the light of life be there, to concentrate the 
shadowy doubt and fleeting hope into one fixed form 
of faith. So only is the Word a guide to us, when 
illumined by the Spirit from on high. So is the 
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dial only useful^ when the sunbeam lights upon 
it. 

Ay, and there are other thoughts here, Jonathan 
Spicer. Tour German od-force is just that forced 
rationalism which expounds miracle by jugglery, 
refines fact into myth, and darkens precept to the 
utter mystification of duty, by means of that false 
mirage, oriental imagery. It wonH do, Jonathan. 
Galvanism may imitate life— -hideously; and ration- 
alism — which is reason run to seed — may breed a 
sort of lurid phosphorescence ; but the life and the 
light are in none of your alembics; they are 
anywhere, everywhere, excepting in your batteries. 
Pure reason, (as they presumptuously call a scheme 
neither pure nor rational), can no more discern the 
deeper and the higher Bible-truths, than that mys- 
tical od-force can extract time from the diaFs face, 
independently of sunshine. 

And yet more is there to be learnt about your 
dial, Jonathan. What are all those lines and angles 
on the pavement, but the fixed observations of human 
experience when enlightened by the sun, wisely set 
down and meant to help in days of darkness ? And 
what are creeds and forms of faith and prayer, what 
are church articles, and the old patristic system of 
theology, but the preservation, in a settled shape, of 
truths, somewhile revealed through the spiritual sun- 
shine flung upon the gnomon of the Bible ? 
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Further: whereas the duteous rely wisely and 
well on such primitive demarcations of faith, the 
more sceptical and self-dependent (such as yourself, 
Jonathan), are apt to depend rather on their own 
bad watches for true noon, than on those old lines 
and angles. And the watches of such men, if they 
be fanatical, are always too fast— if immoral, by 
many degrees too slow, for our dial. Yet will they 
presumptuously judge both the letter- word, and all 
ancient experience and interpretation thereof, by 
their own heats and ignorances ; refusing that wide 
rule — catholic as the sun^s empire— which has 6xt 
all the doctrines and features of truth long of old, 
by observations taken '^ every where, ' always, and 
by aU.^' 

O thou dial unsunned, thou Bible of the idler 
or profane ! opened, if at all, without a prayer, 
and quickly shut with a scoff, or (scarcely better) 
with a yawn; how different in wisdom and in 
beauty shalt thou seem, when spirit-Ught blazes 
on thy pages, and '' the weakness of God " is found 
stronger than man ! 

Old John Adams, the mutineer, had a little book 
with him out of the Bounty; for years and years 
it was neglected; but in a while. Providence led 
him, as a hoary sinner, to read, and grace shed 
the sunshine; and so he became the holy patriarch 
of those Christian families of Pitcairn, whom our 

M 
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questionable charity has lately transported to Nor- 
folk Island. 

Change that name of shame to '' New Kt- 
cairn" oh rulers ! Or have you yet an oligarchi- 
cal grudge against the poor old penitent^ that you 
give to the mutineer's descendants no better heri- 
tage than this too notoriously sin-curst convict 
shore ? 

Hearken to ^Esop, betimes, and for the honour 
of a sunshone Bible, let the crimes of Norfolk 
Island be forgotten in the nobler name of New 
Pitcairn. 



MOONSHINE. 

Look at that reflected moon in the water, the 
counterfeit counterpart of the great orb sailing at 
her full up aloft. 

When Milford pond is still, how bright and clear 
that image— scarcely less beauteous than the queen 
of night herself; but let a breeze ruffle the surface, 
or a cloud pass between Terra and Luna, or an idle 
boy fling stones into the pond, and that fair reflection 
is for the time forthwith hacked up, destroyed, ex- 
tinguished; only for a time, though, and a very 
little time ; for even while you wait, the breeze lulls, 
the cloud passes, the idler wearies of his mischief; 
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and anon the fair image shines out clear and calm 
again, unconscious of those lets and hindrances, 
from the mirror of that quiet water. 

All which things are an allegory; that may not 
only avail to comfort the vext spirit of Shakespeare, 
the divine bonhomme-Villiams of that feeble de- 
nunciator. Monsieur Ponsard, and so lately defrauded 
wholesale of his plays by an ingenious cousin of 
mine (who will have it that the footman in "High 
life below stairs,'' asked sensibly, "Shakspur— who 
wrote Shakspur?" for he answers boldly, "Ba- 
con V) ; and that may not merely reconcile Milton 
for having his Paradise Lost maliciously attributed 
to an Italian original; with many other like huge 
calumnies; but haply will help for the consolation 
of lower merits, and less world-renowns. 

Let them rave, let them rave, young author: 
never mind the pelting critic, nor the popular gale 
of some merely superficial rivalry, nor the clouds of 
undeserved neglect: only wait — bide your time. 
Patience is the mother of justice. 

If that your merits be truly sphered in heaven, 
they shall faithfully be witnessed on earth. A 
marsh meteor, a fireball, an ignis-fatuus may, indeed, 
worthily fear for its transient reflection on a pond- 
face ; because it has no longer life than the flitting 
gleam, the coruscation: these are notorieties, not 
fames. But the real desert lives on for ever and 
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IM THE BUNB ASD 

WMdiMDgaHj, and its imiged lepuUtkxi shinei 
oat ahrmjs the saune, fai^it md bcuitifiil, wfaenever 
earth's often tuliid atmospheie is dear enough, 
and the swdlen waters of her pecq^es calm enough 
to refieet that ererlasting &me of a ^hered and 
ecmstdlated meiiL 

(AnKngst ^fsop^s papers— though not of my 
bondk— I foimd a pencil manuscript with this »nie 
moondnne idea rather tidil j expressed in Terse : and, 
atthon^ it has a-top our poor friend's mcmogram 
£or ''pnntedy'' I judge it maj rerj wdl find an 
apprc^tiiate page in this Toliunc bj waj of a changie 
from prose : P.Q.) 




KOO^ ±yj} KOOKSHINE. 
AM ALLEGOKT. 

Upon a sLumbeniig lake at night 
The moon looks down in lore ; 
And there, in chasten'd beaatj bright 
A sister sphoe of siItv light 
Seems bathing from abore. 

Anon, a wanton boy comes near. 

And a rode stone he fiings 
Half in hate and half in fear 
To crash the calm aecosing sphere 
That looks such lovelj things. 
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fie flung, and struck ; and in swift; race 

Round ran the startled waves ; 
He triumph'd for a little space ; 
But, see ! how soon that same calm face 

Again her beauty laves. 

• 

So, friend, if envy hits thy name, 

Be still, — ^it passes soon ; 
Thy lamp is burning all the same. 
And, even for that moonshine. Fame; 

It must reflect its Moon. 



STARS. 



Belated again— and this time bright starlight— 
a crisp, clear, frosty night, with a sparkling hemis- 
phere above me of burnished silver studs, twinkling 
in an enamelled setting of azure. How beautiful 
and exhilarating ! 

But my first reverie was quite opposite to beauty 
and exhilaration. I was wondering about the zoo- 
logy of a celestial globe, recently purchased from 
Mr. Wyld, of the Strand ; and as I looked upon that 
starry wilderness, I understood its graven reason- 
ableness at a glance. 

If you want to map out the stars— spots upon 
a sheet of paper— you will be puzzled how to 
indicate position or to specify particulars, unless you 
draw some arbitrary figures to enclose them. These 
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may be a network of squares, numbered ; or honey- 
combed pens, alphabetically designated; or irregular 
shapes, like continents, seas, islands, &c.; or why 
not heroic or animal forms, as suggested by the 
position of the stars themselves, and handed down 
by the legends and imagination of old poetry ? 

In this view, how wise, and still how childlike, 
is the common celestial globe ; enabling us to specify 
every particular star, and allusive therein to the 
observations alike of Chaldean shepherds, to the 
world's dynastic records, and to the fame of sages. 

Next, I mused about that glorious all-time super- 
stition as to each man having his star. Well, there 
are plenty of them, perhaps (if we could count all, 
space beyond space, universe beyond universe, for 
ever and ever), enough; man for world and world 
for man. And for our individual immortality, and 
expansibility, and ambition, and potentiality, nothing 
too much. Where is the limit that would not cramp 
us? Terra is abeady used up. Why should not 
Jupiter and all the other planets be soon explored, 
early in eternity ? 

Are we not (I speak of Christian men and women, 
capable of all things highest) to be holy kings, 
judging angels P If so, those blessed hosts of so- 
called angels may inhabit yonder worlds; and we, 
poor martyrs and confessors, after our trials here 
and in union with the Losj), may each ascend those 
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thrones, with the acclaiming love of such inhabitants, 
and at the will and by the grace of our God. This 
seems reason, if He will. 

Those calm, innumerable, enormous, wonderful 
worlds ; are they not, then, thrones for the blessed ? 
Is not Earth and her poor off-cast satellite, Luna, 
the only spot of dark where evil has intruded ? Or 
possibly our whole system may be thus, sun and 
planets; but not further. I doubt the permission 
of evil into other systems. One example was enough 
—and one nursery of holy kings. 

Just at that moment of high musing, I was 
brought to lower thoughts by a shooting star. It 
looked at first like any brightest sun or planet 
among diem all, blazed up, traversed its span, and 
went out ; no true world at all, but only a lump of 
gas, a mid-air sham, a meteor. Wholesome, humb- 
ling thought! Am I, then, so to roam hopefully 
among the stars, and yet die down in darkness? 
God forbid ! give Thou to me the morning star ; 
and let me not be one of those wandering stars, to 
whom is reserved the blackness of darkness for 
everl 
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INrECTIONS. 

My friend Doctor Newsaw, a great philanthropist^ 
and, as of course, a staunch believer in the perfecti- 
bility of man, is very crotchetty about health and 
disease; for he will have it that the former is as 
contagious as the latter; or, to be more accurate, 
disputing contagion in both cases, he asserts that 
health is as much a matter of imitativeness or 
educationalism as disease. Carrying out this theory 
(countenanced by the general ruddiness and fleshiness 
of butchers from their pervading atmosphere of fresh 
meat), he isolates not even typhus nor small-pox, 
but sends all his sick patients, as freely as the fears 
of others wiU permit, among the wholesome; the 
consequence being not health to the diseased, but 
diseases broadcast among the healthy ; until, indeed, 
the Board of Health having at last interfered, this 
absurdity no longer is permitted; and Newsaw has 
been threatened with prosecution under the Inocula- 
tion Act, if he persists in his folly. 

I wish another sort of Board of Health would 
similarly interpose for all sorts of moralities' sake, 
between our mass of conmion humanity —frail enough, 
but tolerable— and those polluting and infecting items 
suffered to go at large amongst us, with tickets of 
leave. I wish we could fill some desert island with 
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our incorrigibles^ and there oblige them to some 
sort of reformation^ from having no body to practise 
on but one another. 

Ages ago^ iBsop had an ancestor who killed the last 
wolf in Lancashire; a truth evidenced in the Herald's 
College by the grant of three wolves' heads, or^ on a 
field guleB ; and the reason of his prowess was mainly 
this. His father, a most humane man, commiserating 
the near extinction of any of God's creatures — ^his 
own phrase in the premises— had been quite a 
preserver of the terrible vermin for some fifty years 
of his King-John-time residence at Preston. He had 
nourished up the then scarce wolf-puppies on bread 
and milk, taught them, as he thought, good morals, 
and hoped he had converted their blood-thirsty 
propensities to an innocent eating of straw, like 
the ox. So he was wont to loose them, as adults, 
into the forest; and became duly tremendously 
astonished to hear anon that they persisted to feed 
on mutton, varied occasionally by the smaller sort 
of children. The poor man (it appears) died of this 
ungrateful discovery; and his son, my illustrious 
ancestor, as some amends to society, made it his 
business to avenge certain grumbling parents, by 
devoting life and blood-hounds to the extermination 
of his father's pets. That society appreciated his 
efforts, let the Herald's College prove. 

I cannot boast to be that illustrious man, ''the 



I 
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London Scoundrel /' but a somebody far less witty, 
and more unworthy. I do, however, sympathize 
entirely with my clever cousin's '^ plea for the 
gallows/' and, like him, resolve to keep my re- 
volver loaded, and my cutlass sharp as any razor; 
for use, too, if it must be, and not for ornament. 
Look out, ye convicts and philanthropists 1 



AUTUMN LEAVES. " 

Woe for the waste in nature 1 What bitter 
thoughts of doubt it breeds in us I How shall 
infinitesimal I be singled out among the multitude P 
And what utter vanity seems every sort of mortal 
culture,— arts and sciences, and handicrafts, and 
excellences— when so many exquisite creations are 
bom, and bloom, and perish all unseen ! 

Autumn leaves by millions rotting in heaps 
unheeded, and yet each one a microscopic wonder of 
contrivance. And this snow-wreath that half en- 
velops them, made up of myriads of crystals, melting 
while I look at them. What an utter waste it 
seems I Wisdom and beauty flung wholesale into 
the pit of corruption. Until the day of resurrection 
we shall never comprehend this melancholy mystery. 
Then shall atoms all be portioned out, and every 
organized particle of earth's crust be found to be 
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a part of some soul's tabernacle. Then shall we 
understand how Ceesar's dust has also lived in the 
leaf^ and his moisture effloresced in the snow ; duly 
to be restored and reproduced, when time and its 
uses are no longer ; but meanwhile used everjrwhere, 
and nothing lost, mislaid, wasted, or forgotten. 

A musician— /a»a/ico per la mimcflf— lamented 
grievously that his sweet sounds died away; for- 
getting that they only gave place to other sweet 
sounds in their succession ; and not considering that 
they dwelt lastingly in his skill and on his viol, 
and that he could reproduce them at his wilL Suc- 
cessions necessarily involve changes, and every 
change, to its extent, is a destruction. But all 
these are for time; the staidness of eternity will 
display all the parts of every whole, at once,— 
showing in one focus of completion the preparatory 
details of imperfect time. Then shall we know as 
we are known. Meanwhile, faith, hope, charity, and 
—patience. 



BLINKEHS. 



I hate blinkers — a mistake entirely— like most 
of our ancient traditionary harness ; the folly whereof 
it were superfluous to expound. But do let your 
animal, from colthood, have the full use of his 
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eyesight. Thousands of accidents, due to bad driv- 
ing, might have been avoided but for blinkers. 

There is a parable in the stereoscope. If thine 
eye be single— that is, if thy focus of sight be 
concentrated as one; if thine aim be one and 
uniform— not several and multiform ; if thine efforts 
be straight, firm, continuous— not crooked, weak, 
and vacillating; then all is light, clearness, and 
success. 

Genius stereoscopes everything. Religion, in its 
better intensity, realizes things unseen, with the like 
substantial stereoscopic power. Will moulds up 
the fleecy shadows of possibility hovering aU around 
us, in the same strong magnetism. Energy of every 
sort grasps its object and establishes it as a hard 
fixed fact in like manner, before the wondering eyes 
of men. 

The stereoscope crystallizes vision, and adds crea- 
tion to the eyesight. Nothing is more startling 
than the instant fixture of the scene from a super- 
ficial painting to the bodily statuary. Well might 
a savage suspect a mighty magic there; and a 
rustic exclaim, as he has to me, "Why, sir, that 
isnH a picture, it's wax-work.'' 

But the stereoscope does more : it vindicates the 
Maker's wisdom in having given us two eyes, and 
not one only, after Cyclops' fashion. Time was 
when shallow philosophers of the Voltaire school. 
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daring to find fanlt with the only wise God for many 
other like matters, complained of His superfluous 
goodness in having given us a pair of eyes. Why 
not one ? And when to this, Beason ma^e answer, 
—was it not weU to give us a duplicate of so 
important an organ, in the case of accident depriving 
us of the one?— rejoinder was made— why not also 
give us two hearts? One is bodkined, and all's 
over. To this the best reply was silence — ^the silence 
of a pity near akin to contempt for the wicked 
foolish gainsayer, who said in his heart, there is 
no God; or presumed to add with his tongue, if so 
He might be wiser I 

Now, however, this same simple little instrument 
has vindicated, even to infidel reason, the wisdom of 
a pair of eyes ; for the duplicate pictures are essential 
to a perfect resemblance. And though you can 
stereoscopize the scene with one eye, after a fashion 
and less forcibly than with both, still the very notion 
of the double picture is due to our having double 
eyes. Neither would it do to blinker us up from 
all sidelong glances, as the bad old-fashion does 
with horses, making bolters of the nervous, and 
jibbers of the obstinate, by giving us only one eye, 
the terrible sentinel on Polyphemus' forehead. 
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THE KIND KILLER. 

Fhil Andrews is the paragon of sportsmen, as 
anyone would say who saw him among his dogs and 
friends and keepers, going out pheasant shooting as 
I n^et him yesterday ; bat he has one strange whim, 
which is somewhat detrimental to his energies afield. 
If he happens to wing a bird, or otherwise to wound 
without kiUing, he will send home a keeper with it, 
and bind up the broken limb, and pick out the 
shots. His poultry-yard at home is full of such 
wild convalescents. 

He has even been known to rescue a fox from the 
hounds, by dint of hard flogging ofi^ and bag him, 
and get his wounds drest, and try to make a pet of 
the beast as a yard-dog; but it wouldn^t do; 
Eeynard slipped collar, and got away one night, 
with Phil's most famous Dorking rooster. 

He carries his humanity so far that he never eats 
the game he shoots ; though I, for one, prefer a tin 
cover to a brushwood one. He benefits all his friends, 
but is himself inclined to be a vegetarian. 

''Well, Phil,^' said I, as he brought me a leash 
of birds this morning, ''stay and dine;'' for he 
pretty well keeps my larder in game all the shooting 
season, and I was going to make a nice bachelor 
dinner off his last- week's partridges. 
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''I can't/' said he; "I must make haste home 
to my patients; there's a pretty pen-full of th6 
wounded, and I couldn't stop." 

"But, my dear fellow," I replied "why not wring 
their necks, and add them to the game bag?"— He 
looked at me a most grave rebuke on his hobby of 
humanity, and was off in a moment. I shall be 
very sorry if I have lost Phil Andrews' friendship, 
and its pleasant corollary of pheasants. 

The possibility vexed me ; so I went out riding, 
as usual, to freshen my mind. Somehow I felt 
he was right. And yet why go out sporting if you 
don't mean to kill? Then, of course, I bethought 
me of war -r for who can think of much else now- 
a-days?— and seemed to see; absurdities in our new 
play of killing no murder. The cannons are in 
earnest and rage horribly; the guards are in 
earnest obstinately ; the hussars cleave skulls like 
Paladins ; and yet no sooner have we knocked an 
enemy over, than we pick him up, and poultice him, 
and pension him. There goes the deadly line, full 
charge ; and behind it a row of surgeons, to stultify 
their exertions by endeavouring to repair mischiefs 
done; and then a string of nurses, with keep and 
comforts in prospective. Really, our philanthropy 
goes too far; is it not enough to tend our own 
wounded— and have we not, alas ! more than we 
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can well do for hecatombs of such, our kith and 
kin? If we must pay prisoners, and not rather 
make them do somewhat for their living, is there 
anjr reason why we should be so profuse as to 
induce our poor folk at home to long for the 
luck of foreign prisoners ? No doubt, it seems all 
very generous ; but it is very unjust, and therefore very 
foolish. We are over-doing those philanthropies; 
and, as in the case of all excess, will have to repent 
of them. 

It seems to me, iBsop, that if, after a battle, we 
sent oar wounded enemies under a flag of truce to 
their own quarters; and when we made prisoners, 
if we set them some hardish work to do, by way 
of earning their bread, humanity would be satisfied, 
and reason too. As it is, our best luck lies in 
killing all before us > leaving no wounded to crowd 
our hospitals, nor prisoners to fatten in our jails. 
No quarter, is the corollary to over-philanthropy; 
and, proving too much, it leaves our wisdom to fall 
back upon what well satisfied our more prudent 
forefathers— common humanity. 
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EYES RIGHT. 

My nephew Robert has just had a tumble ; I 
told him it must happen^ and it did; there were 
abundant moral causes for it : he would make his 
pony. Wonder, look one way while trotting another, 
by holding his reins unequally; and so at the first 
rolling stone down she came. Pick . yourself up, 
Bob,— and let it be a lesson to you: look always 
straight on the way you're going, between the 
ears, (which is an allegory too, for reason helps 
himself by neighbours' tongues as well as by his 
own organs,) and don't give your bridle of overt 
conduct any hypocritical twists. Forward is the 
motto of life, and straight forward. 

Some folks live a life of sculling, they look 
one way and go another: now and then lazily 
and recklessly dashing up against a pier, and 
damaging their cranky craft. Some others like to 
have a steerer to boot, a spiritual director to make 
all safe; that so they may be more systematically 
lazy and reckless without equal seeming peril of 
foundering. But the wisest of life's boatmen sit 
frontwise, looking out ahead for themselves to bow- 
wards, rowing backhanded, and trusting to no 
human steerer but, under Providence, their own 
reasonable guidance. 

N 
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AMUSEMENTS. 

Cricketing! all alive on Mudford Common; a 
great match going on ; booths^ flannel-jackets^ and 
plenty of bad beer. 

No doubt it is a noble game^ that same cricket ; 
a masculine^ healthful^ and exciting^ and all the 
nobler for its intimate mingling of class with class ; 
that Jem Bent the huntsman's son^ young Jem^ the 
best overhand bowler we have^ has just stumped 
out the Honourable George; and that the champion 
batters on either side are avowedly Dick Jones the 
tanner^ and Greorge's elder brother. Lord (Joyle. 
Vm heartily glad of such a mixture; and the only 
possible word against cricket is that it's too hard 
work for sport, especially to the labouring man, 
with his daily bread to be dug to-morrow; the 
more if, as usual, there has been too bountiful 
libation of aforesaid bad beer. 

To my mind, an even better mode both of class- 
mixing and manly recreation is to be found in the 
rifle- club ; incidentally training thereby our people 
to be ready against possible invaders; and giving 
them the physical advantages of drill, and the 
moral qualities involved in military obedience. I 
wish our rulers would only trust the people with 
their undoubted Magna-Charta privilege, and not 
be suspicious of an Englishman who can handle 
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his weapon skilfully. I wish that, as of old with 
Archery Butts, every county had its rifle-range, 
every landlord kept an armoury for his tenants 
starred on the walls of his great hall, and all the 
gentlemen subscribed together for prizes to be shot 
for at monthly meetings, by duly-taught neighbours 
in every rank. 

Is it not a "shame that we alone among the 
nations should remain unarmed? that the self- 
relying sons of our imperial three kingdoms should 
be dependent for protection upon the perilous, 
centralizing, despotic expedients of paid policemen 
and a governmental army P that the descendants of 
England's bowmen shouldn't know how to shoot? 
and that— solely from a lack of rifles and the skill 
to use them— our well-inclosed country, with every 
lane a possible Thermopylae and every hedge-row 
convertible into a Torres Vedras, would be safely 
open to the first horde of pirates who thought fit 
to scare our helplessness ? 

Again— and with less allusion to the bugbear— 
is it not a sad omission in our Protestant patriot 
islands that we consider so little our humbler sort 
in the matter of systematic recreation ? Popery has 
its holidays, and despotism knows how to amuse 
serfs cunningly; but there is nothing beyond the 
tipsy clubday, or profligate fair, or boozing pot- 
house for our poor man's holiday. Unless a young 

N 2 
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squire comes of age once in a ploughman's lifetime, 
poor Thomas may never have a chance for whole- 
some fun or undrunken jollity. Holidays are the 
great want of our toiling classes; real uncareful 
holidays^ I mean^ wherein poor folks should not 
feel they were starving themselves by the loss of 
a day's work; but wherein (as in my rifle-club) 
every unsubscribing free-member is paid by the 
club for his orderly following^ as well as inspirited 
to super-excellence by the hope of a prize. And 
what nonsense it is to say all this would multiply 
poachers; as if every ploughboy^ scaring birds, 
didn't know how to load his gun; and as if our 
manorial rifles were available against pheasants, 
even supposing they were not always housed in the 
great hall, and only handed out to the trust- 
worthier. 

And there are other recreations which a wise 
government (if ever we are to have one) will en- 
courage. The Maypole dance, the race, the wrestle, 
the pole-climbing (ungreased though, for filth is 
a degradation, and we would elevate our rustic 
athletes), the quoit, the hurling, the leaping, the 
honest humour of any sort that is not loose nor 
cruel— these ends, great rulers, are quite as worthy 
of your high-mightinesses' wisdom as sharpening 
wits with Russia or trying to browbeat Naples. 
The real reformer has yet to be found, who will 
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dare to make rational recreation a national institu- 
tion. Schools are all very well^ and so are sermons, 
and so are lectures on dynamics or geology ; but 
dull Jack pines for fan; and the greatest philan- 
thropist that ever has been (say, the great B. B. 
C-bb-11, or the equally great and alliterative Jametsee 
Jeejebhoy), will yet be extinguished by any jovial 
minister who will practically adopt ^sop Smith's 
suggestion of Wholesome Amusement for the People. 

[Postscript, by P. Q.] Amusement, quotha I when 
our poor dear ^sop wrote as above, he little 
suspected how truly such an amusement as volun- 
teer rifle-practice would come to be regarded as 
a necessary instruction for our people. Who can 
tell how soon, denuded of her army, England's 
continental foes may not pick a quarrel with her? 
how soon all the beasts of the forest may not 
assemble to torment the lion in his sickness ? We 
are defenceless, and may be taken at - unawares : 
then would there be arming in hot haste; and 
England as usual would still be found Athelstan 
the Unready. Why not quickly provide against 
untoward accidents P not as alarmists, or provokers 
of strife; but just as getting us the weapons, and 
learning how to use them betimes in case of need. 
And if the same white-livered hypocrisy which now as 
ever doats on criminals and erime of any sort,— 
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reducing the majesty of Christian beneficence to 
the maudlin absurdity of Humanitarianism,— 
ventures in that coming hour of need to try if 
it cannot weaken the hands of our patriotism by 
preaching non-resistance^ let us reasonably search 
our earlier statute books^ and see whether we cannot 
find a clause or two strong enough to imprison 
with hard labour sundry such quaking traitors^ 
enemies to their kind and country^ as they are. 

Meanwhile^ and to help ^sop's rifle-plan (which 
I know he entertained and advocated almost alone 
for years^) I choose to add here as appropriate to 
the subject the well known 

HURRAH FOR THE RIFLE : 

A SOKO 70& OXTH NATIONiX EIFLE CLUBS. 

Hurrah for the rifle ! In days long ago 

Our fathers were fear'd for the bill and the bow. 

And Edwards and Harrys in battles of old 

Were proud of their archers so burly and bold ; 

While AgincQurt, Cressy, and Poictiers long since, 

And great John of Graunt, and the gallant Black Prince 

Tell out from old pages of history still 

What Englishmen did with the bow and the bill. 

Hurrah for the rifle ! In lands over sea 
The rifle is fear'd in the hands of the free ; 
America guards her glad homes by its aid« 
Daring creation to make her afraid, — 
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And Switzerland stands on her ramparts of snow, 
A rifleman ready for friend or for foe,— 
And Englishmen ought to be taught to defend 
Our homes from the foe, while we welcome the friend. 

Hurrah for the rifle ! When Bngland requires 
She still shall be proud of the sons of our sires ; 
And rifle and bayonet then shall do more 
Than ever did bill-hook or long-bow of yore ; 
From hedgerow and coppice, and cottage and farm. 
Invaders shall meet with a welcome so warm 
That the crack of the rifle shall hint to the foe 
How terrible once was the twang of the bow. 



RUST; AND CUCKOOS. 

Once upon a time^— but not many hundred years 
ago either^— a locomotive engine resolved to strike 
for a month^s holiday. It was hard worked^ it said^ 
—ill-used, perpetually sworn at; and was deter- 
mined on a good long rest ; if only to prove to the 
directors in general, and to that persecuting blas- 
phemous stoker in particular, that it was after all 
of some use in the world, and would have a will 
of its own. Accordingly, the engine being entirely 
wrongheaded and cantankerous, they gave it the 
month it struck for. 

Meanwhile the directors provided a less reluctant 
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substitute for the public use ; and meanwhile also, 
our striker improved its month of idleness by grow- 
ing so perilously rusty, that when the month was 
over it was fit for nothing but to be broken up. 

I wonder, thought jEsop within me, as I crossed 
the rails one day,— whether the men of Preston, 
and other such obstinate strikers, have anything 
in common with that rusty engine. 

At any rate, 1 think I can discern in that bird 
yonder (ablueish half-pigeon half-hawk that greeted 
me with ' cuckoo !' as it flew by) the character of 
their arch deluders. 

The poor humble hedge-sparrow finds a speckled 
largish egg miraculously dropped among her half- 
dozen little coerulean nurselings : she fosters it, 
hatches it along with them, feeds the greedy 
stranger ; and, when too late, repents the credulous 
hospitality that has pampered such a selfish, peril- 
ous glutton : for the demagogue, to feed his own 
maw, has starved out the hedge-sparrow and her 
children. 
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NEXT-DOOR. 

Miss Miggs^ an ancient spinster, lived a most 
cleanly and exact existence at No. 12, Paradise 
Row, a recent suburb of our county town. No. 
13 unluckily became vacant, and the new neighbour 
from the very hour of his occupancy seemed to be 
her ^ crook in the lot.' He was that perilous 
character an improving tenant. His first act was 
to heighten his chimneys: filling Miss Miggs's 
tidy sitting-room with smoke ; his next, to deepen 
his well: draining hers effectually; his third, to 
build out a great bow-window : destroying her view 
down the road ; his fourth, to lay on gas from the 
main : which vexed Miss Miggs with the perpetual 
fear of fire and explosion. In short. No. 13, with 
the very best intentions, continued to make No. 12 
so miserable, that by the next quarter-day the Para- 
disaic abode was broken up ; and when I last 
passed by— there was a bill ^ To Let' in the window. 

Yes, Miss Miggs, I soliloquized, you thought to 
live alone in a blessed isolation, entirely indepen- 
dent of your neighbours : but it will not do ; we are 
too gregarious not to be for ever at the mercy of 
Next-door. 

And how loudly this consideration preaches 
brotherly kindliness even to the most selfish 
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natures; nobody can long continue to hold aloof^ 
and be the quiet unit amidst our universal chaos of 
cares, and schemes, and disturbances. Manage as 
we may, we are mixed up with other people ; and 
what they do, and what they are, are matters that 
re-act upon our happiness, ^sop, thou frog in a 
stonCj remember this. 



MAKE AND FOAL. 

A vicious mare will breed a vicious foal ; partus 
sequitur ventrem : I nothing doubt that Mrs. Lear 
was a termagant, GonerU and Began being filial 
witnesses to their mother's character; and if sweet 
Cordelia seems to testify otherwise, well— the gene- 
rous sire crops out in her, and small thanks to the 
dam. 

My poor friend Colonel Jade has been much in 
my confidence from youth up ; and, indeed, it is to 
his experience, and my own good note thereof, that 
I am mainly indebted for matrimonial and domestic 
knowledge. He has often complained to me, dear 
frank fellow that he is, about his wedded vixen,— 
and takes it especially to heart that temper is he- 
reditary. Talk of gout, consumption, madness,— 
those are ills enough truly, neither curable nor en- 
durable : but, verily, the vice of a parent breaking 
out in children,— ^ the family failing,' as Buck- 
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stone^s last farce has it^— is an evil even worse and 
less bearable than that bad leash above^ as one of 
heart and morals^ not only of the frail bodily frame. 
Often has Jade (you remember him in '* Bliss and 
Worry/') groaned over the terrible reproduction of 
his awful mistress in the nurselings ; and the older 
they grew, the worse it seemed to get. Not, I will 
be bold to swear, from any harm or even neglect in 
him as to correction or example : for he has been 
doggedly thwarted every way, poor good fellow; 
his blessed helpmate invariably taking part with the 
naughty child, always nullifying whatever slight 
bitterness there might have been in his just and 
paternal reproof, by the silly maternal sugarplum ; 
or worse, by a frantic counter-scolding at her pa- 
tient husband. 

There was a fine old-time coachman of my ac- 
quaintance in years gone, who never could abide to 
have a woman on the box-seat with him ; and a fair 
enough reason he alleged for such aversion. Driv- 
ing a fast young team one day on the Falmouth 
Boad, the leaders took fright, and all four setting 
off at full speed rushed frightfully down a genuine 
Devonshire hill. Tom could have managed them, 
he said, and would have cleared the corner safely, 
and so mastered them again in tearing up; but 
unluckily there was a nervous female beside him, 
who, seizing the reins, and flinging herself upon 
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Tom for protection^ occasioned the most frightful 
coach accident ever recorded in the " Exeter Flying 
Post*' to this hour. Tom (now long since reduced 
to driving a Faddington omnibus) lifts his hat off 
and can show you deep scars on his respectable 
bald pate, in proof of the value of female frenzy 
under difficulties. 

Have I not seen fathers made just such mummied 
Jehus by the foolish interference of mothers P Do 
I not know at this very moment of writing of more 
than one fine high-spirited team of youngsters, 
rushing to ruin through such thwarted or usurped 
authority P It is not merely the weakness of affec- 
tion, nor the false kindness of indulgence ; but, far 
more, the selfish craft of wishing to secure to her- 
self—as the mother vainly thinks— a son's or 
daughter's love exclusively, just when the father 
would correct some fault,— that makes the misery. 
And is she loved more? All the less. Give a 
child his will, and he will scorn thee ; hinder him 
from punishment in early sin, and he will grow to 
hate thee with his manhood. Aye, and more ; for 
that son will then with all the strength of reason 
love the one whom he remembers hindered and 
railed against for having wished and attempted his 
best weal ; the grown-up child shall love thee, dear 
and noble-hearted friend, with a respectful sense of 
something near akin to pity for the difficulties flung 
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in the way of his education^-— difficulties superadded 
to the heap of common cares^ vexations^ worries, 
and responsibilities,— by that bad loud helpmate, 
whom society upholds in all her rights and wrongs 
as Mrs. Colonel Jade. 



WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 

I have introduced you very slightly to Miss 
Miggs. You will now be called upon to make that 
distinguished woman's more particular acquaintance. 
I say. Woman's, advisedly, not Lady's. Aspasia 
Miggs is proud of being a woman, and affects to be 
offended when addressed even by the common title 
of Miss— ^^ affects" being here again uttered most 
advisedly, seeing that her secret soul rejoices in the 
youthful imputation. 

That love of juvenility crops out in the Miggs's 
Bloomer costume ; which (I will do her the justice 
to say, with no small courage) she dared to adopt 
some two years ago, and has persisted in to this 
hour of our present history. It is an amusing, if 
not exactly a pleasing, spectacle to see the fair 
creature, as I have often seen her, marching in our 
High Street ; where, folks having at length become 
accustomed to the sight, she now daily masquerades 
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unmolested. Time was when there were titters 
though, and rude boys would follow in her wake, 
as the virgin of fifty-five trotted manfully along 
in shortest skirt and trouserettes ; while her severe 
features, intellectually lamped with spectacles, and 
flanked by flaxen plaits of purchased hair, were 
topped and shaded by that most hideous of hats, 
a whole Leghorn. And then the commanding 
elevation of her angular figure, and the sepulchral 
depths of her voice, and the mysterious rudeness 
(she remembered once to have heard it called by 
a sarcastic flatterer, majesty) of her manners ; and 
altogether, the all-overishness (English for tout- 
ensemble) of Aspasia Miggs must be admitted, as 
above, to be more amusing than positively pleasant. 
My heading wiU have prepared you for the great 
Miggsian hobby, glory, and vocation — her cham- 
pionship of woman's rights. She did not at all 
hold with a certain excited poetess, who thought 
fit to depose before the magistrate, some while ago, 
that she had '^ no rights — nothing but wrongs -/' — 
whereat the crowd acclaimed immensely. No ! the 
Miggs stood up stoutly for her sex's public, private, 
political, and universal equal rights with man. She 
wasn't to be put off with such shams as the 
woman's special sphere of home, motherly duties, 
wifelike affections, nursing the nasty sick, or 
teaching stupid children : delicacy is an imposture, 
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retirement a cowardice^ refinement hypocritical, 
and gentleness lazy. Active duty, sir, for the 
citizen ; mental discipline, sir, for the moral being, 
&c., &c., &c. — I never could stand Aspasia's 
eloquence. 

Once, however, and very lately, Vye had a full 
feed of it ; and I really think it has extinguished 
all hope, even in the Miggs's mind, of a resuscita- 
tion of the woman's rights' topic in our county 
town for all time to come. Hear what has hap- 
pened. 

That naughty flatterer alluded to above — Charles 
Larkins, — persuaded our fair champion to give a 
lecture in our Music Hall on her favourite theme ; 
a little soft-sawder as to the hereditary genius 
of an Aspasia, a few delicate hints about the 
grandeur of her personal appearance, a respectful 
approbation of her views, and a warm appeal to 
her manifest responsibility as her sex's champion in 
the premises, — and actually the wicked dog had 
succeeded in getting Miss Miggs to exhibit her 
beauty and her eloquence before that most critical 
and unpleasant of all audiences— one's friends and 
neighbours. 

We all went ; and such a crowd was never before 
seen in Milford, nor such an evening's discordant 
entertainment ever provided in that hall of har- 
mony. 
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The Migga,— I will be just,— stood up like a 
hero; the bare platform (for Larkins had feloni- 
ously removed the usual table, substituting a small 
dumb-waiter at side, with a water-jug and glass on 
it)— that bare, green-baized platform had not a 
shred of charitable screen to hide the masculine 
habiliments. The strong gas-lamps, just over her 
head, shed a ghastly glare on those , stem 
features, revealing every imperfection all too 
faithfully; the crowd, breathlessly hushed, and 
(I will say) respecting her courage as more than 
they had calculated on, were nevertheless quite up 
to the fun of the thing; and the orator, nothing 
daunted, with a proud gleam upon her lips as 
trouseric^ master of the position, firmly and se- 
pulchrally began thus, with occasional glances at a 
manuscript on the waiter : — 

'^Citizens of Milford,'' said she— "fellow-beings ! 
I stand here to vindicate my sex's honour, to claim of 
tyrant man the long forgotten rights of woman [hear) . 
Too truly has he styled himself her master, degrading 
into his domestic drudge, by the smerest brute 
force, her lofty spirit and her mind superior [hear, 
hear). What? Does he not demean her noble 
moral power and intellectual might to the cares 
of his cookery and the bringing up of his babies ? 
What? I say, does he not deny her that highest 
prerogative of humanity— a seat in Parliament? 
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[hear, hear, loudly, from Larkins, and universally 
great enthusiasm)^ a seat in the glorious halls of 
Parliament, I say,— where, with the greatness of 
offended majesty, she might legislate for nations 
yet unborn, in all the dignity and grandeur of calm 
womanhood, and in the self-controlling, self-forget- 
ting moral beauty of^^ — 

^^ Twig her trousers !" squealed a little boy : 

Instantly, like a shell from a mortar, the elevated 
Aspasia had hurled the heavy water-jug, tantaliz- 
ingly too near her offended right hand, in the 
direction of that small offender; but missing aim, 
it lighted on the reverend baldness of her most 
enthusiastic votary. Dr. Newsaw, cutting his head 
open! 

Such a scene of mingled terror, and laughter, 
and utter confusion as ensued passes belief. The 
Miggs, frantically excited, leapt upon the crowd 
like an amazon of Dahomey, and all the male 
philosopher was merged in the feminine fury. 
Right and left she dealt no bloodless blows, 
thoroughly roused to a tornado of passion by the 
shouts and jibes and tumult ; and finally made her 
way through the mob, with her torn garments 
fluttering behind like a Red Indian in his war 
gear, — so rushing homewards, the unvanquished 
champion of woman's rights ! 

"^sop,'' whispered Charles Larkins to me, 
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''what a splendid companion-picture in history 
for the justum et tenacem propositi virum Miss 
Miggs's self-controlling womanhood suggests, eh ?'* 
"My mischievous friend," said I, ^'Brutus's 
dignified death was nothing to this finale. How^ 
much the gentle sex must feel obliged to sweet 
Aspasia! Fll tell you a very short story in point, 
Charles. My sister^s lap-dog, a long-eared little 
female spaniel, was ambitious of succeeding to old 
Thunderer, the yard-dog mastifiT, lately deceased. 
His bright brass collar, his rattling chain, his 
extensive kennel had attractions for self-confident 
Fatima ; and, through the mediation of Nephew 
Robert, who intuitively perceived the spaniel's 
whim, and always likes to be kind to his mother's 
pets, the candidate was successful, and duly in- 
stalled, however ridiculously. But a poaching felon 
who robs hen-roosts hereabouts, and whom Thun- 
derer's deep-mouthed bay had often diverted from 
felony, watching his chance, coaxed Fatima with 
a merry-thought, wrung her neck, and safely 
cleared the hen-house.^' 
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IVY. 



Simpson (he that so rashly threw the fir a while 
ago^) has an avenue of larches^ which, with charac- 
teristie disregard to any fature consequence, he 
has in many places allowed to be gapped, by 
letting luxuriant ivy climb and grow till it has 
killed the trees. 

What must be the feelings of some such choked 
strong tree, destroyed by the tenacity of that weak, 
nervous, unwelcome, a£Fectionately-fatal ivy P 

ni ask my patient friend, Colonel Jade, whether he 
can form any idea of such feelingsj for I have a notion 
that even in the bliss of married life a man may 
be leant upon so heavily as to be pushed down; 
and (just as by the little innumerable fretting 
centipede roots of ivy,) he may be positively 
worried to death by the nagging over-anxiety of 
a morbid pseudo-love. 

" Well, and what said the Colonel ?" 

'*^sop,'' said he, "'youVe just hit it. That 
dead larch, forlornly waving its grey mossed arms all 
around, as if to feel in vain for sympathy and 
help, because strangled in the constrictor-grasp 
of this merciless, close-clinging, sap-draining ivy, 
is really more like your gallant friend and Mrs. J. 
than I could have had any notion of. Time was 

o 2 
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when his affections were green and tender as larch- 
tufts— ay, and there may he a green spot still 
for such as you, ^sop— but that querulous ex- 
acting ivy has killed every twig for itself; leaf 
and tuft shall never he green together again. 
Duncan murdered sleep, they say, ''the innocent 
sleep;'' Mrs. Colonel Jade has done her sex the 
honour to kill love— husband's love, ^sop, my 
dear fellow, take warning." 

''Come, come. Colonel," said I, "this is really 
too bad in a respectable married man; why, it's 
downright queen's evidence against wedlock, and 
that before bachelors !" 

"Not altogether, iBsop; judge me truly, and 
listen therefore to me patiently. Wedlock is a 
noble, charming, enchanting theory; ay, and if 
the blessed departure of Mrs. J. ever gives me a 
second chance, depend upon it your dead larch 
(dead only as far as that poisonous ivy is con- 
cerned,) is more than likely to sprout out green 
again, and love some tender wood-nymph in old 
age. No, my boy, it is the practice I complain 
of, not the theory. What refuge is there for 
mated misery but impossible divorce, or felonious 
polygamy? And what more happy rest for every 
home affection than dear, delightsome, harmonious 
marriage ? " 

" Hallo, Jade 1 Why, how could I have expected 
such an uxorious wind-up from you ?" 
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"Why not, friend jEsop? You should have 
known me better by this time. What can be 
more beautiful than the ideal of grey-haired Psyche 
living to sing ^ John Anderson my Jo/ and young 
love growing old in everything but the still fresh, 
constant, warm young heart ? One swallow (your 
great namesake teaches) doesnH make a summer ; 
and, I am happy to avow, the career of a single 
Mrs. J. has not extinguished Hymen's torches 
everywhere. For what she has been, is, and will 
be,— woe to her and small comfort for your gallant 
friend, no doubt; but there'll be cakes and ale 
yet, JBsop. Look about you, and take notice how 
few are the widowers, and, in the face of settlements, 
how few the widows also, who do not make all 
haste to seize the blest occasion,— and usually to 
how little improvement ! Ah well, we poor mortals 
must remember that perfection is a scarcish com- 
modity, and sinners rather abundant. And so 
far am I from warning such a shrewd fellow 
as you generally against marriage, that I posi- 
tively exhort you to it; only be very carefal 
of being nipt by a cray-fish when you're tickling 
under the banks for a trout. I know I shall 
rejoice with the old love song of the heart 
when my sons and daughters find lovers; and 
I think, ^sop, I shall not then forget my OMm 
hot youth, nor how generously I ought to foster 
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all their happiness^ even while I warn them by your 
fabled larch and ivy/' 



DKE8S. 



When, if ever, is the grand picturesque revolu- 
tion to come about in our male attire? When 
ever again, as erst in the Pamela days, will noble- 
men and gentlemen be privileged to wear their own 
heraldic colours, or otherwise appear garmented 
more gaily for social seasons than in the ^' niger, vel 
subfnscus^^ of modem fashions? I protest, at a 
recent male dinner party, each of us looked like 
an undertaker, all in black with a white choker; 
and I took a marquis for a waiter, innocently and 
ignorantly claiming of him in the hall my hat 
imd cloak. How should my rusticity have discerned 
his lordship? Let us wear our crests for some 
token of distinguishment— gold bullion waistcoat 
buttons surcharged with the Smithian griffon will 
do for me— and not be afraid of coming out in 
our family colours ; this puritanical perpetual black, 
however suited to a funeral, should be excluded 
from our festival occasions. We laugh at vain 
little Noll GoldsmitVs peach coloured suit, and 
think scorn even of a more modem blue coat with 
brass buttons; but verily we must quickly work 
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back to 8ome such livelinesses^ or the whole civiUzed' 
world will go melancholy mad. Why don't our 
ladies command us to dress less gloomily? I 
will say^ though^ the fair butterflies preach gaily 
enough by example^ and we their duller male 
insects ought really to benefit by it. But the 
British public is a slow and dreary people. 

Tailors and hosiers should invent a model man^ 
a model case I mean for man^ something gayer^ 
more convenient^ more distinguishing than our 
modem garments. How needlessly we are bridled 
up about the neck ; how straightened tight in every 
one of our four limbs; how be-chimney-potted 
above^ how beheeled below^ how begirt and be- 
buttoned all around! Everything's wrongs if you 
come to judge it rightly ; and in these free days^ 
when a tyrannical Brummel is an antiquarian im- 
possibility^ we want the bold inventor to arise 
who shall find us fitting garments. 

Firsts however^ let us claim the natural honours 
of the beard^the noble^ masculine, becoming, com- 
fortable beard. 0, the mean flunkeys of custom 
we have all been these many generations, to have 
shaved all sorely away, and endured to look Uke 
monkeys rather than men, all because a French 
king couldn't grow a beard, and so set the false 
fashion of smoothness! England is always a 
century behind the continent for fashions. 
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Some of us will live to see great changes^ and 
for my part^ the simply comfortable is my law. 
If my nephew Bobert^ as more juvenile, thinks 
fit to consult the picturesque also, he is quite 
right, and I hope he'll invent it. 

And how about our ladies ? Happily, the short 
red petticoat movement does restore to us Astrsea^s 
sweet suggestive ancle, and redeems our fairer 
moieties from the unworthy work of scavengers; 
but that redundant crinoline is the feminine ab- 
surdity of the day. However, what can one expect 
from those picturesque martyrs who prefer head 
rheumatism to wearing a bonnet? Or, even less 
becomingly, who carry an extinguisher mushroom 
hat ? There are a thousand graceful and convenient 
head-garnitures, which none of our modistes are 
classical enough to remember, nor sufficiently 
tasteful to discover. But beauty remains beautiful 
anyhow, and that's a comfort at all events. 

Then for our poor artizans and rusticals, how 
much better and wiser everyway were the blouse 
and old needleworked smock-frock, than, as now, 
the affectation of a higher class suit in our cast-off 
garments. Till you come to the vulgar face and 
coarse hands, and note the general awkward bear- 
ing, our ploughmen of a Sunday might, for cut 
and broadcloth, be momentarily taken for gentles ; 
but it is all a bad sham, and they're not comforta- 
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ble in such a dishonesty. It's no charity in a gen- 
tleman^ giving away his old clothes to the country 
poor ; there are plenty of needy gentlemen — honest 
poor clerks in especial— to whom such gifts would 
be more welcome as more fitting. I, fac simile. 



FASHION. 



Who on earth can this be^ sailing down the 
town^ in all the last extremes of feminine fashion ? 

Our strong-mind friend^ Aspasia Miggs? Im- 
possible ! 

Yet^ as usual in such cases, our moral impossi- 
bility is a physical fact, nevertheless. 

She has utterly abjured Bloomerism ever since 
that luckless lecture ; and behold her now in the 
most extensive steel-springed petticoat, sweeping 
the streets, while her stem facial outline with the 
yellow locks is exhibited in fearful prominence, 
backed by the ghost of a bonnet ! 

Miracles do sometimes happen ; and fact is, now 
and then, stranger than fiction. 

What an extraordinary thing fashion is, to be 
sure ! How could a lover's eye have ever tolerated 
his beloved's beauty in the hideous high-waist and 
coal-scuttle head-dress of the Regent's day ? - Or 
later, in the waspish boddice and shoulder-of-mut- 
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ton sleeves of our fourth William ? And what will 
our grand-children think of our taste now^ in de- 
stroying all proportions of the female form^ and 
making of our charmers a mere mass of distended 
millinery ? 

We males usually consult the comfortable, or the 
useful, or the cheap, or the unobtrusive in our gar- 
ments ; with, of course, a sprinkling of exceptional 
cases, which however never become to us a rule. 
The follies and affectations of a few tailorized effemi- 
nate youths die out with men. But, as far as I can 
judge, extremes are absolutely and always epidemic 
with our weaker moieties, and no absurdity has 
been invented which has not been followed by them 
universally, and pronounced the very flower of 
fashion. If a foolish young fellow chooses to sport 
a red waistcoat, we do not find all his friends, the 
surrounding clerks and counter-jumpers, robin- 
breasted tooj but let one female innovate in the 
matter of a scarlet petticoat, and forthwith the 
whole sex affects the livery of Babylon. Certainly, 
this abject imitativeness is the reverse of creditable 
to the mental capacity of our fair enslavers ; arguing 
the dependent spirit, gregariousness, love of praise, 
fear to stand uncircled by the multitude, &c. &c. 

Fm afraid Aspasia^s hobby of woman^s majesty is 
as much scandalised by her present vain-gloriously 
inflated muslin, as lately by those Bloomer conti- 
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nuations^ and the hurricane of temper that blew up 
her eloquence. 



THE NETTLE IN THE NOSEGAY. 

A nettle asked the gardener to put it into a nose- 
gay. Our learned Scot (with an early dram of 
whisky disposing him to good-nature) remembered 
kindly how his childhood had liked it as green- 
meat in his mother's kail-pot^ considered medici- 
nally how good its yellow roots are against spring- 
rash^ and looked back antiquarianly to the primeval 
days when the Romans warmed their Italian hides^ 
by rubbing themselves hot with nettles^ against our 
chilling British fogs. The nettle had many excel- 
lent and interesting qualities^ so^ as gardener wanted 
a bit of lively green just there, and was slightly 
obfuscated as usual^ he placed a tidy leaf or two at 
the apex of his young mistress's bouquet. The 
consequence may safely be predicted : a stung nose, 
the then reigning Anastasia's own imperious 
Roman^ in the middle of a ball-room too, looked to 
the irate young lover, De Solus, so entirely a pre- 
meditated outrage, that the peccant nosegay was 
forthwith burnt; and, no doubt, Macdougall got 
his discharge next morning. 

Ay, put dandelion into your salad, on the plea 
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of wholesomeness^ or a little pinch of rue to be 
tonical ; and see how inevitably you spoil the mix- 
ture. 

And now^ after the fashion of those antique pic- 
tures which have legends dotted over them to de- 
scribe what's what^ let us clumsily interpret our 
parable. How many schools are spoilt by one 
loose boy ; how many youngsters in the 10th Buf- 
fers have been corrupted by its ineorrigible major; 
how many small social clubs owe their rude bad 
character to one overbearing bully ; how many 
home-circles are vext and every disposition therein 
soured by some one uncongenial ingredient. The 
nosegay is utterly spoilt, in spite of its many other 
beauties ; the salad must be flung away, with all 
else of excellence quite wasted. Be it from nettle- 
some irritability, or the calumniating tooth of con- 
stitutional uncharitableness in a frequent dent- de- 
lion, or the hopeless neighbourhood of a rueful 
melancholy— that " broken spirit*^ pronounced upon 
the highest authority to be intolerable ; the whole 
mass is made unpleasant by one morsel, whereof 
the evil influences pervade its every part. That 
school becomes tainted throughout ; the 10th Buf- 
fers is the most dissolute in the service ; those R.R., 
i, e. rough-rider, club-members, carry with them 
into every circle the manners of their over-crowing 
bullying-president; these home-circles are thorough- 
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ly infected by the ill-temper^ censoriousness^ or 
selfishness of some one presiding evil genius in 
each. 

Alas ! that good is never so catching i^ evil : alas^ 
that bad examples are ever so prolific of imitators^ 
while the better breed but few disciples. 



THE JAY AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Millions of ages ago (for I suspect all this sort 
of thing took place somewhere about the just-hither- 
side of Never), the little bird we now call a night- 
ingale had a bright blue tuft upon its head and no 
idea of singing ; while the jay was robed all in russet 
as a thrush, but sang far more sweetly. One day, 
in a great assembly of the birds, the jay fell in love 
with that same skyblue bonnet of the nightingale, 
and the latter being wise rather than vain (qualities 
reversed in jay aforesaid), it was mutually agreed 
after the meeting that, in consideration of night- 
ingale^s tuft being grafted into jay's wings, their 
voices also should be interchanged. So it comes to 
pass in these latter days of ornithology, that the 
nightingale's song is so sweet, and the jay's wing 
so gay. And wisdom ever since has justified the 
modest little brown bird's choice, making her 
sought out by princes ; casting scorn upon the silly 
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jay^ who for all her gaiety is but counted as one 
among the vermin nailed upon barn-doors. And I 
think I know a certain Swedish nightingale, and a 
certain Spanish jay, whose guardian fays at birth 
most have similarly interchanged advantages ; the 
one taking all hearts with her sweet song ; the 
other, with her cachuca, luring eyes only ; the one 
loveable in plainness, the other having blue feathers 
in her wings enow, but voiced and charactered like 
yonder jay. 

Out of a gigantic holly on our downs, a pair of 
jays sprang croaking as I trotted by ; whence this 
fable : and the next was born of the same ride ; for 
I crossed the. Bipplebum, and, in doing so, nearly 
rode over a swimming water-rat. 



TICKET-OP-LEAVERS. 

Modern naturalists {teste Professor Bell, British 
Quadrupeds, page 321) vindicate the common 
water-rat from the ignominy of being a rat at all, 
vowing that it should be called the "vole,'^ and 
giving it credit for belonging absolutely to the 
Beaver family, the Castoridse, and not at all to that 
of the Bat, the MuridsB. It is harmless, cleanly, 
and lives upon a vegetable diet. After, then, this 
learned preface, hear a short fable for the times. 
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A poor little persecuted Vole came to the only 
known representative of King Lion now recognized 
in England^ the Mastiff^ and complained before his 
viceregal throne of the evils it was undeservedly 
sufferings from being confounded with the foul land^ 
rat ; everybody^ cats^ dogs, and men, and all, aimed 
at its destruction, and sins were laid to its charge 
whereof it was quite innocent. 

But Viceroy Mastiff, gazing full at the complai- 
nant, said : " Really, Mr. Vole, I don't see what 
can be done for you; we are certainly bound to 
believe you not a rat upon such most respectable 
testimony ; but, as certainly, you look so like one, 
that I myself for instance can scarcely resist the 
pleasurable duty of nipping you on the spot. This 
is a world wherein appearances go a very great way; 
and as you are so like the real rogue, our common 
filthy scavenger rat ; so very like, that only scienti- 
fic eyes can tell the differences between you twain ; 
my best advice to you is get out of the way as soon 
as possible. We cannot pause for nice distinctions 
—war is proclaimed universally against rats ; and if 
you are so hardly distinguishable from that vile 
race, you must take the consequences, or make 
yourself scarce at the speediest.^' 

When I heard Lord Mastiff deliver that judg- 
ment, I wondered whether it might not be quite as 
applicable to reformed Ticket-of-leavers, and their 
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obvious wisdom as to emigration forthwith. No 
one doubts there may be voles among the rats, 
but seeing that they all^ the well-disposed no less 
than the ineorrigible^ bear that foul rat-like badge 
of convietism^ societ/s undiscriminating prudence 
resolves to banish them all wholesale, only favour- 
ing the reformed by giving them a new colonial 
home, while the hopelessly incurable shall get 
instead a new colonial prison. 



COLONEL JADE UPON DIVORCE. 

"About divorces/' said Jade to me one day, 
quite abruptly as we were riding together, "my 
judgment is just this : directly two married people 
arrive at the pleasant point of thoroughly hating 
one another, the bill has been given spiritually — 
where there's no love there's no more wedded life ; 
and it is a far less evil to separate utterly, and to 
live apart in indifference, or by law to find a better 
mate, than to be continuously linked together for 
bed and board in loathing. 

" The fact is, jEsop, that like every other good 
institution in this spoilt world, wedlock has far too 
frequently proved a failure; in theory excellent, as 
most other admirable things it has failed in practice : 
the church, the sacraments, the priesthood, govern- 
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ment, passive obedience, universal philanthropy, 
and all beside, help to prove, in their corruptions, 
how overcome of evil are all our goods : and so here 
in wedlock, the perilous expedient of binding toge- 
ther for life a pair casually charmed with each 
other, generally issues either in avowed disappoint- 
ment, or the more conventional form of decent en* 
durance. Of ten married couples, one may be 
happy, and two others passively content ; while the 
remainder seven are positively (though in all shades 
of degrees, and every one such couple, mark you. 
Sir, sturdily bent on denying this truth)— wretched. 
That which was appointed good in the days of 
man^s innocency, and seems so exquisite to theore- 
tic lovers, becomes a severe (though stoutly dis- 
owned) source of human misery, now that men and 
women are no better than the wicked, and when 
the sensitive torch of Hymen has been once well 
blown out by profligacy or temper. Ah, Master 
^sop, if you^re looking at last for a mate — take 
warning by me : for in nineteen cases ou^ of twenty 
the most certain cure foi; love is matrimony ; the 
hottest form of that sweet fever seldom survives a 
few years of its infalUbly febrifugal antidote. I 
suppose though, that there is a religious— or rather 
theological— consolation in the just remembrance 
that the Great Bridegroom Himself has in His es- 
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poused Cburch a most wayward, disobedient, and 
unfaithful wife/' 

Jade took breath after this serious effusion, and 
then went on in his unuxorious tirade thus inex- 
orably. 

^' It is the most frightful crisis of a mortal's life 
this marriage : for here is well-nigh the only step in 
human existence quite irrevocable. Whatever 
changes happen, this connection, at all events, 
must be a fixture; a blot or a glory on the family 
scutcheon, a help or hindrance for eithc;r world, a 
blessing or a cursing to the uttermost. Your ruined 
gambler may possibly recover all by another throw ; 
your lost sinner may repent and be a ^ saint; your 
wrecked reputation may weather yet all storms, and 
get to haven merrily : but for the poor hoodwinked 
girl or boy who has once said ' I will ' to some rash 
life-partnership with a reprobate, there is no hope, 
no second chance, no help till Death has cancelled 
those hard articles V 

[Be it remembered, I always let Jade talk on : 
one can't stop him till he has run himself well 
down.] 

''I judge," went on the excited Colonel, no 
doubt thinking of his own thraldom, '^ that society 
will yet, for its own sake, consent to loosen by a 
link or two our galling chains of mediaeval priest- 
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craft in this matter: for these chains, strangely 
enough relaxable for the lowest and shamefuUest 
sensual causes, (not only moral ones but physical) 
are yet tightened and for ever rivetted on the 
necks of the outraged pure and the persecuted good, 
binding to their oars, as galley slaves, the noblest 
men and women ! 

'^ O Chancellors and Bishops with your Marriage 
Bills, how lightly do you touch with one of your 
fingers the unspeakable, intolerable yoke of a 
wretched marriage. Is it fitting or credible that 
whereas, in the avowedly divoroeable cases, an ill- 
directed heat of nature, some human love though 
in an illegal quarter, some warmth amiable in itself 
though guilty as to its object, that whereas these 
may be potent with lawyers to break a yoke not 
otherwise perhaps heavy nor bitter, the life-trials 
due to the contentions of a wicked wife or of a bad 
husband, are to go for nothing: the 'happiness' 
spoilt by an adulterer is recognized as a valuable 
property, but there are no damages recoverable for 
the misery inflicted by your own fireside tormentor; 
no help, no mercy, no deliverance there. What? 
is nothing ever to be done in the interests of society 
to divide the many mismatched couples, whose 
constant contentions are the ruin of their children ? 
Whose bickerings make home a school for hell^ 
instead of a nursery for heaven? where hate is 

p 2 
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house-angel^ and discord the marriage-mufflC ?- 
Should not the very State, as guardian of such 
worse than orphaned sons and daughters, step in 
and separate that fettered pair? Should not in 
chief the Church, as watcher over morals, break 
the yoke off the necks of those whose tameless 
quarrels are too usually the symptom as the conse-^ 
quence of ill-assorted matrimony P 

'' How touchingly true is ' Locksley HalV as to 
the misery occasioned by an unequal mating^ 
' Could I dwell with narrow foreheads V And how 
deep is Arthur Helps's note — ' In marriage the 
whole diapason of joy and sorrow is sounded, from 
perfect congeniality, if there be such a thing (which 
I doubt) to the uttermost extent of irritable uncon- 
geniality/ And how spiritually imendurable their 
lot whose minds and hearts, ' like the dyer's hand 
subdued to what it works in,' become insensibly 
imbued with colours from which their innate taste 
and nature shrink, through the thraldom cast upon 
the married body. But these are the commoner 
cases, (Jade went on to say), and because so com- 
mon, a kind of scarce-serious comedy to all men 
round, however deeply tragic to the pair so une- 
qually yoked together. I leave them with a touch, 
a touch of true compassion and sympathy, and turn 
to yet stronger instances. 

*^Look at this poor generous lad, barely out of 
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his teens^ caught in the hottest youth of his affections 
and cheated into marriage with a Lais or Jezebel : 
should not such a match as this be ab initio null and 
void ? Look again at yonder fair young girl, whose 
heart has long been given to another, while now her 
hand is forced for mammon- sake to wedlock with 
some detested and detestable profligate : ought not 
this to be annulled ? Or take the common case of 
patient temperance linked with the raving drunkard, 
or to positive or commencing madness : is there to 
be no reasonable deliverance here ? No ! shouts 
tyrannical Church law : everything must be endured, 
and all abuses tolerated. A wife or a husband may 
be as wicked, as impure, as outrageous against all , 
that is good and right and happy, may be as slan- 
derous vindictive and determinately aggravating las 
an ill-mind will> and (if only the pair are average 
animals) there is no help for any wretched partner : 
none ! unless indeed the shrewder bad one of the 
twain is caught in downright adultery ; whereof it is 
a mere matter of social ruin even to attempt the 
costly legal proof V^ 

*^ I guess,^^ said the Colonel *' our bonds must be 
somewhat relaxed ere long; the Miltonians of 
either sex are a vast and a noble army of martyrs.^' 
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COLONEL JADE ON MARBIAGE. 

In our very next ride,— for my friend Jade has no 
quieter opportunity of poaring out his matrimonial ex- 
periences into any safe ears than when on horseback * 
beside me,— we stumbled upon the delicate topic 
usually uppermost in his mind, if he has anything 
of a sympathizer near him; and I jot down his 
sentiments, not as mine, nor as what 1 would 
avowedly endorse without more care and considera- 
tion than a bachelor can give the matter, but simply 
as what he said to me; with now and then my 
comments thereanent. 

Said then the Colonel quite suddenly as usual, 
—"I believe it to be merely a life-partnership, 
-^sop ; an arrangement of this world only, made for 
certain mundane ends; indefeasible however, except 
where those ends fail utterly. I looked it out in 
Cruden^s concordance this morning — I suppose you 
know Vm talking of marriage,— and find it defined ' a 
dvil contract;' with every text to corroborate this." 

"But, my good fellow," I objected, "its a 
religious contract too, surely, not to say a holy 
ordinance." 

" Right enough it must ever be to consecrate to 
Heaven every change in life," responded Jade ; " I 
like a service at the foundation of a house, and the 
rearing of its roof-tree ; I think that when a man is 
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called to the bar, or gets his commission, or enters 
into a mercantile partnership, or in any other way 
makes a direct move on the chess-board of life, it 
would be well to dedicate the matter specially to the 
Ood of providence ; and so with marriage ; by all 
means let so serious a step be sanctified and stab- 
lished by prayers and good resolutions at the Holy 
Table.'' 

" No more than so, Jade ?'' 

*' Superstition has made plenty more of it, as usual 
with human nature, by contriving to mix up signs 
with things signified, and in order to give power to 
priests ; but, to my mind, marriage is a civil contract 
consecrated by a religious rite.'' 

*' What, then, do you make of the ' great mystery* 
in St. Paul to the Ephesians ?" 

'' That it is strictly applicable to Christ and the 
Church, as the Apostle distinctly tells us; not to 
man and woman; nevertheless,' he adds, 'let them 
do their duty, and ]ove one another.' 

" We shan't agree, I see. Jade ; however, I let a 
man have his opinions : you admit though that 
marriage is indissoluble P" 

'^ Except, as I said, when its ends fail utterly. 
Mother Church, a very stepmother in these matters 
as you know, with all her straitlacedness cannot 
help but pronounce marriage void ab initio where 
certain of its mundane ends are physically im«> 
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possible^ or relationally incongruous : and in snch 
cases as Napoleon and Josephine and their like> 
there's equitably another side to be heard in the 
matter of issue too: while^ where mutual society 
and companionship have become notoriously hateful^ 
there also^ I protest with dear old Milton, whole- 
some relaxation should be possible; if only to 
frighten some folks into better conduct. 

^'As to anybody thinking marriage a sacrament 
of eternal obligation, my dear Msop" [I was 
dumb all the while, only willing to hear Jade out 
without contradicting him,] ''the notion is a most 
gratuitous exaggeration : contrived by those who are 
perpetually confounding symbols with their anti- 
types, similitudes with realities, images with ac- 
tualities. The bond is loosed at all events by 
death, if not by wickedness; there is no marrying 
nor giving in marriage Elsewhere, no male nor 
female, no world to be peopled, no crosses to be 
carried, no temptations to be guarded against, no 
patience to be tried: a man or still oftener a 
woman is at last set free from the consequences of 
the commonest great mistake in life; and there 
is no peril of being claimed in any other world 
by the too often uncongenial partner of this one. 
True, if folks happen to love each other here, 
they will love all the better there; but so will 
spirits anyhow, wedded or not; marriage is no 
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such jealous bond in the eternal world, no exclusion^ 
no specialty, — nothing in fact, except for its pleasant 
or unpleasant memories. Once dead, the human 
being is free again and individual ; and well will 
it be for parents and children, husbands and wives, 
sisters, brothers, friends, and neighbours, if all 
these relationships of life are ratified and glorified 
by the individual love of the enfranchised spirit 
hereafter. 

'^The utter nonsense some folks talk about 
marriage being spiritual, a thing for ever, would 
operate with all thinking men in an abrogation 
of the state altogether; it's a serious thing enough 
to choose for life, but imagine the terror of choosing 
for eternity! No ^sop,— Mrs. Jade and I part 
company there at all events.^' 

"But, my dear fellow,'^ I interposed, "let us 
hope better things of all emancipated spirits : it is 
impossible to say how thoroughly amiable even 
Mrs. Jade for instance (seeing you are so frank 
about her) may become, the moment she is free 
from the susceptibilities of sex and other weaknesses 
of human nature. Perhaps, there'll be no need, 
as no inclination, to part company.'' 

" Amen 1" gasped the colonel ; though it seemed 
with a sort of fear too at the prospect of such a 
perpetuation of his earthly copartnership,— for he 
quickly added, — "but, with my experience I can't 
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credit it. Spirits are magnetically diversified ; and 
I suspect that I am married positively to my 
negative pole. That's why Fm so resolute in 
clinging to the hope of separation. Who knows P 
spirits may segregate hereafter according to tbek 
kind : the morose with the morose in Saturn ; the 
lively with the lively in Mercury; the fi^ with 
the fiery all to be striving happily togeth^ in 
a contentious Mars; the gentle with the gentle 
swimming ecstatically in a most luxurious plimet 
Venus.'' 

^Indifferent theology this^ friend Jade^ at all 
events." 

> ''Well, — I don't know: beyond the scheme of 
salvation, which I don't touch,— and the especial 
bride, Christ's Church, — there is large latitude 
for speculation as to the crowds of independent 
spirits, not likely to be toned down to any sort 
of uniformity, good or evil; and each sort well 
enough in its way and with its kind, but not so 
easily consorting with other kinds. There'll be a 
segregation among spirits, like to like, depend upon 
it; and Mrs. Jade and I will do as the stars do, 
and dwell apart." 

I saw it was of no use to attempt conviction of 
the merits of Mrs. Jade: and so, to change the 
venue, I asked Jade whether he really meant to 
argue that the dissolubility of marriage was to be 
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insisted on not £91 better or worse^ but solely 
pendente bene-merito ? 

"Yes!''— to my surprise responded the pertina- 
cious Colonel — "I suppose it amounts to that. I 
don't know where the service borrowed such a phrase 
as ''for better or worse;" in one extreme point of 
demerit at any rate we have the Highest Authority 
for pronouncing a divorce/' 

"I don't know that, quoth jEsop: to my own 
mind, the text applies in chief to betrothal, and not 
wedlock; on proof of certain gross previous mis- 
conduct, you may put her away and marry another, 
without breach of promise; but otherwise in truth 
and honour she is your wife. That is how I read 
the text, especially in the Greek." 

''Bless me, jEsop!" — and the colonel must have 
stung his mare's flank with the spur in the excite- 
ment of his feelings, for the creature reared again, 
—"Bless me, — why then you're not for divorce even 
for That?" 

"I didn't say so. Jade; possibly I am, even for 
something less than what you call That: but at 
all events we want a text to show that wives may 
never be forgiven, but husbands may; and another 
to prove that continuous evil in everyway short of 
That, is not only venial, but must be acquiesced in 
for life ; while a one sin acted in the midst of a very 
possible twenty years of the utmost amiability makes 
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the erring creature execrable^ and is in itself 
unpardonable! I do not so understand, 'go, and 
sin no more. ' 

*^ You take away my breath/* he gasped ; '* why, 
on you of all men I depended for. mercy to the 
married/* 

" And rightly, Jade ; I would if I could and knew 
how, scripturally and socially, set free this moment 
all the miserable of both sexes : but, as I desire 
with equal Quixotism to destroy all evil of this earth 
and elsewhere, it seems to me, friend, that we had 
better wait till (so far as we are concerned) death 
cuts these knots for us" 

And so we parted at the sign-post. 



iSSOP ON MAEEIAGE. 

And I trotted slowly on alone in a reverie. 

What a charming theory it is ! what a beautiful 
arrangement, worthy alike of the benevolence of God, 
and of all acceptation by His thankful creatures. 

That young love's earliest thrill, the rising of the 
sap to the very end of our first dry branches, should 
waken the bud of hopeful affection, expand the 
leaves of recognized happy courtship, blow into the 
flower of open wedlock, and swell to the jfruitfulness 
of teeming marriage! That the young couple so 
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linked together by mutual genialities^ equal condi-^ 
tion, approving friends, and the Heavenly Benedic-^ 
tion, should grow up, body and soul as one, not 
only helping one another in trouble, rejoicing in 
the day of prosperity, cheering the common dullnesses 
of life, and (whatever frowns there be elsewhere) at all 
events having a mutual smile and kiss at home ; — 
but likewise should yield genially from year to year 
their blessed human fruit, the cherished little dar- 
lings, Christ^s own peUambs, man and woman in 
their beauteous phase of infancy ! 

And so the years pass; and life with all its 
changes has ever one sure haven of rest and peace at 
Home, where the tender gentle wife is always loving, 
and the brave good husband always kind ; and the 
sons grow up, as the Lord's young plants, for sturdy 
outdoor service, and the daughters, in their more 
feminine delicacy, become as the polished comers of 
His spiritual temple. 

And so the years pass : and middle age has crept 
up over our youthful married lovers, — and grey 
hairs ai^ here and there upon them, and outward 
beauty (saving of the dear kind eyes) is no longer 
theirs; and the good wife's many children have 
rent her body, and the good man's many cares [God- 
sent for good purposes] have shadowed his never- 
theless brave and cheerful mind ; and the qurly-headed 
boys and sparkling girls have started seemingly 
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aU at once into manhood and womanhood, rivalling 
their comely father and flieir pretty mother of some 
twenty five years back ; and then comes love again, 
and courtship, and wedlock into that happy family; 
and the old conple live over once more in their 
diildren all those early delights; — and when the 
sweet little babe is bom, who can love him dearer 
than the doting grandsire? whose eyes overflow 
with tears of happier joy than those of the mothei^s 
mother? 

Ay : how tonchingly and sweetly does the poet sing, 

And when with Envy time transported 

Seeks to rob ns of our joys 
Ton'll in your girls again be courted 

And I'll go wooing in my boys, — 

for there is nothing more beautiful in life, than aged 
happy wedlock blest with marrying children. 

And so the years pass, and venerable age is here; 
and the dear old folks are still as ever, one in spirit, 
loving and beloved by all: beautiful too in all the 
silver hair and cheerful dignity of an honoured old 
age, the product of a useful maturity, an innocent 
youth, a docile childhood, with Love ever shining in 
them and on them from the star of their cradle to 
broad sunset of their graves ! 

Is not such a scheme of life worthy of God^s 
benevolence, and Man's most grateful acceptation ? 
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And yet, O men and women, to what have you 
profaned in bitter practice this most sweet theory P 
Well, — well ; the wise old Greeks called wedlock «^off, 
a name which also means vexation : and that there 
is a marring thonght in the very name marriage, let 
us sadly confess. However, for to-day, and not to fall 
perforce into Jade^s less lovely views of matters as they 
are too commonly shewn, ^sop cares not to paint in 
dimmer reverie the cQunterpart of this his pleasant 
picture. Only, before he leaves his meditative saddle, 
he would drop one roadside word: husbands and 
wives, consider what you might be and you are not : 
mourn and mend ; designed for each other's blessing, 
strive to fulfil that kind intention of your Heavenly 
Father: and do not so often let Him find you 
appealing to Him against each other. 



DOCKING. 



Time was when your farrier docked your horse's 
tail, and time is when you yourself with suicidal hand 
still sheer off the honours of your own beard ; both 
being manifest barbarisms, as shall be seen anon; 
but the horse has had natural justice done to his 
proportions before the rider. The man's turn will 
soon come too. 

In the Sir Charles Grandison era of novels, one 
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reads of the hero, remarkably enough '^wearing his 
own hair ;^' and that, by way of mystery, "in a 
buckle/^ And, now-a-days, if a scamp is taken up 
for swindling, his appearance before the beak is 
pretty usually announced in the ^ Times' as " wearing 
his moustachios,'' as if that should be any way more 
scampish or wonderfnl than wearing his eye-brows ! 
T hope to live to. see the day when men may really 
look masculine without attracting notice, and Anglo- 
Saxon dom universally assert its ancient privilege of 
a thatched upper lip, instead of the conventional 
bareness fit alone for eastern eunuchs. 

How foolishly, too, and in what strange diverse- 
ness have men shaved in all times and places ! 
Tartary and the Eed men nourish exclusively the 
scalplock; just where Popish priesthood as ex- 
clusively shaves. The Medicean fashion was to clear 
away all but a round poll-cap; while friars suffer 
only that same circular fringe to stand : all the East 
honours the beard and cherishes it, even in hottest 
climates : all the west and northerly scrape and hew 
it away, to the manifest consumptiveness of nations ; 
who, by millions, make necks and noses bare against 
our wintry rheums and catarrhs,— an especially 
English folly, now in slow process of dying out. 

Comb and trim with all duteous care in cleanliness, 
and make some reasonable change in the fashion of 
vestments, — and really for health's sake, and for 
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more or less of manly dignity and decoration^ the 
beard movement ought rapidly to swell to a re- 
volution. But we are a very slow people; and a 
cowardly too^ as to imputed affectations ; so (except 
in the rarer cases of moral courage or its brassy 
imitation^ impudence) everybody still goes on sorely 
shaving away his neck-and-ear-glands' comforter^ his 
natural respirator^ his chapt-lips' protector^ his 
toothache^s anodyne ; and all this not for goodlooks' 
sake^ but just the opposite. Foolish fashion I Louis 
was beardless by nature, and so the cringing cour- 
tiers shaved ; and my great namesake must have had 
premonition of all this when he wrote his parable of 
the fox that had lost his tail. Do let us all abjure 
docking: jSlsop's precept herein shall not, at all 
events, be quit of Smithes example. 



THE LITTLE WORLD. 

When astronomers calculate an orbit, they take 
all due account of perturbations. The little world, 
newly found out by them, ought (they know it 
exactly) to travel just in such a curve and just at 
such a pace, but it dpesn't ; in spite of weights and 
measures and forces and quantities and gravities 
and all, it doesnH ; simply because those petty 
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independent arrangements are constantly being dis- 
turbed by the influence of other bigger worlds all 
round it. 

Now, I wish biographers would act upon the same 
true principle. They judge the certain little world 
which their telescopes are prying at far too strictly 
as a self-poised, untrammelled, unvext sphere; 
answerable inexcusably for every halting and hasten- 
ing, for every liability to attraction and repulsion, 
for every inclination to the right hand or to the 
wrong ; taking no account of the strange combination 
of influences, good or bad, which, after all said, go 
far to make each one of us what we are. 

0, friends ! let us not judge hastily nor harshly ; 
the Omniscient alone sees truly of us all : He only 
can discern how different we might each be under 
other skies and mixt with other men : He can make 
allowance for the wretched offspring of depravity, 
swaddled in sheer want or wanton drunkenness ; for 
how can that poor infant help its evil growing-up ? 
He can calculate advantages showered on the child 
of wealthy piety ; and it were shame and sin indeed, 
to counteract such happy influences. 

"Well, thought I, jogging home late one night, 
with the breathing earth fast asleep all round me, 
and the bright eyes of the star-lit heaven wide awake 
above— I wonder whether^ any one of my friends 
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takes any such kindly wise count of -3Ssop ; and I 
wonder whether I myself ever thought of any one so 
reasonably. 

Consider perturbations: rank, pride; infamy, 
hate; wealth, inordinate self-indulgence; want, 
theft, meanness, and misery ; peace, an efflorescence 
of all the virtues ; worry, an irritation boiling up all 
manner of bitternesses. These, as per sample, are in 
each case cause and consequence. 

Consider perturbations. Every man is his own 
little world — a fearful whole, but inextricably bound, 
and meshed, and netted up with others. Talk of 
liberty ! As well might one of those stars up above 
waltz out of its orbit, as one of us escape from the 
fetters of circumstance. And there is a spiritual 
circumstance, quite as trammelling as the physical : 
^ not to rise to highest themes, as graces, ministrations, 
inspirations; nor to dive down to lowest, as evil 
eyes, magisms, or magnetisms : not to trench also 
on such material physics as influences of health and 
complexion and weather, wherein the digestive and 
meteorological forces stand the far-off, nay, the very 
present causes of most present consequences ; there 
is also and specially about every one of us an 
atmosphere of spiritual circumstance centrifugally or 
centripetally all but omnipotent in matters of human 
affection. 

Perturbations,— quotha! what sort of allowances 

Q2 
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(let a happy bachelor ask) is not the just biographer 
called upon to make for evil bed and board com- 
panions of either sex ? for your meek-hearted Moses 
wedded to a vixen Zipporah, or the gentle Eli crushed 
by his bad wife^s consequently wicked children? 
Tour incorrigible female scold or profligate male is a 
malign comet that throws the most heavenly ordered 
system into chaos. She or he has heretofore pro- 
voked partner and children to suicide, as Coroner's 
inquests have shown; and more than once has 
woman's evil specialty of tongue been recorded on 
tombstones, preaching still to passers by on that 
fearful text for termagants, James iii. 6. 

How difiFerent in the way of perturbation is the 
intimate companionship of a calm good loving 
friend, from that of one, however afiFectionate in his 
way, contentious, irritable, selfishly impulsive! 
How many wives, how many husbands, how many 
fathers, how many children, do not at once perceive 
(if only the discontented fancy strikes them) that 
they would as individuals be entirely difierent in 
spirit and in life, but for their constraining bonds of 
spiritual circumstance : for *good or for evil, there 
would be wonderous changes, were such influences 
otherwise. 

O the unwritten martyrdoms of patience of many 
holy wives, of many duteous children ! And let not 
common gallantry be false enough to flinch from 
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testifying also to some small patience of the men. 
My hump, and other sorfcs of luck, have mercifully 
saved shrewd -^sop hitherto; but he has heard of 
and believes in wonderful exploits of temper. Some- 
body has somewhere suggested the expediency of 
writing (by way of counterpicture to the lives of 
great men) the lives of the wives of great men. For 
the honour of womanhood— and -^sop dearly prizes 
and loves and esteems it highly, when, and as, and 
as much as he possibly can,— I implore that mis- 
chievous suggester to hold his stupid tongue ; for I 
would not have the sex disparaged; seeing that 
however fortunate we are glad to suppose ordinary 
men may have been in wedlock, geniuses, at all 
events, have proved unlucky. Have we not pro- 
verbially on our tongues the furious Xantippe of 
noble old Socrates, the capricious Mary Powell of 
Milton, Richard Hooker's wicked wife who burnt 
half the Ecclesiastical Polity for spite, Paliss/s 
plague, and Wesley's, — ay, and Job's, and Moses', 
and David's, and Abraham's too, and Adam's? 
Why did Shakspeare, think you, leave to his wife, 
in his last will and testament, nothing whatever 
except '' my brown best bed with the furniture ?" A 
barren jointure, it would seem; but inquire of Mr. 
Caudle. It was a biting legacy that, suggestive of a 
thousand curtain-lectures happily then relinquished 
to the enemy — where, all alone, she might lie awake 
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o^nights^ and raminate on the glorioos achievement 
of Shakspeare's great love killed by Ann Hathaway's 
vociferated logic! yes — truly yes, — all these 
great names, as well as sundry others not entirely so 
famous, were verily most great in this ; that each of 
that highly respectable multitude achieved greatness 
in spite of the continuous perturbation of a terrific 
wife — a more frightful comrade than my happy 
bachelorship knoweth. And yet, as I jog along 
musing, my thought can easily realize such wedded 
worry ; and my charity may well account thereby for 
divers aberrations as to social amiability and use- 
fulness among some certain of the many little worlds 
I wot of. Even as nothing is nearer Paradise than 
married happiness— the gentle, loving, pure, and 
sensible wife, mated with the noble, kind, honest, 
and wise husband; so can nothing be liker to its 
hot antithesis than wedded worry: the loud, un- 
charitable, jealous, and silly woman, or man (for 
there be such in the male, too, I doubt not), linked 
with all sorts of the opposite qualities. A true and 
exquisite martyrdom this ; for if both are bad, and 
therefore neither cares, there is less worldly misery, 
though more other-worldly punishment : for in that 
case both go to the devil separately or together. 

My " little world,^' however, is supposed to be a 
redeemed one, and subject only in its tidal and such 
lunatic affairs to a lost and rebel moon. I would 
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judge, therefore, fairly of its hindrances, its impulses, 
its many variations only under influence. 

What, iEsop ! would you be the quiet, well- 
conditioned, true-hearted, and right-minded fellow 
you vainly boast yourself, if your midnight couch 
were scared by lying jealousies, or your waking pillow 
made headachy by worries, repetitions, and tempers ? 
Could you be wise, if perpetual tongue made study 
impossible, or holy, if ditto banished quiet, and caused 
prayer to be impracticable ? 

I am nbt a father-confessor ; but my humpbacked 
shrewdness discerns without a wink that many of my 
married friends could (but they won't) acknowledge 
to at least as much as this ; but, as I said, they won't. 
There is a league. Not a man among them, nor 
woman either — (honour to the martyrs — honour to 
such holy men and women — patient, patient, often 
beyond endurance !) not one will turn queen's 
evidence. Their loyalty is silent. 

However, remember, every one of you, that I, 
iEsop Smith, am but a snarling cripple whom the 
girls despise, full of riddles, fables, and other silly 
matters nobody listens to, and of not even common 
sense : O dear, no ! having neither experience, nor 
worldly wisdom, nor discernment. Judge me, ye 
that, to superadded money cares, and haply toothache, 
or dread of disgrace, or sense of responsibility, or 
worst of all, the over-wrought literary brain with 
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touches of angina pectoris, have^ moreoverj and as 
an additional cross to bear^ the excruciating appen- 
dix of a bed-and-board companion^ privileged to 
worry without stint ! Judge old iEsop, and say 
whether he can be right or wrong in his estimate of 
unqualified charity with reference to the perturbations 
of most men^s little worlds. 



EDITORS AESOPIZED. 

I never meet the gallant master of our county 
fox-hounds— that fresh old ever-green, General 
Hulme — without being reminded of some of the 
cares and hindrances of a certain editorial friend of 
mine. His difficulty always is the crowd of volun- 
teers. His pink and well-appointed regulars, a 
good score of them, are really quite field enough for 
him without danger of riding over the hounds ; but 
invariably there assemble at the meet (nominally to 
see the throw oflF, but in bitter practice to hinder all 
sport by too often heading back the fox when 
otherwise he would have broken out of cover) the 
same sort of posse of male and female equestrians as 
in the Pegasus-riding way overwhelm my friend the 
editor with their needless contributions. 
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Now and then, too, some Cockney horseman, in 
Napoleon boots and a cut-away, will volunteer a 
solo on his horn (stupid animal I) to the utter 
discomfiture of the hounds, and signal execration of 
old Hulme and his huntsmen. Isn^t this that fre- 
quent bore, a bad poet, Mr. Editor ? 

Again, some helpless woman, with her draggled 
skirt, will be sure to have got irrevocably in every 
bod/s way, while her skittish canterer has lamed 
Jangler or Wrangler, or poor old Juno, IsnH this 
your long-winded flowery prosaist, with her Pene- 
lopean web of tamest '* True story '^ to be continued, 
—no end to the chapters of possible accidents and 
untimely incidents? 

Again, two or three schoolboys will be making a 
first essay (small blame to them though, and I like 
the boys the better for such spirit), and on their 
little Shetlanders usually get run over. These are 
juvenile authors, feathering their quills ; perhaps a 
necessary evil (for the breed must be kept up), but 
no use for this hunt at all events, and no small care 
to look after. 

And last of all, it must be confessed that, besides 
yonder awkward squad of volunteers, there can be 
muffs even in the elect band of these pink and 
well-appointed regulars 1 All promise and small 
performance— better to look at than to go— who 
raise expectation only to disappoint it, and with the 
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jauntiest of external appliances^ are utterly void of 
pluck or genius. How should our hale, hearty old 
General have the tact and patience to please every 
body ? Impossible. He won't even try to do it, if 
he's as wise as I take him to be. 

Then, again, the same or like thoughts as to 
editorial bothers and duties come into my mind when 
I contemplate Jem Bent, the huntsman, and his 
pack. The meet is periodical, and cyclical; the 
hounds drafted from the kennel for their individual 
qualities, according to the line of country to be 
crossed that day : every good dog has his name and 
fame, his peculiarity of temperament and talent, his 
specialty for the cover or the run; the fox, we'll 
style what we hunt — Success,— must have all the old 
earths stopped beforehand, in the way of adversaries 
conciliated, rivals to dinner, laudatory notices ex- 
changed, and so forth; and, depend upon it, Jem 
Bent has to make plaint of many a half-broke hound 
or lagging puppy among his pack, who will either 
give tongue after vermin, or ignominiously tail off. 

Bnt there is one disagreeable duty of my friend 
the editor, to be likened, I am safe to say, to 
nothing at all in so noble a science as hunting 
(though, as you see, contrary to the Latin proverb, 
most of my " similes do go upon all-fours") ; nor, 
indeed, can that duty be fabled at all savourily. 

It is likest to a process, too familiarly known to 
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housewives as washing dirty linen, and mending it, 
too. 

Imagine having to poUsh up, and point off, and 
prepare against time for the expectant printer some 
dull essay, or illegible, even if really good matter, 
or vapid or ill-tempered critique, or wire-drawn story 
evidently written for space sake; to put in the 
pungencies, and cut out the clumsinesses, modify 
the spleen, amend the cacography, correct the errors 
of genius, and inspire the drowsiness of mere 
painstaking with something like vitality. To do all 
this, I say, and not only get no thanks for your 
pains, but positive ill-will from the piqued and 
conceited authorets, who ought, on the contrary, to 
have acknowledged such a purifying and amending 
process with the truest gratitude. 
. To finish however with a grander image: those 
characteristics uttered above of the periodical and the 
cyclical hint at a nobler similitude : our editor may 
well be likened to that sublimest among the students, 
an astronomer. 

Are not his chief care the monthly phases of a 
sphere, which to his individuality is no less than 
'^velut inter ignes Luna minores?'' Doth not the 
ebb or flow of the world^s great tides, popular 
opinion and hterary glory, considerably depend 
(according to his complacent theory) on the influence 
of that moon aforesaid? Must he not habitually 
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outwatch the Bear o^ nights, and be a most diligent 
consumer both of midnight oil and small-hours' ink ? 
And do thej not, both astronomer and editor, zeal- 
ously work as hard as if all motions, earthly and 
heavenly, wouldn't go on just as well without them, 
and feel as proudly happy in their toil as if 
indeed their knowledge lit the moon, their power 
influenced the tides P 



WINDING-UP. 

What a pace we are going at I 

Tm not thinking of the literal gallop though, 
often as it quickens my fancies ; but of this whirling 
world of ours, and its events, matters and things in 
general. What a pace it is ! What a hard run to 
the death cry of Time. 

Folks differ strangely about this mighty question. 
One man will discern human progress barely emanci- 
pate, just developing in the incipience of a com- 

* 

parative freedom, and hopeful to run a more and 
more glorious course for myriads of future years. 
Another will judge that everything about us appears 
to be nearing its great wind-up, approaching the 
uttermost ne plus ultra, and leaving next to nothing 
now for men to do or discover, but simply to wait 
awhile and see the End of All things I 
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Where is the spot of earth untrodden, of sea 
uncharted, of literature unhackneyed, of science 
uncultivated, of reality unknown, of romance un- 
imagined P 

From the North-West passage to central Airica, 
from Formosa to Enderby^s Land, from Hammer- 
fest to Patagonia, all^s known, and done, and used- 
up ; nothing remains for enterprize to accomplish or 
adventure to find out. Every shelf of every book- 
case is fall, and not one topic left unindexed; and 
with far more intensity than the wise king of old 
we may in truth murmur about there being nothing 
new now under the sun. 

Is not the topstone set to every old beginning ; and 
are not all the ravelled skeins of Nature and Provi- 
dence being gathered up neatly, as with housewife's 
care? 

Ay; we live in a time that looks very like the 
consummation of times ; though very possibly every 
Christian age in its hope or its ignorance has thought 
the very same thought about itself; there is a com- 
placent self-importance in the fancy. Of dates, signs, 
and seasons, none dare speak confidently, forasmuch 
as prophets' years are of an uncertain length, and 
there may be many typical fore-shadows of the one 
final consummation. But the world's harvest does 
seem to be ripening speedily; chronology tells us 
that we are in the Saturday evening of our poor old 
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Earth's six working-days of her misery, each such 
day being a thousand years, before the grand forth- 
coming Sabbath of millenial rest. 

And faster is the pace we rush at even while we 
talk of it. Some short twenty years ago, the world's 
wheels drave heavily in comparison of their rapid 
rushing now. The trains of circumstance are going 
at express speed, and Time's quickest gallop seems 
likely to be his last. 



IN KE OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

What a sucked orange is a read newspaper; 
what an undiscovered country an unread one ! You 
take it up with the luxurious expectancy of an 
Epicurean, and you fling it down, all known, a sated 
Stoic. Who could live intelligently now-a-days 
without that high-spiced morning cup to wash his 
eyes withal, or mingle equally amongst his fellows, 
unposted up to the last minute in all the busy world's 
histories? For a newspaper has well been called, 
" The history of the world for to-day ;" and every- 
body recognizes it as the great necessity of civilized 
existence. 

I always give away newspapers among our rustics, 
excepting only the advertisement sheet ; for no one 
knows how sadly this last (usually supposed to be 
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the least objectionable) is apt to unsettle mere sim- 
plicity. In the list of Wanted, each supposes him- 
self especially called; and where folks advertise 
enormous wages, as they are apt to do for clubs and 
botanical gardens, my cook forthwith accounts her- 
self ill-used if she has not sixty pounds a-year, and 
my gardener believes himself a cheated man if he 
gets not the head Scots price of a hundred and fifty ; 
while, as to ample fortunes in return for twelve 
postage stamps, our rural population evidently keep 
the town-rogues' bladders well afloat by credulity. 

So, mind you never give away the "Times" 
advertisement-acre; nor on the other hand ever 
selfishly destroy its often noble leaders ; let poor 
Clodpole raise himself thereby, if anyhow he can ; 
but not, for humanity's sake, upon the inflated wind- 
bags of its advertisement sheet. Young girls 
especially have often walked straight into the most 
villainous mousetrap, on the bait of some so-called 
situation. 

So, then, when you do give away your papers, it 
will be well that you remember iEsop's caution to 
make fire paper of the advertisements. 



THE DITCH AND THE WELL. 

A certain ditch became proud of its popularity 
with the cattle who thronged to it for drink, and 
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it loudly despised a neighbouriog weQ that was too 
deep for such popular watering. ''Nay, but,** 
remonstrated the well, "please remember, good ditch, 
(whose usefulness I wonH presume to dispute,) that 
all your water comes draining from other places, but 
mine springs solely from myself; ay, and you'll be 
dry enough in hot summer, ditch, when the thirsty 
beasts most need you ; but just at that critical season 
my virtues are most valued, for I never fail of my 
supplies, as all the flocks know/' 

Here is the difference, friends, between your 
surface lecturer. and your deep philosopher; though 
every now and then you get the noble combination 
of a Faraday, a running stream from a well-head, 
equally amusing to the young and instructive to the 
old. 

But in most other cases, (we name no names, for 
courtesy's sake,) the waters of our profoundest wells 
are too roughly walled, too deeply sunk, to be 
accessible to the vulgar. Was ever any publication 
so utterly unreadable as the Ifellowsophical Transac- 
tions ? Any method of oral elucidation more incom- 
prehensible than that of the illustrious astronomer, 
MTungus ? Or, were any manners ever more repul- 
sive than those of Professor Growl ? 

Your rapid facile itinerant too, who lectures here 
and there for lucre, how very like he is in boastful- 
ness (as well as a certain sort of usefulness admitted) 
to this ditch I've just had to jump. 
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STEUGGLES. 

Your strength is to sit still. To keep one's seat 
quiet in the racing riot of life, patient courage is the 
quality, just as in the literal saddle. 

I once saw a poor fellow drowned ; he was bath- 
ing in a pond and got out of his depth, floundering 
frantically ; in a few minutes (for there was no help 
near, and I was but a child,) he was quite under 
water, and then a gaunt hand grasping at nothing 
came up, and clutched thrice, and sank ! 

Now, if that struggling unfortunate had but kept 
his hands down, everybody knows he might have 
floated, and so have tarried for the help that came 
speedily, but all too late. 

Thus with the troubles of life ; donH struggle, take 
things easily and calmly and firmly ; there's always 
time enough and space enough and chance enough, 
yes, and good strong providential help when sought 
for, if the quietness of courage be but ready at hand 
to take advantage of untoward no less than toward 
circumstances. Presence of mind is just this, the 
making a man equal to all emergencies, master of 
every position, king of men and things. 

Look at yonder nervous tyro taking a fence, fuss- 
ing his hunter with his Own fearfulness, and by no 
means unlikely to be left ignominiously in the ditch ; 
look again at the steady m^n whose motto is *' keep 

E 
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oool/' mesmerically taming down the fury of his 
animal^ and leaving all behind him in a business* 
lij^e way. You have the same in life. Success is not 
with the undignified struggler, habitually timid, and 
only daring by fits and starts; but it abides with 
the constant hero of quiet persevering unobtruded 
effort, who resolutely (however slowly,) wins the goal 
he makes for. 



HUSH! 




Holy silence ; what a rare and beauteous blessing 
in this turmoily world of everlasting clatter and talk ! 
Whither can one turn to win its gentle influences, 
and be free from the irritations of perpetual tongue ; 
How like a dre»m, an exhalation, an opening flower, 
the intellect expands in silence — how lulled, as in a 
lazy morning doze, the spirit rests and thinks ; how 
happily the glad heart basks in that sweet sunshine 
of the silent noon. 

Never yet have I thought music more melodious 
than to my solitude is the utter absence of all sound : 
never has eloquence so trapped me as deep ecstatic 
sflence. 

Old Pythagoras was quite right in teaching his 
pupils for wisdom and comfort^s sake to hold their 
tongues habitually. And the anchorites, each in 
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his still cavern, had a pleasure all their own, which 
your giddy chatter-box is utterly incapable even erf 
appreciating. 

Ay, ay, Brenda, you and I taste it in this quiet 
wood, where even finches and thrushes are still as 
death in the hot shade of high summer. There^s 
nothing like noontide in an old wood for the true 
unbroken silence. 

Silence I It is the very atmosphere of rest ; and 
rest, what is it but the best idea we have of heaven, 
" entering into rest,'^ even as the beatification of the 
Creator Himself is called a Sabbatism ? ! what a 
balm is silence, after that so frequent storm of cla- 
mour. Go from the law-courts into the deep green 
lane ; or from the strife of Mrs. Jade into the peaceful- 
ness of solitude ; or from the Babel of a CQUver- 
sazione into the still moon-light. What a blessed 
exchange I 

They pretend that solitary cells make people mad. 
Nothing of the sort. Crimes and conscience may, 
but not the rest and loneliness ; these by themselves 
would help an innocent's heaven ; these amount to 
joyfuluess and wisdom, to the ecstasy of saints and 
the meditation of sages. Now you understand why 
^sop so seldom cares to ride in company, and is so 
often glad to get away all alone to deep woods and 
unfrequented byeways. But how differently folks 
are constituted, to be sure. I know men who can't 

K 2 
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bear a quarter of an hour of their own companj/ 
and women who will chatter down a nightingale, 
nnchecked by even your indignant '' Hush !" 

JBsop was once with an Alpine party threading a 
difficult pass on mules in early summer, when 
avalanches are most perilous. One overhung the 
path fearfully, and our guide in a hoarse whisper 
exhorted Silence for very life's sake: all obeyed, — 
except one wretched female, a lad/s-maid, who 
so energetically promised not to say a single word, 
that — down came the thundering mass with a rush 
close in front of us ! and (thanking Heaven for such 
an escape from the consequences of untimely 
eloquence,) we had ignominiously to retrace our steps 
thinking no small scorn of that talking Abigail. 




HUNTING TO HEEL. 

Who can detect religion or philosophy in a fox- 
hunt? Well, if Unitarians and Materialists do not 
illustrate the sportsman's dilemma of hunting to heel, 
I never met a parable on horseback. 

When hounds hit the scent, it's everything to 
know which way to follow it; for if you foolishly 
hunt to heel, the farther you go the more distance 
you put between the hounds and the fox. 
. And so, a truth may be found, and diligently 
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tracked^ too ; but^ alas for results ; it may all along 
be bunted the wrong way. 

Tm not going to be theological in pink, but just 
drop the hint, how evidently the Unitarian's truth 
of our Lord's humanity, from being tracked the 
wrong way, unchristianizes man and undeifies God : 
and how surely the subtle Materialist, the brain- 
anatomizer, goes all the further &om the Maker, the 
more closely he follows up the made. They hunt 
effects and not causes : the scent gets fainter at 
every onward step; and the fated issue is error at 
the wrong end of the trail of truth. 



EDUCATIONALS. 

Before my nephew Eobert went to a certain 
celebrated public school (but they're all alike, so one 
needn't be particular as to the " certain") the then 
little fellow could write a fair boy's hand, and spoke 
a speech trippingly on the tongue; his modern 
geography was respectable, he had an inkling of 
English history, and could do a rule-of-three sum. 

Now, after five expensive years at that seat of 
learning (where, by-the-bye, he has been half his 
time in hospital from hardships and fagging), we find 
the educational result of some seven hundred pounds 
in cash, and the pick of his youth in time, to be pro 
and con as follows. 
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For the pros — he can compose an Alcaic ode ia 
imitation of Horace pretty indifferently; is a £Edir, 
judge of the corruptions in a Greek chorus ; knowB 
the name of every village in ancient Attica; has a 
gentlemanly self-confident manner; and^ amongst a 
lot of commoner acquaintances^ has been fortunate 
enough to secure^ as especial intimates^ three youths 
of family and fortune, whose connexion may possi- 
bly grow to value in after life. 

Eor the cons — it must be confessed that his hand- 
writing is illegible; he is quite unable to keep 
account of his pocket-money ; he reads like a charity- 
child ; tells me that Vienna is in Sweden^ and Cal- 
cutta in South America; is full of extravagant no- 
tions and follies; has a profound contempt for 
modem literature; and says that chemistry and the 
ologies are all bosh. As his prudent parent has 
educated him with an especial view of becoming a 
doctor of medicine, I fear these results are the 
reverse of satisfactory. 

And will Oxford be any better, supposing that he 
turns to the church, as his mother wishes ? I trow 
not. K the lad escapes the slang set, with immoral 
accompaniments; and the ultra high churchers, 
with Popish ditto; and the utter hard-readers, 
(whose aim is a double-first, and not knowledge for 
its own sake, whose destiny a college tutorship in 
useless lore, not the duties and utilities of life ;) — if 
he escapes the tufts and their following, with inordi- 
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nate expense; or the low-church pious, with their 
average humble birth and dissenting connexions; 
at all events, Sobert will not escape the gentlemanly 
set, and their rigid Oxford etiquette; which alone 
will thoroughly disable him from becoming an 
earnest zealous Unpragmatical parson for the masses 1 

This collegiate pride and chilliness are to cling to 
the man for life ; he cannot herd heartily with his 
inferiors; he waits, even with the gospel message at 
his tongue, for a formal introduction to his listeners ; 
is too high-bred and classically nurtured for ordinary 
parish work ; and altogether amounts to that spoilt 
missionary, the average church divine. 

What's to be done, then with Robert? Let us 
forget the classics a while, as a little out of date, how- 
ever admirable ; and let us try instead to inoculate 
the lad witii a love for the natural sciences and their 
Designer, the great and good God of nature provi- 
dence and grace, — to interest him in astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, botany — to stir up his benevolence 
for the starving sinful masses — to lead his heart to 
Christ his Saviour, his energies to active good-doing, 
his recreations to nature and art, his amenities to 
universd charity; and so, with a strong touch of 
such practical matters as anatomy, nosology and so 
forth, whereby he, as a doctor of medicine, is to earn 
his bread, we shall, I trow, compass in our nephew 
most of the ends of education. 
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PAROCHIAL TOOTHACHE. 

Do what one will, try what you please — milk* 
poultices^ mesmerism, camomile-bags, brandy, cre- 
osote, chloroform — there^s no cure for the real strong 
throbbing toothache but extraction; for you'll find 
after that excruciating tug which seems to tear 
asunder soul and body, that there's a fiendish little 
abscess at the root of your hollow grinder, not to be 
charmed away by any less severe process than the 
actual death-wrench. 

.^op's recent experience in this matter, and a 
consequent reverie thereon, convince him that a parish 
may have the toothache as truly as a parishoner ; 
and that there is no remedy from the plague but 
excision. 

Here we are at Milford in the thirtieth year of a 
bad parson, the dull dry pompous Dr. Drone ; who, 
however deep in the Greek Theatre, is the densest of 
preachers ; whose ticket for heaven is the bare eerti- 
ficate of baptism; in whose scheme of theology he 
(the priest) is a vice-god upon earth to absolve or to 
damn; and who never yet has done an atom of 
spiritual good to the starving souls around him. 

Patiently indeed have we borne our parochial 
toothache — this dull, worrying, chronic pain, varied 
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by an hebdomadal fit of fiercer anguish ; and dili- 
gently have many of us tried all the anodynes in 
vain. Now and then Drone goes to the seaside^ and 
then we have the respite of some brighter neigh- 
bour — but he returns refreshed unto superior heresy 
and dullness; he falls ill — and forthwith gets and 
forces on us a curate the very double of himself; 
my sister inundates the parish with religious tracts ; 
Dr. Newsaw even invites the hyper-eloquent Sturgeon 
to be the Triton amongst our minnows here- 
abouts; — but do what we will^ the self-complacent 
Dr. Drone is still the fatal incubus of his incum- 
bency^ and is probably destined to remain so for 
twenty years more. Extraction is the only cure* 
Who'll give him a bishopric? Or when, O when, 
shall Milford church bells joyously ring in his suc- 
cessor ? 

Now, if there were not hundreds of parishes 
amongst our ten thousand livings similarly afflicted 
with a chronic parochial toothache, the gentle JSsop 
would not thus have bored mankind with the useless 
knowledge of a Drone's existence ; but in the hope 
that some few of Drone's quality may comprehend 
the estimation wherein their priestcraft presumptions 
are held by lay folk, and may haply take a hint as to 
neglected duties and everlasting responsibilities, this 
is to remind them, without flattery, how sorely their 
parishes are troubled with the toothache. 
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OLD MAIDS. 

I've just passed the four Misses Larkins^ taking 
their forlorn constitutional on Milford Common ; the 
age-ing maiden-aunts of that mad-cap Charles^ and 
too often made the butts of his ridicule^ although 
they love him dearly. 

Poor things! I remember them all years ago 
graceful enough, and prettyish girls ; and Tve seen 
them in succession wane away, till thus they have 
subsided into hopeless old maidenhood. Who can 
tell the weariness of spirit, the disappointment and 
dejection, wherewith each one has seen her youth 
glide by, and all its charms and hopes and yearnings 
vanish? "Who can estimate their respective heart- 
martyrdom of blighted and ignored affections ? Who 
can guess the pain that has dried up in them all 
those natural gushing feelings of womanhood, and 
changed the once warm girls so absolutely into frigid 
spinsters ? Charles, Charles, forbear that silly jesting : 
it is heartless, unjust, ungrateful. All such deserve 
of us men respectful pity and love ; and more than 
indulgence for any pettiness and frettiness of temper 
we may find in them. 

Society is ever harsh and witheringly scornful to 
Imy whose chances are past; never considering that 
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an old maid often represents the romantic constancy 
of a young but unfortunate attachment, or the de- 
voted sacrifice of love and duty. And how usually 
in country homes, or the sometimes deeper solitude 
of cities our brightest beauties blush unseen, and 
grow up and grow old with scarce a chance of happy 
love and marriage. You and I know scores of likely 
girls, with nobody coming to woo — a wallfull of 
over-ripening peaches, with no hand to pluck" them, 
and only heaven's universal sun to kiss them on the 
willing cheek : a pity, an utter pity, and a waste of 
human happiness. 

Alas, for the difficulties heaped by our social 
tyrannies in the path of youthful attachments : for, a 
universal mammon-worship has set the standard of 
so-called competence so high, that few young folks 
can reach its lowest fold. And thus they wait and 
pine till youthfulness and sometimes early love with, 
it have perished : whereby in middle life Society 
reaps many a sheaf of the ordinary comfortless mar- 
riages : and whereby the youth and manhood of the 
bulk of men become infected by our Greatest Social 
Evil, while our gentlewomen pine away by hundreds, 
unwilling nuns. 

And have not you and I often wondered how it 
should happen perpetually that so many vixens win 
the prizes of the marriage-mart, while so many kind 
and charming women die unwooed and unwon? I 
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really think it must be that an over-exquisite modesty 
of these latter makes not sign enough for our mas- 
culine vanity ; as we men are too often carried off 
captive by the sheer impudence of amazons who 
flatter and wink^ and give us no trouble in the 
seeking; but are apt to pass by the sweet retiring 
girl, whose unobtrusiveness repels advances. Ck>n- 
cealing everything, these are themselves concealed — 
forgotten ; and, if old Msof may whisper a word in 
any such good girl's ear, he would say to Phyllis, 
" Give Corydon more encouragement : the average 
dullness of human life yearns for such a pleasant and 
unguilty stimulus : and great is the potency of truth 
in an unconcealed affection/^ 

"Would that there were among fathers and mothers 
a more expansive liberality as to love-matches ! 
Nothing elevates humanity like Love : but what 
with legal settlements and the social treadmill, and 
the folly of insisting that a young couple should begin 
life with much about the same competence where- 
with their parents end it, all manner of vexations 
interpose to delay, and years pass, and hearts cool, 
and disappointment sours, and the happy time for 
union goes by: and the woman has long lost her 
gentleness and loveliness, and the man has grown 
either covetous or dissolute, and so the middle-aged 
couple wed because they cannot help it; and the 
ordinary stage of married misery sets in. How 
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different it might have been with that duU pair, had 
hearts and bodies been united before attractions had 
withered in the girl, and innocence been sacrificed to 
worldly prudence in the boy : those ten lean years of 
waiting have starved them for each other, and now 
that their fathers have died out and marriage is 
within their power, one or other very likely hopes it 
still impossible. As all things else in this life, love and 
wedlock have their seasons; pass the good time, and 
all the crop is spoilt before its harvesting. If ^sop 
has thc'chance with niece or nephew he will not "to 
the union of true hearts admit impediments.'^ A 
christian lovematch is a wise and happy and holy 
blessing. 



HAMMER AND NAIL. 

When to leave off is no small part of wisdom. 

Look at that carpenter's apprentice. The ten-a- 
penny nail was fixed firm enough right up to the 
head, but fussy over-hammering must give just three 
more blows to make all surer, and the whole shank 
is loosened in its socket by the jar. 

Again; a neighbour artist's very clever sketch 
had just exactly dashed off nephew Eobert's likeness. 
It was quite unmistakeable — the exact twist of his 
mouth and wink of his eye. Nothing could be better. 
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" Think not P'* knowingly asked Mr. Stipple : and 
so he took the drawing home^ worked hard at it for five, 
daysj and after due diligence in fining and polishing^ 
brings me back the tame^ gentlemanlike, and fashion- 
able misresemblance which we all barely recognize 
as Our bluff Bob subdued into a dancing-master 1 

Again; and mingling gravity with our gaieties. 
Don't commentators (invariably profuse where mat- 
ters are evident, but close enough in the really difficult 
passages,) always omit to tell us the reason why ^' the 
Lord was angry with Balaam because he went, albeit 
he had been told to go P'^ It is understandable on 
the same principle as this, that after a wise father 
has interdicted some wrong request of a son obstinate- 
ly bent thereon, if that son asks again, he will say, 
"Do it, and take the consequences/' Ask once, 
and take your answer of denial ; ask twice, and you 
get what you desired of permission, with its punish- 
ment. One good answer should suffice. To human feel- 
ings what can be more worrying than iteration ? All 
our nature uprises in shouts of "Spoke, Spoke!" 
indignant at fretfal repetitions. 

Further, one of the wisest of ancients gave it as 
his tit-bit of experience, that life should be conducted 
on this identical principle of Ne quid nimis. Over- 
doing it is to vault into the saddle so violently as to 
fall ovej; on the off-side. Overdoing it is to demon- 
sftrate practically that tog much of anything is good 
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fot nothing] the old proverbial evil of exeefs, capable 
of infinite and most wearisome illustrations^ — ^teeto* 
talism^ asceticism, libertinism, and all other isms 
moral, physical, and metaphysical; but just now 
brought most simply home to my mind by that 
clumsy apprentice and his over-vehement hamme;. 



THE GRUMBLINQ GIMLET. 

I had hardly left that apprentice before a fable- 
seed dropped among my thoughts, as I jogged home- 
ward ; and it came, like a flying parachute of dan- 
delion, out of the same young carpenter's basket, 
lying there by the palings in a comer. 

To this effect. A gimlet grew exceedingly discon- 
tented with its vocation ; it envied all the other tools, 
thinking scorn of its own mean duty of perpetual 
boring and picking holes everywhere. The saw and 
the axe had. grand work to do; and the plane got 
praise always ; so did the chisel for its carving ; and 
the happy hammer was always ringing merrily upon 
the clenching nail. But for it, a wretched, poking 
paltry gimlet, its work was hidden away, and the 
little use it seemed to be of, was all soon put to the 
credit of that stout interloper the naiL 

However, a little unseen fairy, hovering about the 
grease-pot, kindly took occasion to comfort poor 
gimlet, as thus :— 
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it loudly despised a neighbouring well that was too 
deep for such popular watering. ''Nay, but/' 
remonstrated the well, " please remember, good ditch, 
(whose usefulness I won^t presume to dispute,) that 
all your water comes draining from other places, but 
mine springs solely from myself; ay, and you'll be 
dry enough in hot summer, ditch, when the thirsty 
beasts most need you; but just at that critical season 
my virtues are most valued, for I never fail of my 
supplies, as all the flocks know/' 

Here is the difference, friends, between your 
surface lecturer. and your deep philosopher; though 
every now and then you get the noble combination 
of a Faraday, a running stream from a well-head, 
equally amusing to the young and instructive to the 
old. 

But in most other cases, (we name no names, for 
courtesy's sake,) the waters of our profoundest wells 
are too roughly walled, too deeply sunk, to be 
accessible to the vulgar. Was ever any publication 
so utterly unreadable as the Fellowsophical Transac- 
tions ? Any method of oral elucidation more incom- 
prehensible than that of the illustrious astronomer, 
M'Fungus ? Or, were any manners ever more repul- 
sive than those of Professor Growl? 

Tour rapid facile itinerant too, who lectures here 
and there for lucre, how very like he is in boastful- 
ness (as well as a certain sort of usefulness admitted) 
to this ditch I've just had to jump. 
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STRUGGLES. 

Your strength is to sit still. To keep one's seat 
quiet in the racing riot of life, patient courage is the 
quality, just as in the literal saddle. 

I once saw a poor fellow drowned ; he was bath- 
ing in a pond and got out of his depth, floundering 
frantically ; in a few minutes (for there was no help 
near, and I was but a child,) he was quite under 
water, and then a gaunt hand grasping at nothing 
came up, and clutched thrice, and sank I 

Now, if that struggling unfortunate had but kept 
his hands down, everybody knows he might have 
floated, and so have tarried for the help that came 
speedily, but all too late. 

Thus with the troubles of life ; don't struggle, take 
things easily and calmly and firmly ; there's always 
time enough and space enough and chance enough, 
yes, and good strong providential help when sought 
for, if the quietness of courage be but ready at hand 
to take advantage of untoward no less than toward 
circumstances. Presence of mind is just this, the 
making a man equal to all emergencies, master of 
every position, king of men and things. 

Look at yonder nervous tyro taking a fence, fuss- 
ing his hunter with his Own fearfulness, and by no 
means unlikely to be left ignominiously in the ditch ; 
look again at the steady man whose motto is '' keep 

£ 
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Qool/* mesmerically taming down the fury of his 
animal^ and leaving all behind him in a business- 
like way. You have the same in life. Success is not 
with the undignified straggler^ habitually timid, ani 
only dating by fits and starts; but it abides with 
the constant hero of quiet persevering unobtruded 
effort, who resolutely (however slowly,) wins the goal 
he makes for. 



HUSH! 



Holy silence ; what a rare and beauteous blessing 
in this turmoily world of everlasting clatter and talk ! 
Whither can one turn to win its gentle infiuences, 
and be free from the irritations of perpetual tongue ; 
How like a dre«n, an exhalation, an opening flower, 
the intellect expands in silence — how lulled, as in a 
lazy morning doze, the spirit rests and thinks ; how 
happily the glad heart basks in that sweet sunshine 
of the silent noon. 

Never yet have I thought music more melodious 
than to my solitude is the utter absence of all sound : 
never has eloquence so trapped me as deep ecstatic 
sdence. 

Old Pythagoras was quite right in teaching his 
pupils for wisdom and comfort's sake to hold their 
tongues habitually. And the anchorites, each in 
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his still cavern, had a pleasure all their own, which 
your giddy chatter-box is utterly incapable even of 
appreciating. 

Ay, ay, Brenda, you and I taste it in this quiet 
wood, where even finches and thrushes are still as 
death in the hot shade of high summer. There's 
nothing like noontide in an old wood for the true 
unbroken silence. 

Silence 1 It is the very atmosphere of rest ; and 
rest, what is it but the best idea we have of heaven, 
" entering into rest,'' even as the beatification of the 
Creator Himself is called a Sabbatism ? ! what a 
balm is silence, after that so frequent storm of cla- 
mour. Go from the law-courts into the deep green 
lane ; or from the strife of Mrs. Jade into the peaceful- 
ness of solitude ; or from the Babel of a CQUver- 

* 

sazione into the still moon-light. What a blessed 
exchange ! 

They pretend that solitary cells make people mad. 
Nothing of the sort. Crimes and conscience may, 
but not the rest and loneliness ; these by themselves 
would help an innocent's heaven ; these amount to 
joyfuluess and wisdom, to the ecstasy of saints and 
the meditation of sages. Now you understand why 
^sop so seldom cares to ride in company, and is so 
often glad to get away all alone to deep woods and 
unfrequented byeways. But how differently folks 
are constituted, to be sure. I know men who can't 

s 2 
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For the pros — he can compose an Alcaic ode m 
imitation of Horace pretty indifferently; is a £aif, 
judge of the corruptions in a Greek chorus; knows 
the name of every village in ancient Attica; has a 
gentlemanly self-confident manner; and^ amongst a 
lot of commoner acquaintances, has been fortunate 
enough to secure, as especial intimates, three youths 
of family and fortune, whose connexion may possi- 
bly grow to value in after life. 

For the cons — it must be confessed that his hand- 
writing is illegible; he is quite unable to keep 
account of his pocket-money ; he reads like a charity- 
child ; t^Us me that Vienna is in Sweden, and Cal- 
cutta in South America; is full of extravagant no- 
tions and follies; has a profound contempt for 
modem literature; and says that chemistry and the 
ologies are all bosh. As his prudent parent has 
educated him with an especial view of becoming a 
doctor of medicine, I fear these results are the 
reverse of satisfactory. 

And will Oxford be any better, supposing that he 
turns to the church, as his mother wishes ? I trow 
not. If the lad escapes the slang set, with inmioral 
accompaniments; and the ultra high churchers, 
with Popish ditto; and the utter hard-readers, 
(whose aim is a double-first, and not knowledge for 
its own sake, whose destiny a college tutorship in 
useless lore, not the duties and utilities of life ;) — if 
he escapes the tufts and their following, with inordi- 
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aate expense; or the low-church pioas^ with their 
average humble birth and dissenting connexions; 
at all events, Bobert will not escape the gentlemanly 
«et, and their rigid Oxford etiquette; which alone 
will thoroughly disable him from becoming an 
earnest zealous Unpragmatical parson for the masses 1 

This collegiate pride and chiUiness are to cling to 
the man for life ; he cannot herd heartily with his 
inferiors; he waits, even with 'the gospel message at 
his tongue, for a formal introduction to his listeners ; 
is too high-bred and classically nurtured for ordinary 
parish work ; and altogether amounts to that spoilt 
missionary, the average church divine. 

What's to be done, then with Eobert? Let us 
forget the classics a while, as a little out of date, how- 
ever admirable ; and let us try instead to inoculate 
the lad witiii a love for the natural sciences and their 
Designer, the great and good God of nature provi- 
dence and grace, — to interest him in astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, botany— to stir up his benevolence 
for the starving sinful masses — ^to lead his heart to 
Christ his Saviour, his energies to active good-doing, 
his recreations to nature and art, his amenities to 
universd charity; and so, with a strong touch of 
such practical matters as anatomy, nosology and so 
forth, whereby he, as a doctor of medicine, is to earn 
his bread, we shall, I trow, compass in our nephew 
most of the ends of education. 
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PAROCHIAL TOOTHACHE. 

Do what one will, try what you please — milk* 
poultices, mesmerism, camomile-bags, brandy, cre- 
osote, chloroform — there's no cure for the real strong 
throbbing toothache but extraction; for you'll find 
after that excruciating tug which seems to tear 
asunder soul and body, that there's a fiendish little 
abscess at the root of your hollow grinder, not to be 
charmed away by any less severe process than the 
actual death-wrench. 

^op's recent experience in this matter, and a 
consequent reverie thereon, convince him that a parish 
may have the toothache as truly as a parishoner ; 
and that there is no remedy from the plague but 
excision. 

Here we are at Milford in the thirtieth year of a 
bad parson, the dull dry pompous Dr. Drone ; who, 
however deep in the Greek Theatre, is the densest of 
preachers; whose ticket for heaven is the bare certi- 
ficate of baptism; in whose scheme of theology he 
(the priest) is a vice-god upon earth to absolve or to 
damn; and who never yet has done an atom of 
spiritual good to the starving souls around him. 

Patiently indeed have we borne our parochial 
toothache — this dull, worrying, chronic pab, variec) 
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by an hebdomadal fit of fiercer anguish ; and dili- 
gently have many of us tried all the anodynes in 
vain. Now and then Drone goes to the seaside, and 
then we have the respite of some brighter neigh- 
bour — but he returns refreshed unto superior heresy 
and dullness; he falls ill — and forthwith gets and 
forces on us a curate the very double of himself; 
my sister inundates the parish with reUgious tracts; 
Dr. Newsaw even invites the hyper-eloquent Sturgeon 
to be the Triton amongst our minnows here- 
abouts; — ^but do what we will, the self-complacent 
Dr. Drone is still the fatal incubus of his incum- 
bency, and is probably destined to remain so for 
twenty years more. Extraction is the only cure. 
Who'll give him a bishopric? Or when, when, 
shall Milford church .bells joyously ring in his suc« 
cesser ? 

Now, if there were not hundreds of parishes 
amongst our ten thousand livings similarly afflicted 
with a chronic parochial toothache, the gentle ^op 
would not thus have bored mankind with the useless 
knowledge of a Drone's existence ; but in the hope 
that some few of Drone's quality may comprehend 
the estimation wherein their priestcraft presumptions 
are held by lay folk, and may haply take a hint as to 
neglected duties and everlasting responsibilities, this 
is to remind them, without flattery, how sorely their 
parishes are troubled with the toothache. 
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OLD MAIDS. 

Tve just passed the four Misses Larkins^ taking 
their forlorn constitutional on Milford Common; the 
age-ing maiden-aunts of that mad-cap Charles^ and 
too often made the butts of his ridicule^ although 
they love him dearly. 

Poor things! I remember them all years ago 
graceful enough, and prettyish girls ; and Tve seen 
them in succession wane away, till thus they have 
subsided into hopeless old maidenhood. Who can 
tell the weariness of spirit, the disappointment and 
dejection, wherewith each one has seen her youth 
glide by, and all its charms and hopes and yearnings 
vanish? "Who can estimate their respective heart- 
martyrdom of blighted and ignored affections ? Who 
can guess the pain that has dried up in them all 
those natural gushing feelings of womanhood, and 
changed the once warm girls so absolutely into frigid 
spinsters ? Charles, Charles, forbear that silly jesting : 
it is heartless, unjust, ungratefuL All such deserve 
of us men respectful pity and love ; and more than 
indulgence for any pettiness and frettiness of temper 
we may find in them. 

Society is ever harsh and witheringly scornful to 
any whose chances are past; never considering that 
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an old maid often represents the romantic constancy 
of a young but unfortunate attachment^ or the de- 
voted sacrifice of love and duty. And how usually 
in country homes^ or the sometimes deeper solitude 
of cities our brightest beauties blush unseen^ and 
grow up and grow old with scarce a chance of happy 
love and marriage. You and I know scores of likely 
girls, with nobody coming to woo — a wallfull of 
over-ripening peaches, with no hand to pluck them, 
and only heaven's universal sun to kiss them on the 
willing cheek : a pity, an utter pity, and a waste of 
human happiness. 

Alas, for the difficulties heaped by our social 
tyrannies in the path of youthful attachments : for, a 
universal mammon-worship has set the standard of 
so-called competence so high, that few young folks 
can reach its lowest fold. And thus they wait and 
pine till youthfalness and sometimes early love with, 
it have perished: whereby in middle life Society 
reaps many a sheaf of the ordinary comfortless mar- 
riages : and whereby the youth and manhood of the 
bulk of men become infected by our Greatest Social 
Evil, while our gentlewomen pine away by hundreds, 
unwilling nuns. 

And have not you and I often wondered how it 
should happen perpetually that so many vixens win 
the prizes of the marriage-mart, while so many kind 
and charming women die unwooed and unwon? I 
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really think it must be that an over-exquisite modesty 
of these latter makes not sign enough for our mas- 
culine vanity ; as we men are too often carried off 
captive by the sheer impudence of amazons who 
flatter and wink^ and give us no trouble in the 
seeking; but are apt to pass by the sweet retiring 
girl, whose unobtrusiveness repels advances. Con- 
cealing everything, these are themselves concealed- 
forgotten ; and, if old jEsop may whisper a word in 
any such good girl's ear, he would say to Phyllis, 
" Give Corydon more encouragement : the average 
dullness of human life yearns for such a pleasant and 
unguilty stimulus : and great is the potency of truth 
in an unconcealed affection/^ 

Would that there were among fathers and mothers 
a more expansive liberality as to love-matches! 
Nothing elevates humanity like Love : but what 
with legal settlements and the social treadmill, and 
the folly of insisting that a young couple should begin 
life with much about the same competence where- 
with their parents end it, all manner of vexations 
interpose to delay, and years pass, and hearts cool, 
and disappointment sours, and the happy time for 
union goes by: and the woman has long lost her 
gentleness and loveliness, and the man has grown 
either covetous or dissolute, and so the middle-aged 
couple wed because they cannot help it; and the 
ordinary stage of married misery sets in. How 
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different it might have been with that dull pair^ had 
hearts and bodies been united before attractions had 
withered in the girl^ and innocence been sacrificed to 
worldlj prudence in the boy : those ten lean years of 
waiting have starved them for each other, and now 
that their fathers have died out and marriage is 
within their power, one or other very likely hopes it 
still impossible. As all things else in this life, love and 
wedlock have their seasons ; pass the good time, and 
all the crop is spoilt before its harvesting. K jEsop 
has thc'chance with niece or nephew he will not ^'to 
the union of true hearts admit impediments.^' A 
christian lovematch is a wise and happy and holy 
blessing. 



HAMMER AND NAIL. 

When to leave off is no small part of wisdom. 

Look at that carpenter's apprentice. The ten-a- 
penny nail was fixed firm enough right up to the 
head, but fussy over-hammering must give just three 
more blows to make all surer, and the whole shank 
is loosened in its socket by the jar. 

Again; a neighbour artist's very clever sketch 
had jast exactly dashed off nephew Bobert's likeness. 
It was quite unmistakeable — the exact twist of his 
mouth and wink of his eye. Nothing could be better. 
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"Think not?** knowingly asked Mr. Stipple: and 
so he took the drawing home, worked hard at it for five, 
days, and after due diligence in fining and polishing^ 
brings me back the tame, gentlemanlike, and fashion- 
able misresemblance which we all barely recognize 
as Our blofiF Bob subdued into a dancing-master 1 

Again; and mingling gravity with our gaietiea. 
Don't commentators (invariably profuse where mat- 
ters are evident, but close enough in the really difiScult 
passages,) always omit to tell us the reason why " the 
Lord was angry with Balaam because he went, albeit 
he had been told to go ?'' It is understandable on 
the same principle as this, that after a wise father 
has interdicted some wrong request of a son obstinate- 
ly bent thereon, if that son asks again, he will say, 
'^Do it, and take the consequences/' Ask once, 
and take your answer of denial ; ask twice, and you 
get what you desired of permission, with its punish- 
ment. One good answer should suffice. To human feel- 
ings what can be more worrying than iteration ? All 
our nature uprises in shouts of ^^ Spoke, Spoke !" 
indignant at fretful repetitions. 

Further, one of the wisest of ancients gave it as 
his tit-bit of experience, that life should be conducted 
on this identical principle of Ne quid nimis. Over- 
doing it is to vault into the saddle so violently as to 
fall ovei^ on the off-side. Overdoing it is to demon- 
sftrate practically that too much of anything is good 
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tot nothing j the old proverbial evil of exeen, capable 
of infinite and most wearisome illustrations, — ^teeto- 
talism, asceticism, libertinism, and all other isms 
moral, physical, and metaphysical; but just now 
brought most simply home to my mind by that 
clumsy apprentice and his over-vehement hammdir. 



THE GRUMBLINQ GIMLET. 

I had hardly left that apprentice before a fabl&- 
seed dropped among my thoughts, as I jogged home- 
ward ; and it came, like a flying parachute of dan- 
delion, out of the same young carpenter's basket, 
lying there by the palings in a comer. 

To this effect. A gimlet grew exceedingly discon« 
tented with its vocation ; it envied all the other tools, 
thinking scorn of its own mean duty of perpetual 
boring and picking holes everywhere. The saw and 
the axe had. grand work to do ; and the plane got 
praise always ; so did the chisel for its carving ; and 
the happy hammer was always ringing merrily upon 
the clenching nail. But for it, a wretched, poking 
paltry gimlet, its work was hidden away, and the 
little use it seemed to be of, was all soon put to the 
o'edit of that stout interloper the naiL 

However, a little unseen fairy, hovering about the 
grease-pot, kindly took occasion to comfort poor 
gimlet, as thus :-— 
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Earth's six working-days of her miBerj, 
day being a thousand years, hefore the g 
coming Sabbath of millenial rest. 

And faster is the pace we rush at ( 
talk of it. Some short twenty years ag( 
wheels drave heavily in comparison i 
rushing now. The trains of circumsta 
at express speed, and Time's quickeat jg 
likely to be his last. 



m RE OLD NEWSPAPEB8, 

What a sucked orange is a read n<:(* 
what an undiscovered country an umead iinirt 
take it up with the Inxnrious expeetannj ■ 
Epicurean, and yon fling it do\ 
Stoic. Who could live intelligently : 
without that high-spiced morning cup ) 
eyes withal, or mingle equally amongst 4 
unposted up to the last minute in all the H 
histories? For a newspaper ha? weU 1 
"The history of the world for to-day j" i 
body recognizes it as the great necessity o^fl 
existence. 

I always give away newspapers among oorfl 
excepting only the advertisement sheet ; fot,J| 
knows how sadly this last {usually supj 
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t vomaQ, the patieuce of macay a 
V^gence of many a duteous drudge, 
s may be unseen and theii virtues 
nty, yet are these main helpers to the 
of our body corporate, the quiet 
Itthereby the great edifice Society is 
ted and floored without split boards. 



i THE BATTLEDORE. 

g Eden Villa, I heurd high vords, 
: argament between the voci- 
LveiG.oace our billing and cooii^ 
And soon after, as I skirted 
^haol-playground, I was reminded 
ftattledore and shuttlecock — there 
Flet a word drop, but worry and 
crate utterly, and duteously mate 

ta downright quarrel yet, where 
i in the wrong ; drop your battle- 
decock will &11. " A soft answer 
Mil." No doubt it does, in nine 

Uwuys; some unreasonable qnairel- 
1 batter the peacemaker when 
ledoiej and ifs manifestly better 
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"Is there one tool in the whole kit of them that 
onr master^ Mr. Teak^ makes more use of than of 
you P And which of them can he forego less easily P 
(for, of course, your brother Bradall is with you in 
this plaint.) Though every tool has its special ex- 
cellence, still many of those you envy might be 
superseded by neighbours. The axe will hew down 
an oak pretty nearly as well as the saw will cut it ; 
the adze will smooth away roughnesses at least half 
as neatly as the plane ; the knife (if our worshipful 
guild of carpenters did not unreasonably repudiate 
such an instrument) could carve a cornice better than 
the chisel : but nothing would compensate for your 
absence — no, not even your cousin the augur ; fop 
neither nail nor screw will hold after him. Be 
content ; nay, more, be happy. Though your work 
seems mean and secret, though there is nothing 
of outward show, nothing of open praise, still, O 
gimlet, you are the most useful, and therefore, I need 
scarcely add, not the least honourable of the work- 
man's 'tools. It is to your good offices that he 
chiefly looks for coherence without splitting ; and to 
your quiet influences, the neatness, the solidity, the 
comfort of his structure may greatly be ascribed.^' 

And are there not many pining gimlets in society, 
ambitious of the honour given to the greater-seeming 
tools of our Architect, but unconscious that in His 
hands they are quite as useful? The loving little 
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child, the gentle woman, the patience of many a 
moral martyr, the diligence of many a duteous drudge, 
though their works may be unseen and their virtues 
operate in obscurity, yet are these main helpers to the 
very joints and bands of our body corporate, the quiet 
home-influences whereby the great edifice Society is 
80 nicely wainscoted and floored without split boards. 



DROPPING THE BATTLEDORE. 

As I was passing Eden Yilla, I heard high words, 
apparently a domestic argument between the voci- 
ferous pair, who were .once our billing and cooing 
Jeannette and Jeannot. And soon after, as I skirted 
Dr. Blacklook's school-playground, 1 was reminded 
of them again; battledore and shuttlecock — ^there 
they go; never let a word drop^ but worry and 
wrangle, and exasperate utterly, and duteously make 
the most of it ! 

I seldom knew a downright quarrel yet, where 
two people were not in the wrong ; drop your battle- 
dore and the shuttlecock will fall. '^ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath." No doubt it does, in nine 
cases out of ten. 

But not quite always ; some unreasonable quarrel- 
lers there be, who will batter the peacemaker when 
he drops his battledore; and it's manifestly better 
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that the shuttlecock be battered. With such folk^ 
it^s always wiser to give than to take. Wisdom hates 
a quarrel; but a man must be either very dull or 
very dishonest who can go through life, meekly and 
mutely as Broadbrim counsels ; under some circum- 
stances it^s not to be done without a compromise of 
every good thing. Woe to the spiritless varlet who 
buys his present quiet by such a spendthrift mort- 
gage ! 

And here, in this common case of a discordant 
Jeannette and Jeannot, what's to be done P If the Ae 
drops the battledore, ifs all over with him, henceforth 
and to the end of the chapter, henpecked ; and as to 
any probability of battledor^dropping by the her, 
that's as far distant as Alcyone. Inextinguishable 
tongue will doubtless gain the day; and Jeannot, 
though unvanquished still, by taking refuge in a 
wiser silence, will seem to his clamouring foe to have 
succumbed. 

The battle is not equal. A whole sex for sym- 
pathy, and half the other sex for gallantry, side at 
once with the vociferating Jeannette, without a 
doubt; while, as for poor Jeannot, he dares not tell 
his trouble even to a brother, without the risk of 
being thought a weak fool for it ; or carry his rea- 
sonable quarrel out h Voutrance with Jeannette, with- 
out earning with all respectable ignoramuses the 
character of a brute. Meanwhile, his innocence is 
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likely enough to be slandered by the foul mouth of 
jealousy^ his patient spirit bruised by the vituper- 
ations of rage ; and all this aggravated by the fact 
of Mrs. Jeannette's hypocritical gentleness and 
graciousness to strangers^ while for the enduring 
Jeannot she reserves these perpetual storms of 
perverted affection that form the atmosphere of Eden 
Villa. 

And^ as to other sorts of warfare^ Mr. Silas Fump^ 
our grocer, with his prim friends, affects to drop the 
battledore on principle, does he ? Not exactly : relying 
on the innate generosity of Englishmen, who strike 
no fallen foe, and on their good nature in sparing 
non-resisters, these meek and shrewd spirits make 
their merchandize by the dodge of quietness and 
keeping out of harm's way. But I for one wouldn't 
wish to fall within the scope of those men's tender 
mercies, if the law or any other such strong chance 
gave them the advantage without risk. No more 
inexorable enemy can be found than your Silas 
Pump, if only quite sure of his victim ; but he 
shrinks against the slightest chance of encounter ; and 
his cowardice is sported not without gain or credit by 
this pattern hypocrite for conscientiousness. 

What worse than nonsense also some folks (par- 
liamentarians too) are so often, just now, spouting 
about Vengeance. 

" fletribution," say they, "is for man, — but 

s 2 
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vengeance belongeth to a Higher Power V' Do they 
then really intend to imply that their Higher Power 
is what we moderns call vindictive^ that is^ meanly 
cruel? They cannot^ they dare not: the fact is, 
they are ignorantly battling with an obscure tit-bit of 
etymology, and do not «eem to know that in old 
English vengeance and justice were convertible terms. 
By 'vengeance^ no scripture-quoter properly means 
anything but righteous retribution; which in an 
especial manner is the ultimate prerogative of tbe 
Judge of the whole earth. And when jEsop lately, 
in the heat of his spirit, longed for vengeance on 
those Indian torturers, he did but echo the Psalmist's 
holy aspiration : " Let the vengeance for thy servants' 
blood that is shed, be openly shewed upon the 
heathen in Thy sight!" Let these murderers be 
wiped out of the book of the living, as speedily 
and effectually as possible. And they will be, too, 
or have been by this time, that's one comfort, in 
spite of Silas Pump's advocacy : nay, I am not sure 
that the humanitarian howl has not added an 
exasperation to our outraged human nature, if any 
addition were possible after those unspeakable 
cruelties. So, every way, Silas Pump had better 
have held his tongue. 

The most extreme of democrats, professing to 
desire liberty and equality to every man woman and 
child of the human race, and preaching theoretically 
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the greatest happiness of the greatest number in his 
public mission, is known, as a rule, to be at home 
the meanest of domestic tyrants, the very centre of 
social misery wherever he shows himself : and so, if 
you wish to find a pattern private enemy, your 
search is pretty sure to be successful, possibly to a 
wholesale extent, among the ranks of our professed 
philanthropists. Silas Pump, though I never did or 
cared to do him any harm, is the most rancorous foe 
I have : it is true, i£sop does not worship his idols, 
mercenary peace, morbid humanity, and unlimited 
cold water : it is true, that my Christianity has not 
dried up in me— as in him — every drop of human 
feeling, nor quenched every spark of English ge- 
nerosity : it is true, that I despise Silas, and de- 
nounce him as a feeble sort of traitor to his country 
and his kind, damaging Beligion by • his hypocrisy, 
and infecting our mercantile masses with his cow- 
ardice. Therefore doth Silas Pump, that preacher 
of universal charity, hate in particular honest ^sop : 
and, therefore, is our breakfast table perpetually 
gladdened with the anonymous calumnies of a 
wretched but clamorous party, to the extreme 
amusement of Mso^'s little nieces, and to the in- 
dignation of that one personage in whose eyes ^sop 
to his glory really is a hero — his valet ! 
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ALONGSIDE EDEN VILLA. 

Depend upon it, the special experiences of any 
man would, if fairly made known, advantage every 
other man. Evils have not been endured in vain 
by the individual, nor without an ulterior design of 
Providence for the benefit of his social sphere. 
^'None of us liveth for himself alone, nor dieth 
for himself. Each is one little tessera in the vast 
and elaborately-patterned tesselated pavement of 
society; and without his particular qualities of 
character and incident, his form and colour, the 
mighty total of God's Mosaiced floor would be by so 
much incomplete. When a man, like Colonel Jade 
or Jeannot, has haply endured vexations himself, 
or witnessed better men sufifering adversities, it is 
well for such an one to consider truly, — All this 
worry, all this evil is not sent for nothing, either as 
to me or to my brethren; for self, the lesson is 
chiefly patience, with accessories of conquest over 
diflSlculty, and prayerful faith in trouble; but for 
others, the man has his moral tale to tell, his con- 
fession, his sympathetic open-heartedness, whereby, 
under similar wretched circumstances, " some forlorn 
and shipwrecked brother haply may take heart 
again.'' 

Hence, even jEsop's bachelor revelations of the 
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cases of his poor friend Colonel Jade and others 
shall, unknown to him, be the mouthpiece of many 
a case of wedded martyrdom, the daguerreotyped 
picture of many a dislocated home; comforting some 
by the very fact of finding in imperishable print 
domestic truths that few have ventured to itter 
to his friend, if even he try not to conceal them 
from himself. It is not by every one that terma- 
gants are put into the stocks, and the too-&equent 
fact of married misery limned truly ; it is not every 
writer who will dare to speak a pitying word for 
8uch a pariah as Traviata; nor will qui que ce soit 
dash, with the contemptuous force of an iron knight 
charging a mob of leather-jacketed churls, into the 
very thick of the critics. These things, friends 
unseen, has jEsop tilted at for you. The hump is 
k his spirit more truly than on his back-a hmnp 
that makes him independent, rash, censoribus. 
Quixotic. Like mad Lear, his acme of happiness 
would be to head a charge of ten thousand horse ! 
Was not Alexander a hunchback P 



GOSSIP. 



How glad all those little boys round a bonfire are 
of the grand chance of flinging firebrands about ; 
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and with what an innate love of mischief-making 
every small society c^cnlates its calumnies 1 

Our Little Fedlington seems to be a spiritnal 
glutton that lives on gossip ; its maw must be cram- 
med with news^ true or false; the hint becomes a 
surmise^ and the surmise a rumour^ and the rumour 
a fact^ and the fact known in all its details to every 
family in the parish^ long before those whom it 
chiefly may concern have any notice of its existence. 
Dr. Newsaw^ 1^11 be bounds hasn't the least idea 
that there were dreadful stories afloat^ relative to his 
totaUy unconscious Mrs. N.^ when Colonel Blunt 
was hereabout with his militia ; Simpson is probably 
to this hour ignorant that he has been several times 
indubitably ruined^ solely because he has seen fit 
from time to time to curtail the more obvious ex- 
travagances of his household; whilst I myself, — I 
know this well enough and chuckle at the news, — I, 
^sop Smith the hunchback, have been by common 
and undoubted authority reported an engaged man 
over and over again to every expectant spinster in 
the county. There's no end to it; and the more 
you deny a lie, the faster and farther it spreads. 
And who can fend off calumnies ? Possibly at this 
moment, you yourself, friend, or I myself, may be 
the most innocent victim of some malignant or 
ridiculous story ; that may (if Providence so will) 
prove the hinge of our destiny. Who cati help it ? 
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As well may the way-side hedgerow help itself^ so as 
to keep clear of splashes in muddy weather 1 There^s 
nothing to be done^ but to let it dry on^ and then it 
will anon blow off clean in sunshine from the vigour- 
ous healthy leaves. And remember^ for comfort in 
things serious^ O maligned one^ that through a little 
patience and courage and discretion and timely ex^ 
planation^ this very storm shall turn anon to blow 
you the monsoon of prosperity; only wait and be 
duteous^ and bide your coming chance. 



DOING NOTHING. 

Often when I look about me^ and take note what 
trouble most folks are at diligently to gain losses^ I 
jump into my meditative saddle and rejoice in the 
wisdom of doing nothing. 

Only look at the results of certain other people's 

labours. There's my conscientious friend^ O ^ 

for instance^ who by dint of hard reading of the 
Fathers has just made shipwreck of Protestant faith 
and Established prospects by devoutly going over to 
Borne ; what a premium on theological study ! 

And there's the spirited commercial B , whose 

brave invention (with the patents and contracts there- 
anent) has issued^ after years of anxious toil and cost 
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and care^ in utter ruin to himself and friends ; what 
encouragement to enterprize ! 

And there's that fine fellow, A ^ whose life- 
long work, a most unreadable many-cantoed epic, 
has left him mad and starved in his old age ; and 

there's the pleasure-hunting gallant, G , whose 

evil diligence has woven an iron net for his poor 
sensual soul, stronger and closer than ever caught 
his cousins-german Mars and Yenus; and there's 

my hard-reading Oxford cousin, S , who has 

toiled his brain into a total incapacity for all the 
usefal occupations of life; all these and hundreds 
more of the like over-active workmen are continually 
getting ruined by sheer industry ! Fll none of it ; 
better far to be idling on horseback, doing nothing. 

And look you at the wrecks of reputation now-a- 
days; every man who moves is lost. Diplomatists 
and generals, statesmen and prelates, and all sorts of 
mighty names in literature, and science, and art, 
and commerce, and rank, each hard at work in damag- 
ing his own fame and everybody else's welfare. 

Verily, Minerva is a staid old maid, and never 
runs nor wrestles; isn't her owl the very type of 
meditative indolence, silent and idle as a Trappist? 
Is not wisdom to be found with hermits, proverbially 
as do-nothing a set of gentlemen as are to be found 
within the clerical directory? Isn't laissez faire 
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accepted as the very motto of good government^ and 
obstruction to activity regarded as the highest 
modem administrative praise ? 

Suppose, for example, instead of these harmless 
ramblings, your ^sop^s energy overflowed in the hot 
industry of leaders for the Thunderer — ^where'd be 
the good of it ? His wrath at all manner of wrongs, 
his scorn against no ends of snobs and upstarts, would 
only amount to a fierce stirring-up of the mud of 
uncharitableness. HeM better do nothing. 



ADDI^ED EGGS. 

K to think upon two legs is oratory, to think upon 
four legs must be eloquence indeed; and hundreds 
of times has ^sop been — ^imaginatively — not perhaps 
a beggar on horseback, though an author. 

m tell you some of his latest fancies, waifs, and 
estrays, for you or any one to capture and make the 
best of as you may ; for, truly, such addled eggs are 
numerous as peas in a bin to my fecundity, and 
little enough count do I ever take of them. 

Here then followeth, as in loyalty and gallantry 
the first, an epic — ^The Victoriad ! 

What letteth (saving genius, quotha !) but that 
one might reasonably emulate the Iliad — or the 
^neid say — by setting twenty years or forty (may 
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it be a hundred I) of the annaal register to blank 
verse^ and so spinning out Macaulaj poetic^ to to- 
morrow P Ten cantoes : all modem heroes^ histories^ 
inventions^ wonders; Yictoria's reign^ and all its 
incidents and accidents, from table-taming to the 
north-west passage ; a right notable era of the world, 
hitherto unepicized and worthy of ten laureates. 
And only conceive, as canto after canto came out, 
how contemporary celebrities would tremble; how 
they must cringe to the herald of fame ! 

Again: here's another royal theme unsung; a 
tragedy founded on the sorrows of that ill-used, 
innocent, and slandered wife, the Princess Sophia of 
Zell : call it Konigsmark. Take, as characters, that 
mean little pestilent imp, the first of our Georges ; 
his loosefish father, the Prince Bishop of Osna- 
burgh; his fiend-mistress. Von Platen; and these 
noble victims — the murdered Konigsmark, and the 
martyred Sophia, a close prisoner for thirty years ! 
This, with plentiful and picturesque episode, would 
work into a very pretty tragedy ; on delicate ground 
withal, and popular for curiosity, as touching royal 
ancestors : a theme wherein the heroic Thackeray has 
led a forlorn hope gallantly. 

Again; Oftentimes, by nights, have I dreamt 
about "Azouriel: a story of the stars;'' imagining 
other worlds, senses, sympathies, and marvels ; every 
source of fiction seeming used-up but the stars, but 
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there all mysteries and interests still intact. I 
wonder whether ever I shall blander out this story. 

Once on a time, wearied of my brainful, ^sop 
wrote and printed, and some of you have r^d a 
whole bookful of other possible books; there were 
five-and-thirty mortal themes in that same Satnmian 
volume; which gobbled up then and there nearly 
two score novels, essays, poems, histories, arguments ; 
with schemes, contents, and specimens supplied. 
Here was a hatful of addled eggs ; but I won't repeat 
the list, nor invent more of them. They were all 
smashed that their breeder might forget them; 
Requiescant, These brain-maggots are apt to worry 
a man, if he can't crush them. 

In fact, one always feels like the wizard's inex- 
haustible bottle, which, after having satisfied the 
curious thirst of a multitude, has still enough re- 
maining to run over (by some marvel of trickery) the 
hands and caps of astonished schoolboys. 



CIRCULARS; AND AUTOGRAPHS. 

I much wonder whether or not all the rest of the 
world can get as many printed circulars, book ca- 
talogues, and lithographed begging letters, as ^sop 
Smith does ; and whether or not such efforts are in 
those other cases equally unproductive. My waste 
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paper basket is the ever yawning-gulf for such im- 
pertinencies unread : and in especial^ certain fraudfnl 
forgeries of handwriting avail to raise one^s right- 
eous wrath. If intended to deceive, it is downright 
cheatery of unwary benevolence; if not, why should 
one be pestered with some secretary's individual 
cacography in printer's ink, when plain type would 
serve all purposes far better than such a false affec- 
tation of personality P The sort of thing does positive 
harm instead of good to charities and asylums: 
reaUy, (for example), if my own indignation had not 
been hot against a particular recent epistle, apparent- 
ly specially levelled at myself, full of appeals to 
conscience, feeling, reason, responsibility, and all be- 
side ; with underlined emphaseis and numerous notes 
of admiration {but in that fatal printer's ink, which 
proved the doctor's hand-writing a forgery), ^sop 
might have been enrolled by this time among the 
life governors of that needlessly palatial affair, the 
bankrupt Hospital for Illegitimates. 

I have no patience with these authographic circu- 
lars of lithography : shams all : and I wish that 
everybody would serve them as jEsop does : the 
more, because there has lately been nefariously in- 
vented for the special purpose of helping such mean 
deceptions, a printer's ink in black, not brown ; so 
as to look as near as can be like to "Walkden's 
registered :" a cheat which Church-societies, Asy- 
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lums^ and testimonial-huiiters ought to be ashamed 
of. 

I wonder also whether any ''distinguished indi- 
viduals'' are so continually solicited as ^sop is for an 
autograph. At a very moderate computation^ in the 
course of years^ and in two hemispheres^ there must 
be ten thousand such M dipthongs already extant ; 
and every post adds to the myriad. Only think how 
many collectors there must be^ who (if inclined to 
forgery) might draw a cheque over such autograph ! 
and what a strange epidemic such hand-writing- 
worship must amount to. Are these people palm- 
istry-mad P Does not a steel pen spluttering^ or a 
quill one, freely blotty, make all the diflference ? Is 
any due consideration given to the date — as a chilled 
cramped hand in bitter January, a flowing flourish in 
August P All these things, as all else in iSsop's rides 
and reveries, are experiences ; and being experiences, 
are providences ; and being providences, are in some 
sort worth recording. This is the excuse throughout, 
for self-revealings : heart speaks to heart, even (and 
also chiefly) in the chronicling of trifles. 
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BIG nSH AND LITTLE FISH. 

Looking over Milford Bridge the other day, I saw 
a great lot of chub and barbel, feeding on yveeAs and 
flies in the clear water : they were all big fish and 
kept together. 

A little way off, nearer the bank, I noted the small 
fry, moving about in squadrons ; they were all little 
fish, and kept together. 

Though aU, both big and little, were much of a 
sort, they would not mix, but the big consorted with 
the big, and the little with the little. 

That's near about the way the grandees segregate 
and the lesser folk hold together, thought I; and 
further, the small folk will corae anon to be grandees 
in their turn, when death makes room for them, and 
time and circumstance have helped their growing: 
and then, be sure they too shall be found consorting 
with their great compeers, and will certainly despise 
the shoal of little ones : and so on, to the end of the 
chapter. 

Let a poor man stand up against a rich man, and 
it will soon be made a war of classes ; wealth, and 
rank, and power hang together, when one of their 
order is assailed by the vulgarity of any fellow who 
clamours for his right, or protests against a wrong : 
in such a case, Herod and Pontius Pilate suddenly 
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become friends^ however foes aforetime. Nothing 
binds magnate to magnate half so well as an invaded 
privilege; and seclusion is the first of privUeges. 

They talk of caste in India as a barbarous matter 
and entirely reprehensible : but they act upon caste 
in England as the tiptop point of civilization. In- 
dividually, males may be found simple enough to be 
philosophers and philanthropists and reformers, and 
they try to break it down, teaching the big fish to 
mix with the little; but the females never heartily 
second them ; and the exclusive son and heir, taking 
his cue from the dam, goes the extreme on ther old 
tack, and repudiates his radical sire. 

We are essentially caste-ridden everywhere, from 
St. James's to St. Giles's ; '^ Stand by thyself, I am 
holier than thou art,'' is the word of unbrotherly 
pride, spoken by every class to that immediately 
below it ; there is plenty of condescension and affa- 
,bility beyond, plenty of soup poured bountifully 
into the kennel ; but you won't easily catch butlered 
Baker-street calling friendly at Providence Cottage ; 
anymore than courtly Portman Square would recog- 
nise a friend round the comer in Baker-street. 

Proud Sir Hildebrand Pursang is consistently 
affable with underlings ; but to those who rise above 
these, and come nearer and nearer to his eminence, 
he is proportionally repulsive; saving only to his 
own supernal clique. Let him beware, and be wise 

T 
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in time; or he shall perish in his unpopularity; for 
we are fast coming to the day when pride shall be 
found a rather expensive luxury for its unfortunate 
possessor. Those big chub and barbel^ if silly enough 
to be basking with their noses out of water^ will one 
day be bob-hooked out of their astounded coteries, 
and the small fry shall crowd upon their weed banks. 

O big fish, remember you are sure either to be 
taught, or utterly to die: make friends while you 
have the chance, big fish ! there are plenty ready to 
admire you, excuse you, and love you, and help you, 
if you'll only be affable and friendly. 

O little fish, consider those big ones will ere long 
be clean put out, and you'll come to be the big 
ones; show mercy and do homage, as you would 
have it shown and done to you. I wish though, you 
would mix more brotherly together, and help one 
another. 



BLIND FOLLY. 

Lord Golofty passed me ten days ago; and as he 
was coming on, I saw he was resolved to cut me. 
We don't agree in anything, I am happy to say ; we 
are antagonistic at quarter sessions, on the hustings, 
at church, everywhere; in politics, and morals, I 
hope, contradictories. Reading, therefore, his smaH 
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mind at a glance^ mj resolve was to humble him^ 
and I succeeded : it was by the good old rule of doing 
right. As I trotted by, I bowed courteously; he 
was walking, and pretended not to see me : but my 
arrow went home ; he felt himself disgraced. 

Again, three days after, Lord Goloffcy passed me, 
riding, with a groOm behind him ; -^sop was walk- 
ing in his awkward dot-and-go-one fashion by help 
of his Obi-stick as usual, and saluted, as a gentle- 
man should : the groom returned it, but not the 
lordship. I had now another triumph, for his very 
serving-man had seen him humbled. 

Once more, while taking a similar hopping ramble 
with two friends, I saw Lord Golofty on foot too, 
coming before us. The poor, misguided creature, 
buoyed by the windbag of pride and ballasted by 
shame, would gladly have sunk any whither, wete it 
even into the earth ; but it would not open before 
him, and my lord inevitably come on. 

Take notice, said I to Jones ; and observe, Eobin- 
son, 

I bowed with the utmost courtesy and reverence ; 
and, as expected, the unhappy man shambled by 
without a trace of recognition. That's unfortunate 
Lord Golofty, said I to Jones and Eobinson, heir to 
the Marquisate oflceburgh; poor fellow, he's blind 
of both eyes ! 

T 2 
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Blind ? shouted the duet of friends ; why, he sees 
well enough ; look how he steams along. 

Nevertheless^ said I^ the poor demented creature^s 
blinder than Bartimseus ; for he has not the wit to 
discern either his duty or his interest. The only trace 
of perception in his vision lies in this : he has the 
modesty to see that I am far above his notice. 

Ay, ay, Bobinson, T continued, just now it's 
more than men of that sort can afford : these days 
are the age of Philadelphia, — when brotherly love is 
wisdom; and they herald in the age of Laodicea^ 
when the people come to be masters* Our poor 
lordling there has been bom too late; his fellows 
are wiser every one of them — getting up model 
lodging-houses, lecturing at mechanic's institutes, 
patronizing cricket-clubs, and becoming one of us. 
But here's an old-world isolation — a Queen- Anne 
anomaly — a prse-Bastile Louis-Quinze-ism — and 
whafU become of him? Proud, hard-featured 
and sarcastic, — Golofty never had a friend; and 
it's a losing game to be continually making enemies. 
He is thoroughly miserable, for his own part ; and on 
the part of others, his own class ought to pull him 
down for safety sake; he stands on the top of a 
tower — a bullet-headed wrath-conductor — to dare the 
withering crash of social unpopularity. 



Ik 
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LlUiLEIi. 

The glory attaching of old time to the laurel^ as 
Fame's own wreath-grower, at last has provoked the 
discontented envy of our annuals. They bitterly 
complain of their own far superior beauties spumed, 
or only worn by girls, and epergned at feasts for- 
sooth; they are indignant too that a mere rank 
shrub, producing nothing to speak of as a flower, 
and bearing a fruit little short of poisonous, should 
have so much honour undeservedly put upon it. 

Now hear how the laurel answers them, ''Things 
of a day — or at the best, changers with every sea- 
son! How would our Queen Fame be obeyed, I 
should like to know, if her Majesty commanded of 
any of you a wreath of merit for one of her worthies 
in winter ? What could you do in the way of furn- 
ishing the chaplet, all being either dead or utterly 
sapless and leafless, denuded of your passing boast of 
flowers? Summer glories fade, but Fame^s wreath 
mustnH ; so when Minerva chose a royal plant for 
our Queen, she purposely made search in winter : 
and when all your beauties lay decayed, or your 
very beings perished, behold I alone was found green 
and well-liking. My merit stood ia this — unchange- 
ableness.'' 

The laureFs true reply brought other like fancies 
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to my thinking. Is not all honour bound up in the 
attributes of Deity ? 

What makes an Original so valued, in spite of 
many excellent copies ? Why should a coin be more 
and more estimated for its rarity, until the real 
Unique becomes invaluable? Wherefore has any 
mystery such magical power over our minds, but for 
the Incomprehensible ? Any act of superior prowess, 
but for Omnipotence ? Any constant course of firm- 
ness, but for the light reflected from Him who chang- 
eth not ? 

It^s worth while having got my laurels cut this 
morning; for, though here not half thought out 
(every one of old Msoip's reveries might be wiredrawn 
into a volume, but it is hateful to be tedious), there's 
a spark of truth in this, alive enough to light the 
pipe of meditation by, and smoke it for hours. 



WHAT BETTER? 

'' An innocent idleness /' so you blame humped 
^sop for his hours wasted on horseback ; as if your 
industrious folks are not perpetually found busying 
themselves fussily about many things twenty times 
idler, not to say worse and more mischievous. Why ; 
I know worthy enough students of philosophy, wha 
have industriously read themselves through German^ 
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km into atheism ; honest though too fervid politicians^ 
who have diligently written up the world by jBlar-flash-i 
ing leaders into extremes of chartism their sober judg- 
ment deprecates; business-men^ so wrapt in mam- 
mon-worship day and night perpetually, as to ignore 
all better heart and head religions : pleasure-men, 
so hard- worked in winning their ill-losses s^s to shame 
tke more slothful zealots of virtue. All industrious 
eiough in their several ways; but, alas! to what 
ead P Vanttas vanitatum. 

Gallop off after -Ssop; you cannot easily do 
better; breed your own thinkings — not lazily feed 
so continually, as most men do, on the printed 
thoughts of others: drink in originalities of mind 
and speech with the fresh breath of the downs this 
breezy morning ; and rejoice that you are kept from 
doing worse by following after the thousand sorts 
of pernicious industry always epidemic among men. 

Ay, friend, believe me, many a common acquaint- 
ance of ours is best employed when positively doing 
nothing, dozing in bed o' mornings, or napping it 
after dinner, — well out of harm^s way : and now you^ll 
hardly be grudging a cripple his canter: cheerful- 
ness, healthy vigour, quick thoughts and pure feel- 
ings — if these are the results of a country ride, call 
it innocent as much as you may, but by no means, 
friend, an idleness. 

What in the world could one do to be doing better ? 
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Shall I spin my heartstrings into that oft-mused epic 
poem, which even if I could write it, nobody would 
read ? or wear away my brain on the ever-exacting 
grindstone of periodical literature, working nervously 
against time ? or waste my substance in some har- 
rowing speculation, dependent upon humbleness to 
others P or court a feverish popularity (as many do, 
and often have folks asked the like of ^sop,) by 
lecturing, and speechifying, and other sorts of self- 
advertisement? or should I read encyclopedias be- 
wilderingly? or write them? whereof there^ no end. 
No, my Brenda, ^sop's strength, and it is most 
other men's too, is to sit still ; right seldom can be 
do anything better than keep a good foothold in the 
stirmp, and canter away after health and happiness. 



i 



THE COYETOUS GHOST. 

Once upon a time, ^sop saw a ghost ; and learnt 
something from it, too. If you wish to know how 
and when, and where and what, courteously listen. 
You'll find out, when all's told, that there may be a 
propriety in setting even so gloomy an experience 
among my rural rides. 

Know then that my old house was once upon a 
time occupied by so careful an ancient kinsman, that 
he fairly enough passed for a miser ; and as now and 
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then hoards of guineas have been found in odd 
comers behind the wainscot^ and we are troubled 
with rats to boot ; be assured it has not escaped the 
respectable credit of being haunted. Well, not very 
long ago I actually saw and talked with this walking 
gentleman; and here is all about it. 

I was in my arm-chair lolling alone after a pretty 
hearty dinner, and just going to settle down into the 
siesta state, when (without any warning) I suddenly 
became aware of a small, pale, seedy-looking person- 
age in a snuff-coloured suit, seated at an old desk* 
book-case in the corner of the room, diligently count- 
ing out his money. 

I looked very hard at him — could neither speak 

gold, and saw to my astonishment guinea after 
guinea passing through his bony fingers. It never 
struck me that he was a ghost ; all seemed too real 
for that ; and somehow or other my judgment was 
not active enough to enquire who he was, nor how 
he came there. So I stared, and he counted. 

All at once, he gave a deep groan, — And I found 
myself able to enuntiate — "What's the matter^ 
sirr 

Quoth he, in a sepulchral tone, " Will you have 
this hoard?'' 

" How was it gotten P' I was sage enough to ask. 

" Meanly enough,'' he muttered. 
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"And how shall I use it ?" I had the caution to 
enquire. 

" Badly enough/' said he. 

Then I rather valiantly responded (it was after 
dinner, you know), '^ Fll have none of your money, 
sir : thank you though for your offer and your can- 
dour/' 

With that, to my astonishment, the old gentleman 
looked quite pleased; I had expected just the op- 
posite; and, as he was evidently preparing to go 
away, I felt emboldened to ask him, " Pray, sir, are 
you our ghost ?" 

" I am,'' groaned he. 

''And why then do you walk in this unpleasant 
manner, and count out these ghosts of guineas in my 
dining-room P" 

"Because I loved money too well," quoth he. 

" Do you love it now ?" I rejoined. 

A deep groan was his reply. 

"If not, sir, why come here to disturb me by 
counting it out ? Hadn't you better rest, and let me 
rest too ?" 

" Good ! why not ? Yes, and thank you, I'll try : 
it never occurred to me that I could, but I'll try ; 
farewell, friend jEsop." While he was speaking, he 
seemed to melt away ; and I shook off the nightmare, 
or got shaken off myself in that uncongenial rural 
ride, with a sudden start and a loud cry. 
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" Very well '' — I caught myself soliloquizing — and 
that was all I did soliloquize — for a confused jumble 
of resolutions never to turn miser^ never to walk, 
and never to believe in walkers, is an aggregate of 
morals too obvious to utter. 



FATALITIES. 

Who can teU what an hour may bring forth ? 

One looks with commiseration on the unconscious 
pig squealing voraciously for his breakfast, denied to 
him on system, because he is to perish at half-past 
eight. 

As if also our own special butcher — hight death— 
«rere not ordered at a set hour, and ourselves also 
disappointedly complaining at the uncomfortableness 
of being made ready for him ! 

It is not alone the stupid ox who is busied on his 
way to the shambles in picking up mouthfuls that 
may never be digested. Higher intelligences look 
as pityingly on the thoughtless human, hasting to his 
doom, as our children do on poultry fatting in their 
pens for speedy killing ; but it is as merciful in our 
case as in theirs, that none of us may suspect the fate 
awaiting us, and that most commonly death is a sur<* 
prise. 

A terrible accident too, just short of death, is con* 
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tinaallj in human histories the matter of a minute ; 
the whole career of (Hope^s) Anastasius, and his 
everksting change from good to evil^ was the work 
of a crooked nail ; and, if in squeezing through that 
nasty iron swing gate, near Holmbury, Brenda had 
not been in too great a hurry, and so cut my knee- 
cap with the cruel sharp comer, I should not now 
have been meditating on a couch under poultices and 
bandages. 

But the angel of destiny stood in the gap of that 
gate; and as we were cantering up to it, I no more 
could guess his presence than yonder squealing pig 
wots of butcher Buster's arrival, and the attendant 
clodpole's zeal in getting ready the copper; said 
zeal being stirred by hope of pig's interiors. 

-ffisop's two worst accidents hitherto [heaven send 
him safety always]— but accidents ending in the 
happy anti-climax of no ill results— were as thus, 
and I tell them for their morals' sake. 

Por number one— I was riding as a youth a mon- 
strous yellow mare at half a crown an hour from a 
London stable : never do that, for the brutes have all 
manner of vices, and perils flit about them like 
spirits about Prosperous wand— but youth ever will 
be venturesome and conceited. Well, we were pro- 
gressing jauntily up Parliament Street, when full-tilt 
down the hill, from Charing-cross, came thundering 
a runaway cart, driverless, and scattering all before 
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it : mj yellow monster cooldnH be coaxed to get out 
of the way—and^ on the instant of the coUison on* 
shipping my right foot from the stirrup^ I flung my 
leg over the horse^s neck and sat ladywise, thanking 
God for his mercy^ for the next moment the cart- 
wheel ripped off the saddle flap 1 Cultivate your 
presence of mind, as ^sop does and be grateful. 

For number two— scampering carelessly on a 
mountain-pbny over rough places (never do that, 
however sure-foot-warranted) head over heels over 
she went, and my hat was crushed flat on my hair v 
always wear a hat out-riding, not a cap, unless it be 
steel-ribbed; it^s as well sometimes to have a super- 
fluous skull. 

But, the plain fact is, all of us carry about our 
lives with us, lightly and loosely as ever knight- 
errant carried glove on spear; and heaven ever help 
us, horsemen especially, from the constant peril of 
" one step further.'' 



PETER QUERY'S INTRODUCTION. 

By a whimsical fatality the very next ride taken by 
my friend ^sop, after his recovery* from the knee- 
scratch alluded to in this last paper, had nearly killed 
him outright. So small a matter as a weasel was the 
cause. Turning a sharp comer on Dymsfold 
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Common, just where the road was '^ mended*' with a 
long acre of rough stones, the warmint ran across, 
Minna shied, stumbled, fell ; and poor jEsop^s 
bridle-arm and collar-bone were severely fractured; 
to say less of Minna^s knees. 

Now, as this happened close to my park-gate, and 
my lodge-keeper brought Mr. Smith in such a di- 
lapidated condition to the hall, needs must that I 
should take him in ; and, seeing that Dr. Newsaw 
counselled perfect rest — a trifling concussion of the 
contents of his cranium being added to broken 
bones — friendship and hospitality alone commanded 
me to keep him till recovered ; not to add that I felt 
it no small honour to have as my inmate so distin- 
guished an individual ; with some ulterior considera- 
tions. 

Well, after about a week of bed, burnt vinegar 
and leeches, the drawing-room sofa has for the past 
month been the bearer of our convalescent Msop ; 
a quiet old quadruped enough. And oftentimes, to 
while away the time, has our quaint and shrewd 
friend amused himself and our juveniles (not to add 
instructed us oldsters also) by babbling fables, some 
of which I have jotted down as I best could manage 
it unobserved. They have dropped from him inci- 
dentally — but I cannot comment on them as he 
would. Further (to let you into a delicate secret 
only whispered at our home-hearth), Mrs. Query and 
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I are not without hopes that he is faUing in love 
with our eldest daughter ! What a feather in her 
cap^ if she is indeed destined to convert this satirical 
misogynist— who is perpetually maligning himself as 
old JBsop, whereas he^s not thirty-three; to draw 
out his latent amiabilities^ and win the cross-grained 
bachelor to the pleasant love of women and pater- 
nal thoughts. Moreover^ the Smithwood estate joins 
mine of Dymsfold, and cripple as ^sop has made 
himself out to be^ he is a good-looking and good- 
hearted fellow enough, and neither Mrs. Query nor I 
will say ' no ^ to the match, if our Lucy doesn^t. 

But this is a hint by the way— may we yet live to 
see j^sop married I [Alas ! that I should have 
written in this strain while jotting down our ^Esop's 
talk, without a thought how soon the good fellow 
was to be taken from us 1 However, as things are, I 
will take leave to save out of the fire the following 
little batch of ^sopisms, taken down by me from 
time to time as morsels of our friend's wise talk 
when on that sofa.] 



We had been exchanging a few thoughts about 
education of the clod-poles. Suddenly, after our 
friend's staccato fashion, he broke out thus : — 

THE POLE-AXE WITH A RAZOR EDGE. 
An axe went to be ground. Now the woodman 
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sent it foolishly to a cutler's used to razor-work, and 
not to the blacksmith's, with his rough grindstone* 

So the poor oversharpened axe got a keen fine 
face; which, the moment it was used for hewing, was 
chipped and notched all to pieces. 

Yery likely : and I should be glad to know what 
sort of mercy you show to our labouring class by 
over-education. A road-mender or field-serf, or mere 
brute-force tree-feller, is made quite wretched, 
unnerved in his vocation, spoilt for his work in Mk, 
by your sharpening his intellects, and so quickening 
his indignation against enslaving circumstances. 

A very bitter charity that — and the poor en- 
lightened has not much to thank you for it. You 
might as well soften and whiten his brown homy 
hand with amandine, as make his humbled spirit sen- 
sitive, his dim eye keen to see how sorry is his 
state. 

My small experience, Peter, goes to prove that the 
happiest, most trusty, and least changeable servant, 
is the one not given to book-learning ; and that, if 
you wish to make a poor farming-man or any other 
of our white slaves quite miserable, you had best 
give him (having learned to read at the school in 
youth of course) voyages and travels, fairy tales, 
biographies, or almost any sort of literature, except 
the duller staid and holy, and you will probably 
succeed in unsettling him for life; so as to make poor 
Soger utterly discontented. 
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It's very bad policy and indifferent kindness to 
oversbarpen your axe. Wbat's meant for hard rougb 
work should have a hard rough edge. 



Mrs. Query is a good affectionate creature enough, 
but a little hasty at times; and iBsop, who had 
grown to be quite intimate with us all, of course wsls 
well acquainted with her in both phases. Now, my 
manner is quiet and reserved ; and so one day ^sop 
kindly came to my assistance after a certain tiff with 
Mrs. Q., on that perpetual bone of contention, the 
punishment of a naughty child. The tiff was over, 
and she was amiably trying to get a smile of recon- 
ciliation out of me ; which I refused on principle, 
seeing that it's Mrs. Q's. policy to take an ell for 
every given inch, ^sop was pretending to be teUing 
a story to our youngest, Jenny; but it told else- 
where, as you shall see. 

THE ROCK AND THE WA.TE, 

It was a dead calm. 

And the coaxing Sea said to the Cliff— Why stand 
up there so firm, sir, so strong and grand P Surely, 
Mr. C, Fm gentle enough-^why be so stem and 
hold the reins so tight P 

I have my reasons, said the Cliff, with a sly wink 
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at his neighbour^ Wiod^ who was just bustling round 
the corner. 

Now, if there was one creature alive more vex- 
atious to Mrs. Sea than another it was just that 
meddlesome busybody, Wind; and she no sooner 
caught sight of his red face than she flew into a 
terrific passion. 

I think, my dear, said the patient Cliff, that I 
have still some need of my good qualities. 

Mrs. Query didn^t half like the moral of this; 
however, her good-nature getting the mastery over 
wrathfulness— or possibly from an instinctive appre- 
hension that the fable would be only all the truer if 
she flew into a passion about it— she turned kindly 
to jEsop and said. Dear Mr. Smith, you really are 
too hard on us sometimes. Now do give Peter a hit 
too, he^s often cross enough to vex one, and Vm 
sure if he were a little kinder and more cheering he 
should never have to complain of me. 

On the moment our ready friend gave me the 
whip, as thus : — 

THE BREAKERS. 

Peter, you and I have yachted together before 
how, and weVe seen some escapes round headlands, 
hugging the shore too closely and wearing among 
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reefs ; you remember how rough it always is in the 
calmest weather in such neighbourhoods— now tell 
me did it ever occur to you whose fault the turmoil 
was, the rock's or the wave's ? 

I see it all, said I, self-convinced and kissing Mrs. 
Query. 



REVISION. 



iEsop had been reading his Bible, according to 
daily wont, as he lay nursing those broken bones 
upon the sofa,— and, all at once, -^" Peter/' said 
he, " I've conceived an idea about this vexed matter 
of scriptural revision worth making a note of. Any- 
thing in the nature of a new translation I take to be 
needless, harmful, and in effect nationally impossible. 
The English Bible is the very soil out of which our 
mind sucks its sap, the mother earth in which our 
oak is rooted : its vigorous Anglo-Saxon is a nature 
to us ; and anything like modernizing it, or touching 
it up with so-called literary gracefulness or scientific 
accuracy, would be wormwood to our popular taste. 
Again, consider the multitude of Bibles in existence, 
— not so much the tons of unsold stock and vast 
properties in stereotype, as the sacred phalanx, of 
family Bibles, heir looms, and personal treasures 
sown tliick in every home: what a folly, what an 

TJ 2 
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evil, what a waste, what an impossibility would it be 
even to attempt to make these obsolete ! 

^'Something, however, my dear Peter,'* he went 
on to say after a pause, "ought to be done in the 
way of revising some half dozen passages which are 
admitted errors, and a few score of others manifestly 
amendable: due chiejBly (as in such words as 'hell' 
and 'damnation,' signifying only two centuries ago 
Hhe grave' and 'chastisement,') to a modern 
change in our living tongue. Now, this is what I 
would propose if I had the ear of an archbishop. 
Let six of our most orthodox and learned scholars be 
authoritatively commissioned to make Usts of such 
errata and corrigenda: with books of good reasons 
for each list. Let such errata, with a short sketch 
of the reasons for them, be printed on a fly-leaf, of 
all sizes so as to match all Bibles, and be given 
gratis to all applicants : let similarly the corrigenda, 
\vith a more extended account of the reasons for all 
the changes and the social need for them, be printed to 
match, and be sold at a cheap rate. Let nothing 
be done for mere ornament or fashion's sake; but 
every word worked at sedulously, as if cut out of 
the antique rock of truth itself. In the course 
of a generation, I judge that the alterations would 
grow into the national heart and life ; and it might 
then, say some fifty years hence, become expedient 
to incorporate such fly-leaves of errors and amend- 
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ments into the text. Thus, without any violence 
done to piety, or to prejudice, or even to monied 
interest, the cause of Truth would be reasonably 
served, and the British public would have a perfect 
Bible. No chance would be given to conjBdcting 
sects and heresies, so as to edge in false texts; no 
discredit would be cast on our dear old Book, 
by universal acclamation the Book of English Litera- 
ture no less than of National Eeligion ; no occasion 
would be left to the infidel to point at acknowledged 
errors or defects in our sacred volume ; no distressing 
doubts as to the inspiration of this text or of that 
would vex the soul of young believers; no sense 
of having neglected to take the best care of that tree 
of life whose leaves are for the healing of the world 
would oppress the national conscience; but we 
should easily, by slow and sure degrees, offending 
none, and to the joy and help of many, replace a few 
mouldered stones in the walls of our Zion, and 
eradicate a few weeds from the Lord's garden.^' 



We had been discussing the merits of the half- 
dozen candidates who contested our popular Borough 
of Milford ; and iBsop, after his blunt fashion, (and 
remember that I am a bad Boswell of his talk) 
delivered at a burst this opinion about 
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POLITICS AND VOTING. 



" Everything's unhinged, men and measures are all 
at dislocation, and each candidate gives us but a 
complex choice of evils. " Quot homines, tot sen- 
tentise/' is the electioneering motto now : and you 
must do as well as you can to find a representatiTe 
^f the merest cantle of your mind : it's not possi\)le 
to secure a human pier-glass now, to reflect yoor 
whole man ; so you must be content with the very 
small circle-mirror inside your shaving box. 

'Tor my own part,'' went on ^Esop, " I am glad 
that parties and partisanship are blown up : personid 
character is so much better than faction. I prefer a 
man to his so-called party, a character to votes or 
measures; and claim to be of no school, neither 
wishing to be a leader, nor ambitious of adding to 
any bod/s following. Toryism— well, that is now 
commonly understood to be a synonyme with cor 
ruption, superstition, serfdom,' and is well-nigh de- 
funct; Conservatism is easily confounded with 
stagnation, obstruction, selfishness; Whiggism — 
what is it but a mixture of meanness, pride, cheatery, 
and treason; Liberalism, Radicalism, Chartism — 
are they not all slopes on the side of the precipice 
down to ruination ? 

"So FU have none of them neat; mix me my 
posset of politics, Peter. 



^ 
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"So much Toryism as may recognise the dimni 
aliquid iu authorities ; so much Conservatism as may 
stand in a cricketer's spiked shoe on the slippery 
sward ; so much Whiggism, as may be wisely econ- 
omic, decently dignified, and universally tolerant; 
so much Liberalism as may reconcile the absolutely 
patriotic with the resolutely philanthropic to the 
brotherhood of men ; so much Radicalism as consists 
with eradication of all evils possible; and so much 
Chartism as will serve to speed the wheels of pro- 
gress ; but carrying a downhill drag of right reason, 
and a dead lock to all that tends to ungodliness and 
wrong. Now then, Peter, what do you call me? 
could any minister reckon on my vote? I rejoice, 
for my part, in Peers break-up of factions ; and in 
this, that the old odious spirit of party is so nearly 
dead among neighbours now. For example, the 
other day I went to the polling-booth with a friend 
on each arm, and we all three voted for different 
candidates; each giving credit to the other for 
country's love and pure motives, and honouring each 
other all the more for honesty and the consciousness 
of freedom.'' 
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A NEXT PRESENTATION. 

''And so Dymsfold is to have another spiritual 
pastor and master forced upon it, ey ? without one 
check upon the patron's whim, or one thought 
about the parish's good. Ah, Peter, in the matter 
of a presentation to a cure of souls, how cruelly 
we church-laymen, poor parochial serfs, are used ! 
The last thing ever thought of,— nay, the very 
thought is systematically abjured,— is the a priori 
liking of a parish for its parson ; and as to our having 
any voice in a successor, if we get the chance of a 
change once in life, so reasonable and primitive a 
notion as that of congregational election of the pastor 
is denounced, derided, and stigmatised as ' dissentery/ 
So, the next rusty Fellow of a College succeeds in 
rotation to the spiritual heritage for which he is so 
totally unfit ; or the squire's veteran tutor is put in 
hastily as a warming-pan, till young Hopeful (half- 
witted and a precocious profligate) is old enough to 
take orders ; or the capitalist who bought the living 
fifteen years ago at Garraway's, at last realizing his 
indifferent speculation, presents some creditor's son 
with a clear understanding as to "that balance 
between us;" or, — anyhow and come what may, — 
the wishes and feelings of the parish are totally 
ignored and despised ; and so the new parson reads 
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himself in and assumes the master more or less 
imperially. IsnH it too bad? Probably, some 
ancient and well liked curate, who has kept the flock 
together for many years, and whom they gladly have 
among them still to the end, is suddenly dismissed in 
spite of the round robin to the Patron; and as 
probably, an entirely new set of doctrines and prao^ 
tices will be forced upon the writhing parish: 
wealthier neighbours may indeed let their houses, and 
escape elsewhere ; but what are the poor to do, the 
a$cripti fflebaf They must put up with the 
Eomanism, or Mormonism, or Bationalism of the 
new parson, remembering in sorrow be-like the sober 
evangelism of the old one. They are sold at auction 
with the rectory ; descend by will to the heir ; are 
given together with the tythes and other easements 
and emoluments to Mr. Omnium's friend's son. It 
is a serfdom of souls, — a very slave-trade this, of so- 
called free Englishmen. Why may we not choose 
our ministers, or at least have a veto on any wrong 
choice thrust upon us ?" 



We had been alluding to the brainless gossip of 
Milford and its neighbourhood, and happened at the 
time to be sauntering in my conservatory; when 
^sop took up his parable about 
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AIR. PLANTS. 

"Yes: these queer-leaved vegetals, lialf-plant^ 
half-fungus^ hanging in fheir cradles of damp sticks^ 
or anchored mid-air on some wire-hung block of 
wood,— always put me in mind of calumnies, Peter. 
Eooted in nothing at all but some dead bough, some 
branch cut off and rotten,— feeding on nothing at all 
but air, the nitrogenic exhalation of wholesome 
plants around them,— these things notwithstanding 
Uve and grow and are green of leaf, and curious in 
flower, ay, and sometimes come to bear their own 
especial poison-fruits and seed for future genera- 
tions. 

'' And so with all this so frequent calumny, bom 
of a lie, nurtured by gossip, it clings a poisonous 
living lichen to the falsehood that begat it, and neigh- 
bours watch the oddness of its leaf and the monstro- 
sity of its flower, and never (if they can help it any- 
how) let the queer amusing evil creature die ! The 
stinking wonder of the green-house mustn't perish, 
and shan't, if their tongues can help the matter. 

"It was Lord Melbourne, I think, who gave 
parliamentary recognition to his dread as Premier of 
the power of falsehood; a lie is not a thing to be 
despised : let every man in wisdom and in calmness 
answer calumny on occasion ; not going far out of 
his way to do so, but as Providence offers 5 and not 
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anxious aboat results^ but as Providence wills : let 
him judge truly that the God of Truth is better 
served when falsehood is crushed than when it is let 
live ; even though this should be for utter scorn's sake. 
There may be a humility in answering, as there is a 
pride in silence : and we know Who is always on the 
side of him that humbleth himself. Nature's ever- 
teaching parable declares, that the airy orchids are 
among the most poisonous tropical weeds, growing 
in deadly marshes where the cobra sucks its venom, 
and the fatal wourali-berries hang in clusters over 
miasmatic pools. Let us dread such moral air-plants, 
— those uncharitable rumours of neighbours where- 
with universal Little Peddlington is ever gladly rife : 
for though so feebly rooted in some dead and rotten 
lie, our breath may give them leave to live and help 
their poison to do harm.'* 



Mrs. Query is in a normal and continuous condi- 
tion of Begret. Whatever happens, or doesn't 
happen, she always is wishing the matter otherwise, 
and arguing unreasonably about the might-have- 
beens. This querulous spirit is a source of no small 
domestic trouble to me, as ^op knows :- and so, one 
day after dinner, I got him well primed to give my 
worrying partner a bit of his mind about 
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REGRETS. 

'* Short of the great idea of Religious Repentance^ 
and limited to the view of this one world, there never 
was a more unreasonable source of wretchedness than 
your silly habit of regretting, Peter. 

" Why, man, you might as well regret the Trojan 
war as this present cast of the dice ; as well make 
yourself miserable about the possibilities to England, 
if Wellington had lost Waterloo, as about the change 
in your own career, if you had been brought up a 
barrister instead of a merchant. A fact is a fixed 
thing ; a pyramid, a mountain : there it stands, you 
can't move it, nor melt it up, nor anyhow away with 
it : so make the best of the big fact you can, for 
cozy shade or shrewd self-elevation. There is no 
small amount of solid peace in the idea of this con- 
stant iron present : a plain sure field of duty and 
trial ; and so never mind what might, would, could^ 
or ought to have been, if only matters had been 
otherwise. They are thus, and that's fate ; accept it 
without a Lot's- wife looking back ; do the best you 
can for this same fate as it stands, and never indulge 
the idle enervating folly of regret. What silly castle- 
building one almost habitually engages in ! What 
painful fears, what heated hopes one conjures up 
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continually, a very phantom host to worry or amuse 
oneself withal I what vain speculations based upon 
the airy nothing of a past possibility I The very 
rashest speech just uttered, the grandest chance this 
minute flung away, the bet now made or lost, the 
present shame or honour, or folly or wisdom, must 
be accepted as a granite fact, and treated accord- 
ingly, as a base for operations at once to mend the 
evil, or speed the good, as best may be. Presei^t 
facts— and present ones are virtually past ones, 
constitute the firm-fixed stepping-stones in the morass 
of possibility : only there is no going back, no Re- 
tracing them : we must take the present as it is, and 
make the best of it. An American friend of mine 
taught me a comfortable bit of wisdom by his con»- 
stantly cheerful phrase, '' O, don't mind that ; that's 
past/' There is indeed a sense, the sense of metanoia 
or spiritual step-retracing, which is wise and good so 
far as moral evil is concerned, and with reference to 
our Oreat Judge : but for things human and pro- 
vidential, away with your idle regrets, friend Peter ; 
for nothing can be more irrational and more enervat- 
ing than this pestilent, foolish, aud vexatious habit." 

Mrs. Query heard him to the end with exact at- 
tention ; and then, to my chagrin, turned triumph- 
antly to me, with a '' there now, Peter, thafs what 
I'm always telling you I" 

iSsop, immediately seeing how the land lay, went 
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off again on the talking hobby of a Coleridge, and, 
adroitly alluding to a neighbouring incombent's 
deaths and his probable enlightenment in a spiritual 
world as to the real value of his past ministratioiis, 
gave us this lecture on 

SELF KNOWLEDGE. 

" When, if ever, are we to be privileged with the 
sight of ' ourselves as others see us ?' When is the 
conceit to be taken out of some folks, and other folks' 
dull consciences and dim perceptions tx) be rubbed 
clear and bright? When are systematic wrong- 
headedness and wrong-heartedness to be made turn 
Queen's evidence against a man's self, and life-long 
duplicity to stand openly convicted ? 

" Seldom, seldom indeed, few and far between are 
Truth's domiciliary visits to some folks : and rarer 
far than swan's song, the scarce heard murmurs of 
that angel's tongue. There are people, Peter, the 
most unpleasant, censorious, and annoying in the 
world, who have no idea that they are not general 
favourites with all folks ; there are men intolerably 
mean, who would be astonished to hear they are not 
specially laudable for liberality ; women, of exasper- 
ating tempers, who verily believe themselves most 
gracious and desirable ; and even children, Peter, as 
or little Jenny there knows, who suppose themselves 
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infallible judges of every knotty point. Therefore, 
dear Burns heartily prays 

' Wonld but kind fate the giftie gie us 
To see oorsels as others see us !' 

" And no small help thereto, let me tell you, is to 
be surprised in a tailor^s glass with your own side- 
view and backview: what is your opinion now of 
that obstinately prominent nose, those round 
shoulders, and that indifferent Antinous altogether ? 
Thence look inwardly a moment : wake up for just 
that time, glance from your usual dream of self- 
complacency : what a very ordinary mortal Mr. Self 
is, and how distinctly inferior to many of his neigh- 
bours. Of course, Peter, as to all this sort of thing 
my hump is a continual reminder, and thafs why I 
recommend the tailor^s double pier-glass to your 
notice." 

" There now, Peter,'' unluckily added the indom- 
itable Mrs. Query, "I hope thafs a sufficient 
answer to your constant finding fault with me for 
spending so much time at my toilette. Mr. Smith 
himself recommends a double pier-glass.'' 

How can one argue about colours with the blind P 
My well meant attempts to give Mrs. Q. a lesson or 
two, were thus turned by her utter stolidity and self- 
ignorance only to her supremer conceit and my defeat 
as usual. 
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ZOILISM. 

'' Bah V^ roared JEsop, glancing at the notice of a 
new book^ and flinging down the Acridaean with con- 
tempt. 

" These fellows know that in our ill-natured world 
it pays to slander everybody : jealousy and envy de- 
light in having a kick at Aristides ; and our blessed 
law of libel which (gives your attorney heavy 
damages^ if you call him truly enough a rogue) takes 
no count of the painstaking author's character, pub- 
lished by some unprincipled rival for a fool. Now, 
Peter, Fll admit to the full the admirable qualities of 
many of our first-rate reviewers. It is a wonderful 
modern invention of theirs, so thoroughly to give the 
running reader all the cream and pith of a book, as 
to save him the trouble of ever inquiring for it 
further ; for a work, fully reviewed, is cheaply and 
easily thus mastered, and (hurried as all mankind are 
now-a-days) the world saves itself all further care 
about the genuine diluted volume. But I want to 
give you my mind about certain other and inferior 
critics, whose ill opinions, by the way, have a directly 
opposite tendency, so far as the sale of a book is 
concerned : seeing that everybody inquires for the 
authors they malign. And hasn't this modem phase 
of criticism very considerable cause to be ashamed of 
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itself? The rule of those literary Arabs seems to be, 
hands and pens against everybody in turn whom the 
whole world, nevertheless, pronounces worthiest! 
Has any real genius hitherto escaped their castiga- 
tion? any greatest name been unlucky enough to 
win their unanimous praise ? Nay more, has barely 
one of their own belauded, the biggest Triton of their 
petty shoal of sprats, come to be a leviathan, 'a world- 
wonder? Has any single favourite of the literary 
cliques ever been even 'placed' in the world's 
grand race of fame ? Send me, Peter, the sourest 
censure of your Extinguisher, your Cynic, your 
Freezer, your Flagellist, and other like small scribes 
if ever Fve the luck to publish ; for then I shall 
have good assurance (the experience of all the 
wisest, to wit,) that my hypothetical book's a good 
one, and pretty sure to live and to sell. It's well, 
too, that those editors and their ink-satellites keep 
their names so close ; for Brown or Jones, up some 
three-pair back, are not nearly so suggestive of 
their truer characters and capabilities as Mr. Disap- 
pointed Ignorance, or Mr. Envious Conceit— the 
trumpery '' we," who presume so usually to ^5on- 
demn truth and to sneer at wisdom." 

"Ay"— went on -ffisop, in his contemptuous 
eloquence, while he looked out the passages as in* 
dicated from a Mudie's Club-book on my table -^ 
" hear, ye nameless slanderers, how fiercely old Kit 

X 
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North (too often^ by the way, no small sinner in 
the same line of business himself) gives evidence 
against you : turn to his just-collected Recreations, 
11. 340, and listen to your Gypsey King's own slang : 
' Let the dunce with diseased spleen, who «dits one 
obscure review, revile and rail at you to his heart's 
content, in hollow league with his black-biled brother, 
who, sickened by your success, has long laboured^ 
in vain to edit another still more unsaleable,' &c., &c. 
Thaf s Professor Wilson's opinion of you, recollect, 
and in his own words too— not entirely so scrupulous 
as jEsop's might have been; and he tells us pretty 
clearly where the shoe pinches— authorial success 
treading on the toes of editorial failure ; so let them 
rave, young author. Hear a little more from brazen- 
tongued old Christopher, a thief set to catch a thief 
— ifiirfem:— 'He who knows that he writes in the 
fear of God and in the love of man, will not arrest 
the thoughts that flow from his pen because he also 
knows they may— will— be insulted and profaned. 
Ridicule, in the hands either of cold-blooded or of 
infuriated malice, is harmless as a birch-rod in the 
palsied fingers of a superannuated beldame, who in 
her blear-eyed dotage has lost her school.' 

Yes, beldames, you are palsied ; and your scholars, 
once so full of fears, only mock at you now. Your 
reign is over, I can tell you, once-mighty Anonymous 
Zoilism : you have no more fawning flatterers, no 
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more humble subjects ! the veriest fledgling author- 
ship is now-a-days neither frightened at your frown 
nor elated by your favour; no mother^s heart is 
wrung by your censure of her dear boy's book ; no 
maiden looks less kindly on her lover because you 
have vindictively published him a dunce; no poet 
thinks more meekly of himself because you scorn 
him ; and yoti'll never get a Keats to die of your 
cruelty any more! Othello's occupation's gone; 
books win their way— or don't win it— for them- 
selves, and no thanks to the Zoili ; even advertising 
is a thing that scarcely pays any one now, but Pro- 
fessor Hollo way and Messrs. Moses; and as for 
laudatory notices from ' Evening Papers,' or strings 
of extracts from leading periodicals, they are positive 
hindrances to success; cut me up, but pray don't 
praise me ; I would not have any book of mine so 
feebly and so falsely recommended. The thing's 
efifete; you have overdone it; the surfeited public 
are sick of you. 

Your dishonest system of cramming for an article, 
so as to denounce presumptuously some scholar's 
lifelong work, by dashing allusions to sciences your 
criticism never heard of till the week before this, 
is entirely understood and well appreciated. You 
condemn books without reading them, and pronounce 
upon translations without knowing a word of the 
originals. Minos is envious, or accessible to bribes; 

X 2 
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^acus IS a bookseller's hack, and given to drinking; 
Bhadamanthus, a sturdy political or ecclesiastdcal 
partisan; and all withal are rending one another 
viciously, and fighting tooth and nail against opposite 
sects or hostile publishers ; yet these three, our lite- 
rary judges forsooth, dream of a usurped authority 
over the minds of half mankind, and think they can 
build up reputations or destroy them at their will. 
A vain conceit, as all men know; except, indeed^ the 
muddled scribes themselves; for sooth to «iy, we 
have found out long ago that when you hare sub- 
tracted from modern book-notices the interests of 
publishers, the influence of parties, the favour of 
Mends, and the malice of enemies, a very small 
residuum is left of honest, wise, and worthy criticism. 
'^ In this age,'^ JSsop went on to say, " there co-exist 
(amongst other memorabilia), the best authorship 
and the worst criticism ; and these are contrary the 
one to the other. The system of your professional 
critics is never to allow any one too much success 
without an envious attempt to tear him down. 
Whether a writer deserves it or not, he must not be 
praised twice : if his first work has happened to 
surprise even cynicism into a laudation, the generous 
impulse must be repudiated with a vengeance on his 
second effort : and the bitterest extract of detraction 
is poured out wholesale by your trade reviewers on 
the often noble and always too sensitive spirit whose 
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rising fame seems likely to endanger those of some 
certain witlings in the literary clubs. But your 
modem critic is essentially a narrow-chested waspish 
thing: the habit of depreciation demoralizes his 
heart as effectually as the system of swift book- 
skimming bewilders his head : and, fameless himself, 
(for, unshielded by the anonymous, he knows himself 
to be nothing) with the envy indigenous to contracted 
minds, he busies himself perpetually and gains dis- 
graceful bread through amusing the idle world, like 
the lower sort of bull-fighters, by worrying men of 
mark and character with barbed and streamered 
fireworks. 

''HowevCT, Peter— and by way of saving clause— 
there really is sometimes a very pretty bead of pure 
gold at the bottom of the crucible after all : there 
actually are some writers, even in these Zoilist ranks, 
incorruptible and able ; some reviewers, even if 
severe, unbiassed; some judgments, though damna- 
tory, worthily so : but £ seldom chanced to light on 
such in the Cynic, or the Freezer, or that generous 
print you patronise hebdomadally, the Acridsean. 

"Tell me, Peter, what's done with a colley-dog 
who takes to worrying the sheep P^' 

•"I suppose, friend ^sop, you mean me to 
answer, that the only cure for such a cur is a rope 
on the nearest bough : but who's to hang a Maga- 
zine?'' 
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'^ Itself^ Peter ; already^ some folks' character for im- 
partiality and temper is long forfeit, and no one heeds 
his verdict ; hut^ further than this and to drop particu- 
larities^ the day is not far off when our jj^ecious law 
of libel shall be amended so as to protect quiet folka^ 
(though they do write books)^ from the public and 
calumnious attacks of anonymous scoundrels. Such 
fellows will be classed with our garotters and served 
accordingly. Fair criticism^ however hostile, is a 
very different thing from personal insolence, the 
inditer whereof should be made when brought up 
for judgment to drink in court a pint of his own 
ink; and though the shirking scamp, who dares, 
under cover of the anonymous, to vilify honest men 
by name, isn't worth a kick in reply, if near enough 
for such an honour, nor a thought of anything but 
scorn so long as he is unseen, yet he may find him« 
self caught some day, in the noose of libel ; and so 
be hung as he deserves, like that coUey-dog.'' 

By way of apposite appenmx to this prose essay 
on Zoilism, I have found the following rhymes; 
which, as JGsop's post-obit editor, I have had no 
small difficulty in decyphering, hastily and cacogra- 
phically scribbled as they are in pencil, on some torn 
envelopes, under circumstances of seemingly rapid 
locomotion. In fact, I suspect, that like some that 
precede and follow, these indignation-verses were 
written on horseback ; at all events, and in order to 
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be able to classify them amongst our jSsop's rides, 
we may well enough consider that, whenever and 
wherever our irate friend indited them^ he was in 
spirit riding pretty roughly on the high horse of 
contempt. 



^sop has headed this fifty-liner, 

TO SUNDEY OF MY MALIGNANTS. 

Bravo, Detraction ! libel worse and worse,— 
Blessed is he whom you delight to corse ; 
Go on, go on, — you serve my purpose so,— 
The more you slander me the more I grow ; 
Spit scorn, spout hate I I glory in your blame^ 
These dulcet whispers do but speed my fame. 
One envious foe stirs up a million friends, 
A wasp attacks me, and a world defends 1 

Go on. Detraction 1 take a mile of rope. 
You'll hitch the noose e'er long, I more than hope; 
And if meanwhile it please you, scorpion-like. 
My naked foot, with venom'd sting to strike. 
Well, — dare it! and I'll crush you as you lie 
Under my heel tiU in your lies you die ! 

Yes, — Arabs of thQ press, mean Zoilists, 
Shake at me still your jealous little fists ! 
I can afford, like Palmerston, to keep 
An Opposition, not to fall asleep 
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Smother*d with praise (which I may well wish less) 
And almost overhumbled by success ; 
So, be my antidote to too much balm. 
My teapot-tempest in my world of calm. 
The capsicum to stimulate my meats. 
The toss of bitter to correct my sweets,— 
Be still, poor envious foes, my useful friends^ 
As battledores to serve your shuttle's ends ! 

From far-off lands indignant at your spleen. 
Sometimes I hear how spiteful^you have been ; 
That, months ago, you whipp'd my volumes well, 
(Joy to my publisher, — you made them sell I) 
That, months ago, you lash'd me, as you thought^ 
(Joy to myself! — ^you hate me as you ought — ) 
But — it was pity so to waste your rage ; 
For, quite unconscious of your gentle page. 
In rustic innocence I had not known 
Till your scorn came, how famous I had grown, 
And how that, unaware of all your wrath, 
I trampled toads upon my daily path. 

Ay, slanderous scribes ! you nameless shameless men. 

Who dare to prostitute the sacred pen 

By sticking characters, as boys stick flies. 

Upon its cank'rous nib, galled black with lies,— 

Contempt, contempt, is all I fling to you, — 

Dogs of Detraction ! bay me as you do : 

Hound me, for honour's sake, with all your spite. 

Bark, as you will, for no one fears your bite. 

Echo my praises on your bitterest blame. 

With louder clamours glorify my name. 
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Until, by good men's plaudits long made glad, 
You stablish it by censure of the bad ! 



And in this connection of rhymes, it may be as 
weU to place in our ^sop^s rides and reveries, 
another fresh and hearty lyric which he wrote laterally 
in the saddle. I have the illegible originals of many 
such, pencil-scribbled all over old envelopes, and they 
bear internal evidence of having been jotted down 
during the breathers of galloping. I suspect this 
may have heretofore seen daylight somewhere in 
print, (as somehow most spicy things do), but that is 
no reason why I should not now re-produce it if I 
choose, as the strictly poetical phase of our friend's 
hobby-horsing; and in some sort Sui generis: 
saving it all the more gladly amongst our friend 
iEsop's rides, because it shrines in print his old pet- 
pony Wonder and his loved dead deer-hound Gael. 

Hearken then to this 

CX)UIISING CANZONET. 

Cool and sweet is the breath of the mom. 
And dewbeads glitter on thistle and thorn. 
And linnets and larks are beginning to trill 
Their psalm to the sun just over the hill. 
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And all things pleasant, and pore, and fair. 
Bathe in the bahny morning air. 

Hist ! the turf is nnder thy feet. 
Over it steadily, — sore and fleet ! 
Steadily, Wonder ! — quietly now ; 
Why, what a hot little fool art thou ! 
Wild and wanton ! — ^it*s very unkind 
To leave poor Gael so panting behind ; — 



Ho ! my greyhound ! Soho ! — a hare ! 

Gk)od dog : after her ! — soft and fair; 

Off does she fly, and away does he bound, — 

Glorious ! how we are skimming the ground ! 

Heels above head,— over she goes ! 

And pussey squeals at my greyhound's nose. 

Home : hark back ! — ^the games are done. 
Though Csesar's self has barely begun; 
Look ! let him change the spur for the pen. 
To hunt and to harry the hearts of men, — 
Possibles do, and impossibles dare. 
And gallop in spirit everywhere ! 




Jenny keeps pigeons and often brought in some 
iridescent pet for Mr. Smith to feed with a pea or 
two. Now I had been echoing the Queen's-Head's 
grumble about custom having so dropped off since 
the railroad ; hereupon ^sop opened thus : 
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PIGEONS AND WIRES. 

A carrier-pigeon^ once accustomed to bear financial 
tickets between the Boyal Exchange and the Bourse, 
came to its master for compensation^ now that the 
electric telegraph has completely ruined its livelihood. 

But the master answered that petition with a 
firm— "No!— it will never do to be systematically 
pensioning oflf everybody whom the march of mind 
is continually leaving in the rear. There's no end 
to it. • You yourself, my fieet Van-Hamburg, have 
superseded the slower mail, which again had made 
the packhorse obsolete ; and, no doubt, this also, in 
its day, threw many a creeping packman out of 
employ. People must keep up with the race of 
invention and innovation, and pace it with their 
times, or be left alone in the wilderness to starve. 
Por you, Van-Hamburg, there's plenty of room still 
left; ay, and for all such seeming obsoletisms. Try 
your powers to the right and left of these electrical 
arteries; and I doubt not you'll pick up a living 
cleverly, juSt as every station now uses up the old 
coaches and chaises for side traffic, while ostlers and 
helpers rise into guards or stokers, and even the 
ruined inn-keeper on a grass-grown turnpike-road 
recovers himself anon by a railway hotel. On 
principle, good pigeon mine, I decline your notion of 
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compensation as by anything like right; but^ seeing 
you're a faithful and sharp bird, you shall now by 
my favour and kindness take my messages to 
Stockholm; and, meanwhile, look you out shrewdly 
affcer some further employment for your peculiar 
talents, before we get a submarine line also to 
Sweden/' 

But j^sop was always breaking out in his quaint 
vein : only as Fm a poor hand at Boswellizing, the 
morsels come to you without the benefit of a setting, 
like unframed pictures; however, here are two or 
three more. 



THE SHEEP AND THE BRAMBLE. 

'^ A bramble-bush one day surreptitiously filched a 
few flocks of wool from a sheep's flank— who forth- 
with went and complained about it to the farmer. 
Now the farmer, busied among his roots and crops, 
and a little oblivious of his live stock, was immediately 
thereby reminded of shearing-time; and the sheep 
that went to complain of the bramble returned bare 
and shorn. 

" Did you ever consult your lawyer about some petty 
piece of cheatery, and not find yourself very consider- 
ably fleeced before the consultations and their 
quences ceased ?'' 
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THE SUN AND THE FIEE. 
Our breakfast-room fire is always in danger of 

I 

being put out by the morning sun, unless the 
east-wing of the bow-window has its bUnd down. 
" Now/' quoth jEsop, " there's a parable in this.'' 
" I onoe knew a very worthy young man in humble 
life, in fact a footman, who produced some really 
pretty poems; he was modest withal and sensible. 
But in an unlucky hour his mistress did him the 
injury to patronize the genius, and catered far and 
wide amongst her fashionable friends for subscriptions 
to his forthcoming volume; which she was silly 
enough to entitle " Gleams of the Glorious, by John 
Jeemes, Esq." Well, ever since the publication of 
that pink and gilt booklet, Jeemes's star has waned. 
He won't be a footman, and he certainly isn't a poet; 
but has evaporated rather than subsided into a 
conceited idle fellow, spoilt by silly glorification. 
The sun has quite put out that fire." 



THE MAGIC MIKROIL 

Seeing my little youngest, Jenny, admiring herself 
and figuring before a glass, my ready friend, to 
frighten her oat of vanity, excited her most round- 
eyed wonder by this tremendous invention. 
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'^ Hark I I once picked up at a sale in Chelsea 
an old-fashioned oval mirror, queerly framed, and 
the plate of the true gloomy Vauxhall-type, bevilled ; 
bat I fancied it for the frame, where skeleton death 
and laughing love held round a carved wreath of 
flowers and fetters. The bargain was a rare one as I 
bought it; but I hadn^t had it in my lodgings a 
night before I found out that it possessed a most 
startling, not to say terrible, quality. Only think, 
little Jenny, I happened to go up to this magic 
mirror in the dusk without a candle, and there was 
a whole crowd of ghastly silly last-century faces^ 
strangely coifed, and wigged, and ribboned, and 
patched, and painted, looking at me out of the glass 
as through a fog ! I was staggered enough, I 
can tell you, Jenny, (and, by the way, Peter, 
said jEsop, affecting to believe his own fable, and to 
give rational grounds for it, I suspect those Vaux- 
hall glasswork-men must have accidentally anticipated 
the camera and photography), and so, Jenny, I 
came straightway to a resolution never to indulge in 
ogling or attitudinizing before a looking-glass. Who 
knows whether in certain electrical states of the air your 
face or mine might not be fixt for ever in some silly 
leer over this mantel-piece for instance— just as is 
well-known to happen in the similar case of a change 
of wind when you make faces ?" 
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UNIVERSAL SUITRAGE. 

"And why/' broke out Msoip to me lately at 
election time, " shouldn't every tax-payer have a vote ? 
Every man — and, for aught I can see, every woman 
too who is an independent householder — of full age, 
of reasonable intellect, and that has not lost social 
rights by conviction of guilt P Universal suffrage is 
the bom privilege of freemen. 

'' However, while I am quite ready to grant that 
every citizen in a representative government ought to 
have his one vote as of birthright, it seems to me 
that it should be open to him to be able to gain more 
than one, by good conduct; or on such average 
evidences of good conduct, either in himself or his 
ancestors, as success of any kind in this world may 
supply. I contend that while the lowest, and the 
meanest, and the idlest (if not legally criminal) 
should not be mulcted of his born vote, all the steps 
on the ladder of social eminence (as rank, or wealth, 
or fame, or office) ought to be privileged with votes 
additional. Let Jack, Tom, and Harry have their 
one vote each, as of bourse; but if Jack— a 
rustical recruit— by spirit and conduct wins a 
Queen's commission ; or Tom, a shrewd lad in an 
attorney's office, gets called to the bar; or Harry, 
out of the parish school, takes a degree at college, 
and orders after it— add a second vote; if they any- 
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how attain to a thousand pounds of stocky or ten 
acres of land— add a third : if they gain some high 
distinction at the hand of their Sovereign— a fourth; 
and so on^ limiting the aggregate of votes to ten. 
Thus^ Vm thinking, while we deny to no one his bom 
privilege of voting, until, and unl^, he forfeits it 
by crime; we give to every higher dass of excellence 
in the social sphere its proper graduated inflaetice, 
and represent fully and actually the industry wisdom 
wealth and virtue of the state. At present nothing 
is fairly represented; and the common cry for 
universal saffirage is one that is meant only to 
represent our numbers, and by means of the lowest 
sort to overwhelm the higher. It is as much a gross 
injustice to refuse any freeman his one vote, as to 
equalize by an only one the noblest and the meanest, 
the best and the worst. 

''Nothing would tend more to defeat the aim of 
tlie Chartist than a free grant of his just demand ; 
extending that same justice of additional votes for 
merit or eminence, as hinted above. But we are 
a slow people, Peter, and it will take generations to 
convince the public of the wisdom and propriety of 
iEsop Smithes suggestion.^' 
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It was quite natural that this topic should suggest 

THE BALLOT. 

Whereupon ^tEsop delivered himself thus : 
" And are we to become by law a sneaking set of 
underhand caitiffs^ ashamed to avow our conscien- 
tious likings^ and afraid to stand up for our rea- 
sonable principles P En^ishmen— and I always speak 
of England as heading up three brotherly nations in 
one— have been accounted from all times frank, open, 
free, and bold: what has come over us that any 
popularity can be catered for, and gained by, advo- 
cating a mean disfranchisement of our national name 
from these noble characteristics ? Whereas the call 
for it? Aristocratic "Westminster, full of palaces, 
lords, ambassadors, and church dignitaries, never 
finds a difficulty in returning democrats, if so the 
people will : and if a good country squire is usually 
brought in for his county by an attached tenantry, 
do you suppose those old tenants would be base 
enough to vot€ for his agent in his stead, if the 
ballot hid their names P 

'^ rU tell you, Peter, whom only the secret plan 
would help : voters, who take bribes with both 
hands, and would gladly cheat the pair of givers by 
voting for neither : fellows, whose delight at the very 
ballot would be to deceive him whom they pretend to 
be serving) wanton caitiffs, whom the merest caprice 

Y 
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might induce^ at the last moment, to fling the peilet 
right or left, reckless of consequence^ and scoffing at 
responsibility. 

"Isn't it always a dangerous thing for haman 
nature to find itself in the dark, Peter ? Evil dwells 
with secresy. Even a minute in the dark tunnel of 
a railroad puts wicked thoughts into way-faxin&^ 
minds : and what would not be the effect of a legal 
banishment of light and truths of openness^ honesty^ 
and honour^ from the polling-booths of our nation's 
representatives? 



^ 



THE UNSUNNED CORNER. 

Ireland came on the tapis, and -fflsop said, when 
his turn came to speak : " One of my fields, on the 
wrong slope of a hill-side, and surrounded by trees, 
scarcely ever sees the sun; and by consequence its 
crops are short when arable, and when otherwise its 
grass sour, and the hay musty /^ 

" And why then,^^ he went on to say, ^' shouldn^t 
Ireland have a palace— a Balmoral at Killarney — 
or another Osborne at Killiney ? 

"Poor Erin is that unsunned corner of our 
Empire^s field ; and it seems a thousand pities that 
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the kingdom of Ireland should be denied some 
such special royal home as is even found rather 
superfluously at the Camp of Aldershot. What if 
one of those lovely arbutus-wooded islands at the 
foot of M'Gillicudd/s Eeeks were fitted with a* 
Swiss cottage for the Queen? Or if Bantry Bay 
supplied its marble for a royal castle near Gape 
Clear ? Or if the railroad to Galway were supplied 
with a gill carriage or two to waft Majesty and chil- 
dren to some western palace in Connemara? 

"Think you such gleams of sunshine wouldn't 
fertilize that poor neglected field, nor make its crops 
abundant, and its peasants happy ? Think you that 
the gold mine of Eoyal bounty, and the graciousness 
of Royal favour, would not work a blessed change 
for grateful Ireland? Try it, O good Queen ! A 
Viceregal Court, excellent as ours is now, is but a 
sorry substitute for the real Majesty, nickel for 
silver, electro-typed plate instead of the real golden 
buffet : not without snobbism, too, and toadyism, 
and vulgarism, and other detestable small heresies. 
If but once in three years Victoria's rural court were 
housed in an Irish palace, her presence would do 
more for happiness, prosperity, and patriotism, than 
all the Maynooth grants have ever hindered. 



Y 2 
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AMERICAN SLAVERY. 




One day after dinner, we started this vexed 
subject. I couldn't well collect, nor recollect the 
dialogue; but as soon as I could get away to the 
library, I jotted down what jEsop seemed to say 
upon the matter, nearly as he spoke it thus ora- 
cularly : 

" Slaver/V is still the world's great puzzle. 
Paradoxical as such a kinship may appear, the 
thraldom of man to man is nothing more Dor less 
than the poison-fruit of freedom run rank, the 
native growth, as the opprobrium, of an over- 
indolent civilization. Every old republic hitherto, 
whose liberty has been let to grow to licence, has 
bred this parasitic evil as a natural disease, sooner 
or later sure to kill the patient : high-bred Athens, 
luxurious Rome, and proudly-independent Sparta, 
all carried this plague-spot on their foreheads. 
How, then, should America escape the common 
doom ? 

^^ Now, this reasonably,^' (jEsop went on to say), 
" is the state of the case. A vast community of 
free and equal citizens, each too proud or too rich 
to stoop to servile labour, can yet manifestly, 
none of them, do without such mundane necessities 
as field-serfs and domestic drudges. In the North- 
ern States, while immigration supplies farm la- 
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bourers to the country, the utter hopelessness of 
obtaining decent servants for the town home 
drives whole neighbourhoods to herd together in 
hotels, where the master, with his five hundred 
negro waiters, is virtually carrying out in secret 
for the advantage of abolitionists the very '' domestic 
institution ^' they abhor. In the South, and hourly 
spreading far into the West, as all men bitterly 
now know, the domineering white openly makes a 
brute beast of his coloured brother, and by a 
miserable Nemesis, seems urged, perforce, not only 
to do so himself, but also to quarrel with every 
one, whose more humane suffrage is against the 
extension of such tyranny. 

''Well, and what are we to do or say about 
all this p Beyond charity and kindliness, and 
such help as good advice can give, we have nation- 
ally neither business nor desire to interfere with 
this our Transatlantic cousins^ normal condition of 
disease. Those evils of his may either be mollified 
and held back, and rendered tolerable ; or, growing 
to a crisis from irritation, must work out their own 
fierce cure. The great individual fault of pride, 
culminating in the fatal national sin of a legalized 
and wide-spread slave-holding, must breed its 
punishment, and bear it to the uttermost ; unless 
there happen a very Ninevite miracle of repentance, 
which may Heaven in mercy sendl but as for 
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England meddling in the matter^ we may not in- 
terfere until the moral canker grows and spreads 
so as to threaten us or our belongings. 

" Unhappily, Peter, this looms upon the future ; 
if, indeed, the very present is not already within 
its oncoming shadow. To re-open the African slave- 
trade, to steal men even from our own West 
Indies, to commit piracy on the Spanish Main, 
in no private nor underhand way, but openly, 
nationally, outrageously,— these bold aims are 
pretty sure to be attempted, if not somehow or 
other fulfilled. 

" And England must be prepared for such emer- 
gency; and fight, for self-protection, if need be. 
Meanwhile, our policy should in every wise be 
guided so as to avert this dire extremity, a civil 
war between two Anglo-Saxon brothers. 

"There is a clear course open to us. Liberia, 
stemming the slave-trade along hundreds of miles 
of African seaboard, and carrying civilization inland 
to an extent we cannot guess, is growing free 
cotton for our markets, and only asks patience and 
indulgence to be able to undersell New Orleans. 
Let it be the wisdom of England to help that 
noble youngest of the nations; let us crush the 
barracoons of slavery by building up the strong- 
hold of emancipation ; let us betimes, by a liberal 
tariiF, encourage to the utmost the producing 
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powers of the freed maD, and transfer to him our 
custom taken from the slaveholder. 

''Thus^ while Americans domestic evils must 
be left to work their own internal kill or cure, 
the external world beyond will by commerce rather 
than cannon accomplish the downfall of slavery. 



My daughter Lucy is a very pretty girl, and I 
don't a bit wonder at -^sop's admiration of her. 
The very heart of good-nature, cheerfulness, self- 
forgetf tdness, and charity ; with no consciousness of 
her beauty, and so devoid of affectation that other 
girls declare that she has ''no toumure/* — not but 
that she has a fine figure, a well-filled bust, well- 
groomed and redundant hair, while somehow or 
other every style of dress becomes her. But her 
eyes — those are the piercers — grey, with full black 
pupils, and long black lashes : I watched jEsop one 
day as he sat on the sofa, and was looking at them 
side-ways, and I declare he seemed quite rapt, 
drawing in his breath and unconsciously changing 
/K)lour j at last he said, abruptly — 

" Lucy, my dear, will you please to go and call 
mamma ; your father and I have something to ask 
her.'' 
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When she had innocently tripped away^ ^sop 
said to me^ '^ Peter^ I'm going to be married^ and 
want to have your advice about it ; O^ here comes 
Mrs. Query, too, and Lucy ; well, now, all you three 
advise me. This is the state of the case :— 



THE SOLITARY OWL 

Is (we are told by our veracious natural-history 
makers) always alone, melancholy, miserable; ad 
they insist much on his solitariness, it is ;to be sap- 
posed that he is unique and perpetual, a sort of 
Wandering Jew among birds ; but I have my doubts 
whether, after all, he isn't a maligned and misappre- 
hended creature, capable of happy socialities, and long- 
ing for a nest and mate : don't you think so, Peter ?'' 

Mrs. Q., had a curious look in her eyes, Lucy 
flashed brilliant loveliness, and I said simply — 

*' Well, -ffisop, no doubt the moping fowl would 
be all the happier for a mate ; but where's he to find 
her r 

" Here, Peter ! Lucy, will you take pity upon a 
poor owl?''— this he asked so touchingly, in spite of 
the characteristic dash of the ridiculous in it, that 
our dear child burst into a flood of happy tears and 
kissed his forehead heartily. 
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Mrs. Query and I, chiming in harmony, approved 
all ; blessed them both, and (I need not add) remem- 
bered enough of our own young days to leave the 
pair of turtle doves to themselves awhile, just by way 
of contrast with the solitary owl. 

I nothing doubt that ^sop will make a rare lover 
and rarer husband. At present let us leave him 
alone with his glory. 

Alone with his glory. Yes; for in its purest 
highest phase. Love is indeed the glory of humanity, 
a beautiful, a delicious, and an elevating glory. And 
even at the lowest, every dog has his day, and a 
happy dog is he therein. And in the common 
medium phase. Love is the very charm, the delirium 
of life. 

What a sweet, soft, luxurious, enervating, unrea* 
sonable, imaginative,— and withal, most harassing 
mere dream it is : 0, this Love ! we have all had our 
wings singed in the flame ; all have asked ourselves 

Shall I, wastynge in despayre 
Pyne because a woman's fayre — P 



and have each of us practically supplied the silly 
answer, Tea. How many of us men are there who may 
heretofore have idolatrously worshipped some pretty 
carved and painted doll ; and after a world of pains 
and perseverance and the majestic sacrifice to boot 
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of every good thing have possibly enough (in some 
cases even too actually) at length succeeded in com- 
mitting matrimony with a scold or a fool! How 
mauy poor fond women also, full of love and gentle- 
ness, have exchanged their ardent courting worship, 
pers for selfish married tyrants ! Alas for human life 
and mortal nature I But meanwhile, and anterior to 
all such discoveries consequent on wedlock, what a 
distracting enchanting fever of silly pleasantness in 
the wooing time is this same Love ! How charming 
are those reveries of hope, how exquisitely intoxica- 
ting these memories of favour ! when a glance, nay, 
the mere remembrance of that dear soft eye, avails to 
pierce your marrow ; and the tone of a sweet voice 
can thrill your very heartstrings ; and the touch of 
a precious little hand is most potent electricity : O 
this Love ! we all of us know all about it ; the locks 
of hair, the happy stolen moments, the passionate 
but indifferent poetry and all beside. Ay : and some 
of our friends, Peter, have long ago found out how 
utterly Love's lamp can be extinguished by the 
caprices of folly, and the tornadoes of temper f^ or 
how gradually it may die away to the condition of 
an expiring rushlight under the endless worries 
of modem matrimony/' 
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PULL-UP. 

Well, I might in my awkward way go on to no 
end with my friend JSsop^s parabolic sayings, but to 
tell truth, after he got quite well, and Lucy's wed- 
ding-day drew nigh, I had neither mind nor memory 
for anything but making my dear daughter Mrs. 
jEsop. And don't let it be fancied that my noble 
son-in-law, that-is-to-be, is any worse than a very 
good-looking young fellow: his modesty, indeed, 
made him out an old humped grump; but (for 
Lucy's taste and honour's sake) I avow he's very 
little more of a cripple than I am, his years don't 
reach thirty-five, and as for his misanthropy or 
misogyny it was all a mere mask to enable his 
benevolence to blurt out boldly a few truths whereof 
society is or affects to be somewhat unconscious. 
Then he's good, and rich, and clever, and well-bom, 
and Lucy and he love each other dearly; and our 
manors are contiguous; and, altogether, I'm very 
glad he did break his collarbone— and nothing 
more. 



[Thus far had I written in my diary of things 
notable, when (as you have known ail along, from 
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my introductory notice) our poor dear j^sop sud- 
denly got worse^ and died. I would not^ however^ 
destroy the few notes I had taken of his friendly talk 
amongst us^ more especially as they seemed to har- 
monize fairly enough with the papers he conunitted 
to me; but have thus added them to the roll; and 
so I leave you. Lector Benevole. P. Q.] 



END. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIRS OF THE COURT OF THE REGENCY. 

From Original Family Documents. By the DUKE OF BUCKING- 
HAM AND CHANDOS, K.G. 2 vols. 8vo., with Portraits, 30s. bound. 

*' Here are two more goodly volumes on the English Court ; ▼olumes full of new 
sayings, pictures, anecdotes, and scenes. The Duke of Buckingham travels over nine years 
of English history. But what years those were, from 1811 to 1820 ! What events at home 
and abroad they bore to the great bourne I— from the accession of the Regent to power to 
the death of George III.— including the fall of Perceval; the invasion of Russia, and the 
war in Spain; the battles of Salamanca and Borodino; the fire of Moscow; the retreat of 
Napoleon ; the conquest of Spain ; the surrender of Napoleon ; the return from Elba; the 
Congress of Vienna ; the Hundred Days ; the crowning carnage of Waterloo ; the exile to 
St. Helena; the return of the Bourbons ; the settlement of Europe ; the public scandals at 
the English Court; the popular discontent, and the massacre of Peterloo 1 On many parts 
of this story the documents published by the Duke of Buckingham cast new jets of light, 
clearing up much secret history. Old stories are confirmed — new traits of character are 
brought out. In short, many new and pleasant additions are made to our knowledge of 
those Umea."'—Athenieum, 

*' Invaluable, as showing the true light in which many of the stirring events of the 
Regency are to be viewed. The lovers of Court gossip will also find not a little for their 
edification and amusement.*'— Literary Oazette. 

" These volumes cover a complete epoch, the period of the Regency — a period of large 
and stirring English history. To the Duke of Buckingham, who thus, out of his family 
archives, places within our reach authentic and exceedingly minute pictures of the govenion 
of England, we owe grateful acknowledgements. His papers abound in fresh lights on old 
topics, and in new illustrations and anecdotes. The intrinsic value of the letters is enhanced 
by the judicious setting of the explanatory comment that accompanies them, which is pot 
together with much care and honesty.'* — Examiner. 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: A POLITICAL BIO- 

GRAPHY. BytheRIGHTHON. B.DISRAELI, M.P. Fifth and cheaper 
Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

" This biography cannot fail to attract the deep attention of the public. We are boofld 
to say, that as a political biography we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterouif 
handled, or more replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 184^ ■ 
written by Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and pow 
unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings.'* — Blackwood*^ Mag, 

LORD PALMERSTOITS OPINIONS AND POLICY; AS 

Minister, Diplomatist, and Statesman, during more than Forty Yen 
of Public Life. 1 vol. 8vo with Portrait, 78. 6d. bound. 

*' This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a complete vie* 
of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord Falmerston has been dictated* 
a diplomatist and statesman.*' — Chronicle. 

"This is a remarkable and seasonable publication; but it is something more--Klii 
valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country during more than forty of til 
most meraorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend the volume to 
perusal.**— ^7andard. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documents. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. 308. bound. 

From the Times. — '* These volumes consist, in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord Grenville, and Mr. T. Grenville, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for his information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former volumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, wa 
contained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King's illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 3 and 4 take up the 
tale where volumes I and 2 had left it ; and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many stirring historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do well to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
bis time } and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt ; and it is 
most remarkable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
light is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociations before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addiugton's Adminis- 
tration, and the relations between ' The Doctor ' and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt and 
SIdmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration— the Duke of Portland's Cabinet— 
tbe expedition to Portugal, with its climax at Cintra — the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wei • 
lesley, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There is much curious matter inter- 
posed in the shape of precis upon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Orenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking- 
bam by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 

tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
1b much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of Hieir contents 
irhich possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique. 

"The noble editor of these biographies is well warranted in the trust which bis preface 
flfxpresses, that they will be read with Interest. They throw valuable light on the social 
habits and the prevalent feelings of the Elizabethan age. The Duke of Norfolk, by pub- 
llf hiog these carious biographies, has not only done honour to his ancestors, but has sup- 
plied materials of historical information for which he deserves the thanks of the literary 
pnblic."— Liferofif Gazette. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST FOUR 

POPES. By His Eminence CARDINAL WISEMAN. 8vo. Portraits. (In 
the Press.) 

EASTERN HOSPITALS AND ENGLISH NUBSES; 

The Narrative of Twelve Months' Experience in the Hospitals of Koulali 
and Scutari. By A LADY VOLUNTEER. Third and Cheaper Edition, 
1 vol. post 8vo. with Illustrations, 6s. hound. 

"A production which, not only in the subject-matter, but in its treatment, is filled with 
the purest and best evidences of womanly tenderness. What the nurses did for oar sick 
and wounded soldiers — how they ministered to their wants and assuaged their siifferlngi — 
how that composite body of hired attendants, sisters, nuns, and lady volunteers, worked 
together for a common object— how their duties were apportioned — and how, in health or 
illiiess, their time passed away— are all faithfully and minutely detailed in these volumes. 
'Eastern Hospitals and English Nurses' will, no doubt, command a good circulation.** 
— Whe Times. 

" The story of the noble deeds done by Miss Nightingale and her devoted sisterhood 
will never be more effectively told than in the beautiful narrative contained in thes* 
volumes." — John Bull. 

** Our readers will find much to interest them in the Lady Volunteer's account of her 
labours." — Athetueum, 

JOURNAL OF ADVENTURES WITH THE BRITISH 

ARMY, from the Commencement of the War to the Fall of SehastopoL 
By GEORGE CAVENDISH TAYLOR, late 95th Regiment. 2 vols, 
post 8vo., 21s. hound. 

" The evidence these volumes contidn is exceedingly valuable. The real state of things 
is here exhibited."— JoAn Bull. 

** There was scarcely an occurrence of any importance that Mr. Taylor was not an eye- 
witness of. Balaklava, Inkermann, Kertch, the operations in the Sea of Axof, Anapa, the 
storming of the Malakoff and the Redan, and the talcing possession of Sebastopoi — each 
event is detailed in that concise but clear, professional style which we have not met with 
before." — United Service Gazette. 

** Mr. Taylor's Journal is valuable for its genuineness, and for the extent of experienct 
eiftbraced in it." — Examiner, 

TURKEY: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS; FROM 

THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR JAMES PORTER, 

Fifteen Years Amhassador at Constantmople, continued to the Present Thnc^ 

-^th a Memoir of Sir James Porter, hy his Grandson, SIR GEORGE 

..ARPENT ,Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations. 16s. hound. 

" This hihhly interesting work consists of two parts. The first volume, after a memoir 
of Sir James Porter, proceeds to give a general description of the Turldsh Empire* ni its 
natural and industrial productions, and its commerce, a sketch of its history from, the in- 
vasion of Europe to the reign of Sultan Mahmud II., and an account of the religion and 
the civil institutions of the Turks, and of their manners and customs, chiefly Arom the 
data supplied by the papers of Sir James Porter. In the second volume we are made «c- 
qu«inted with Turkey as it is ; the religious and civil government of Turkey, its LeglslatuMt 
the state of education in the Empire, its finances, its military and naval strength, and the 
soeial condition of the Turks, are all in succession brought under review. The work gives a ftiUer 
aad more life-like picture of the present state ot the Ottoman Empire, than any other work with 
which we are acqttalnted.*'-'JoAn Byi^, 
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MEMOIRS OF THE COURT AND CABINETS OF 

GEORGE THE THIRD, From Original Family Documbnts. By 
the DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM AND CHANDOS, K.G., &c. The 
Third and Fourth Volumes, comprising the period from 1800 to 1810, 
and completing this important work. 8vo., with Portraits. 30s. bound. 

From thb Times. — "These volumes consist, in the main, of letters written by the two 
brothers. Lord GrenTille, and Mr. T. Grenvilie, to their elder brother, the Marquis of 
Buckingham, for his information as to the political circumstances of the time. In the two 
former volumes a great amount of curious gossip, and of valuable information, wa 
contained relative to the formation of the Coalition Ministry, the King's illness in 1788, 
and the early period of the war with revolutionary France. Volumes 3 and 4 take up the 
tale where volumes 1 and 2 had left it ; and herein we find a connected narrative of the 
many stirring historical events which occurred between 1800, when Lord Grenville and 
Talleyrand were in correspondence respecting Bonaparte's proposals for peace, until the 
return of the King's malady in 1810 and the debates in Parliament relative to the regency. 
The present collection is more valuable than the last, inasmuch as Lord Grenville, having 
attained higher dignity and experience, is a more dispassionate observer of passing events. 
Whoever would desire to read the running comments of so eminent and well informed a 
man as Lord Grenville upon a decade so interesting as that of 1800—10, would do well to 
consult these volumes. Lord Grenville was certainly among the most far-sighted men of 
bis time } and to him, from the first, belongs the credit of appreciating truly Napoleon 
Bonaparte's position and designs. He did so even to a higher degree than Pitt ; and it is 
most remarkable how far his predictions have been verified by the event, even when 
submitted to the sharp test of the Judgment of posterity. The principal points on which 
Hght is thrown by the present correspondence are, the negociatiohs before and after the 
Treaty of Amiens until the time of its rupture — the true character of Addington's Adminis- 
tration, and the relations between ' The Doctor ' and Pitt — the formation of the Pitt and 
Sidmouth Cabinet, when the King's prejudices against Charles Fox were found to be insur- 
mountable — the Grenville and Fox short Administration— the Duke of Portland's Cabinet— 
tbe expedition to Portugal, with its climax at Cintra — the Duke of York's scandal with Mrs. 
Clarke — Sir John Moore's retreat, with the earlier Spanish campaigns of Sir Arthur Wei • 
lealey, and, finally, the disastrous Walcheren affair. There is much curious mutter Inter- 
posed in the shape of precis upon the situation of affairs written from time to time by Lord 
Grenville himself; and perhaps still more curious reports made to the Marquis of Bucking- 
bam by a certain , whose name remains a mystery, but who seems to have been 

tolerably well acquainted with the arcana imperii at the beginning of the century. There 
1b much in these volumes which well deserves perusal. There is a portion of Hieir contents 
irbich possesses nearly as high a claim upon our instant and careful consideration as the 
Minutes of the Sebastopol Committee." 

THE LIVES OF PHILIP HOWARD, EARL OF 

ARUNDEL, AND OF ANNE DACRES, HIS WIFE. Edited from the 
Original MSS. By the DUKE OF NORFOLK, E.M. 1 vol. antique. 

*'The noble editor of these biographies is well warranted in the trust which his preface 
flfXpresMS, that they will be read with Interest. They throw valuable light on the social 
liabita and the prevalent feelings of the Elizabethan age. The Duke of Norfolk, by pub- 
llf hlng these carious biographies, has not only done honour to his ancestors, but has sup- 
plied materials of historical information for which he deserves the thanks of the literary 
public."— Liferofif Gazette, 
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BEVELATIONS OF PRISON LIFE; WITH AN EN- 

auiRT INTO Prison Discipline and Sboondart Punishments. Bj 
GEORGE LAVAL CHESTERTON, 25 Years Governor of the House of 
Correction at Cold-Bath Fields. Third Edition, Revised. 1 voL 10s. 6d. 

" Mr. Chesterton has had a rare experience of human frailty. He has lived with the 
felon, the forger, the lorette, the vagabond, the murderer; has looked Into the darksst 
sepulchres of the heart, without finding reason to despair of mankind. In his belief the 
worst of men have still some of the angel left. Such a testimony from such a quarter is ftiU 
of novelty as it is of interest. As a curious bit of human history these volumes are remark- 
able. They are very real, very simple } dramatic without exaggeration, philosophic withoat 
being dull. In dealing with a subject so peculiar as prison life, Mr. Chesterton was vHse in 
making his treatment personal and incidental. General descriptions, however accurate, 
interest only a few ; but stories of crime, anecdotes of criminals, may attract all readen." 
—Athenaum, 

" This interesting book is full of such illustrations as the narrative of strlMng ctiei 
affords, and is indeed as well calculated to entertain mere readers for amusement as to 
Instruct and assist those who are studying the great questions of social reform." — Examiner* 

"The very interesting work just published by Capt. Chesterton, entitled ' Bevelatlrai 
of Prison Life." — Quarterly Review, 

THE OLD COURT SUBURB; OR, MEMORIAIfi OF 

KENSINGTON; Regal, Critical, and Anecdotioal. By LEIGH 
HUNT. Second Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. elegantly bound. 

"A delightful book, of which the charm begins at the the firs( line on ^he first page,fl)r 
ftiU of quaint and pleasant memories is the phrase that is its title — ' Tlie Old Court Suburb.* 
Very full, too, both of quaint and pleasant memories is the line that designates the author. 
It is the name of the most cheerful of chroniclers, the best of remembrancers of good things, 
the most polished and entertaining of educated gossips. ' The Old Court Suburb * is a woit 
that will be welcome to all readers, and most welcome to those who have a love for the best 
kinds of reading." — Examiner. 

*' Under the quaint title of ' The Old Court Suburb,* Mr. Leigh Hunt gossips pleasantly, 
spiritedly, and at large, over all that is of interest in Kensington and its neighbourhood. The 
subject is happily chosen, for Kensington comprises in it more of antiquarian and literary 
interest than any other spot in London. It is precisely the kind of book to be pored over bf 
the sea-side or fire-side, where the reader can transport himself, assisted by the poetic fkncy 
of Mr. Hunt, to the company of the wits and beauties of past generations. We very warmly 
recommend these pleasant volumes to the attention of our readers." — Ckromete. 

"A more agreeable and entertaining book has not been published since Boswell produced 
his reminiscences of Johnson." — Observer, 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ELIZABETH DAVIS, A BA- 

LACLAVA NURSE. Edited by JANE WILLIAMS. 2 vola. post SfO., 
with Portraits, 21s. 

'* In this true story of a Welshwoman's life, we fancy, now and then, that we are reeding 
fiction by Defoe. The course of events is so natural, yet so unusual and amusing, the whole 
book, in the quaint brevity of its manner, is so unlike the majority of stories and biographifll 
now-a-days published, that it is in the truest and best sense of the word a new book, not i 
book like half the books that have been written before it, and half those we are yet deetincd 
to read. We think we must have said more than enough to send a great many of our lenden 
to this curious and pleasant book." — Examiner. 

'* This is, in many respects, an extraordinary book ; narrating a series of strange end 
various personal adventbres, and containing an animated recital of the heroine's penoMl 
experience in the war hospitals of Scutari and Balaclava.*'— IfonM/y Review, 
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THE LIFE OF MABIE DE MKDIGIS, QUEEN OF 

FRANCE, Consort op Henry FV., and Regent under Louis XIII. 
By MISSPARDOE, Author of "Louis XIV, and the Court of France, in 
the 17th Century," &c. Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo. with fine 
Portraits. 

MEMOIES OF THE BABONESS FOBEREIBGH, 

Illustrative of the Secret History op the Courts op France, 
Russia, and Germany. Written by HERSELF, and Edited by Her 
Grandson, the COUNT DE MONTBRISON. 3 vols, post 8vo. 15s. 

The Baroness d'Oberkirch being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
wife of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, her 
flBcilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest- 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
on the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalite, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — the Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III, of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony 
— Sobieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and 
Wurtemburg. Among the most remarkable persons are the Princes and 
Princesses de LambaUe, de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de 
Choiseul, de Mazarin, de Boufflers, de la Valli^re, de Guiche, de Penthidvre, and 
de Polignac — Cardinal de Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de 
Staremberg, Baroness de Krudener, Madame Geoffrin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and 
Necker — with Count Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara ; and the 
work also includes such literary celebrities as Voltaire, Condorcet, de la Harpe, 
de Beaumarchais, Rousseau, Lavater, Bemouilli, Rayual, de TEpee, Huber, 
Gothe, Wieland, Malesherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some 
singular disclosures respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chud- 
leigh. Duchess of Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

PAINTING AND CELEBRATED PAINTERS, AN- 

CIENT and MODERN ; including Historical and Critical Notices of the 
Schools of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, and the Netherlands. Edited by 
LADY JERVIS. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" This book is designed to give to the general public a popular Icnowledge of the History 
of Painting and the characters of Painters, with especial reference to the most prominent 
among those of their worirs which are to be seen in English galleries. It is pleasantly written 
with the intention of serving a useful purpose. It succeeds in its design, and will be of rea 
use to the multitude of picture seers. As a piece of agreeable reading also, it is unex- 
ceptionable." — Examiner, 

" This useful and well-arranged compendium will be found of value to the amateur, and 
{^easing as well as instructive to the general reader j and, to give it still further praise, the 
collector will find abundance of most usefiil information, and many an artist will rise from 
the perusal of the work with a much clearer idea of his art than he had before. We sum up 
Its merits by recommending it as an acceptable handbook to the principal galleries, and a 
trustworthy guide to a knowledge of the celebrated paintings in England, and that this 
information is valuable and much required by many thousands is a well-proven fact."— 
Smday Times. 
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PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A SOLDIEB; OR, 

MILITARY SERVICE IN THE EAST AND WEST. By LIEUT.-COL. 
SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.C.L.S., &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. wHh 
Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

" These volumes are deeply interesting and full of valuable information." — Meaaenger, 

'* One great merit of the ' Passages * is readableness. Another feature of the work Is 
experience. The author has served in India, South Africa, Canada, and the Crimea ; and, 
having given a good deal of attention to military matters, his opinion is worth attention,'*— 
SpecteUor. 

MY EXILE. BY ALEXANDER HEBZEN. 2 t. 21s. 

** From these admirable memoirs the reader may derive a clear idea of Russian political 
society. Mr. Herzen's narrative, ably and unaffectedly written, and undoubtedly autheatk^ is 
indeed superior in Interest to nine-tenths of the existing works on Russia.*' — Athefugmm. 

** The author of these memoirs is one of the most distinguished writers of bis nation. 
A politician and historian, he scarcely reached manhood before the Emperor Nicholas 
feared and persecuted him as an enemy. He was twice arrested, twice exiled. In this 
English version of his memoirs, he presents a highly characteristic view of RoaslaB 
official society, interspersed with sicetches of rural life, episodes of picturesque adventures, 
and fragments of serious speculation. We gain from this narrative of persecution and exile 
a better idea of the governing system in Russia, than from any previous work. It is rich in 
curious and authentic detail.*'— TAe Leader. 



THE MOSLEM AND THE CHRISTIAN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES IN THE EAST. By SADYK PASHA. Revised with original 
Notes, by COLONEL LACH SZYRMA. 3 vols. 15s. 

*' Sadyk Pasha, the author of this work, is a Pole of noble birth. He is now commandsr 
of the Turkish Cossacks, a cprps organised by himself. The volumes on the Moslem and 
the Christian, partly fact and partly fiction, written by him, and translated by Colonel 
Szyrma, display very well the literary spirit of the soldier. They are full of the adventures 
and emotions that belong to love and war; they treat of the present time, they introduce 
many existing people, and have the Danubian principalities for scene of action. Here are 
sources of popularity which the book fairly claims." — Examiner. 

HOME LIFE IN RUSSIA. REVISED BY COL. LACH 

SZYRMA, Editor of " Revelations OP Siberia." 2 vols. postSvo. 128. 

*' This work gives a very interesting and graphic account of the manners and customs of 
the Russian people. The most interesting and amusing parts of the work will be found to be 
those interior scenes in the houses of the wealthy and middle classes of Russia upon whidi 
we have but scanty Information, although they are some of the most striking and truthftil 
indications of the progress and civilization of a country. As such we recommend them to tlw 
study of our readers." — Observer, 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. BY A BANIS] 

LADY. Third and cheaper Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 16s. 
*' A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people."— HouceAoM W^Hk 



" The authoress of these volumes was a lady of quality, who, having incurred the 
displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to Siberia. The 
place of her exile was Berezov, the most porthem part of thin northern penal settlement ; and 
in it she spent about two years, not unprofitably,a8 the reader will find by her interestiac 
work, containing a lively and graphic picture of the country, the people, their manners aM 
customs, &c. The book gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy «f 
what has been hitherto the terra incognita of Ruasian despotism.*'— Dat/y Netoa. 

" Since the publication of the famous romance the ' Exiles of Siberia,' we havt M 
no account of these desolate lands more attractive than the present work." — Globe. 
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THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 

GENERAL SIR HARRY CALVERT, Bart., G.C.B. and G.C.H., Ad- 
jutant-General OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DuK.E OF TORK, 

comprising the Campaigns in Flanders and Holland in 1793-94; ivith an 
Appendix containing His Plans for the Defence of the Country in case of 
Invasion. Edited by His Son, SIR HARRY VERNE Y, Bart. I vol royal 
8yo., with large maps, 14s. bound. 
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Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest. Sir Harry 
Vemey has performed his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties 
concerned in its prodvLction,**'—Atherueum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY MILITARY LIFE. BY 

COLONEL LANDMANN, Late of the Corps of Royal Engineers, 
Author of " Adventures and Recollections/' 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Mnch as has been written of late years about war and Wellington, we know of nothing 
that contains so strilcing a picture of the march and the battle as seen by an individual, or so 
close and homely a sketch of the Great Captain in the outset of the European career of Sir 
Arthur Weliesley." — Spectator, 

** The deserved popularity with which the previous volumes of Colonel Landmann*s 
adventures were received will be increased by the present portion of these interesting and 
•musing records of a long life passed in active and arduous service. The Colonel's 
rturewdness of observation renders his sketches of character highly amusing."— ^ritonnia. 

COLONEL LANDMANITS ADVENTURES AND Re- 
collections. 2 vols! post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George III., the Dukes 
of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess Augusta, General 
Garth, Sir Harry MiJdmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Lord Heath, 
field, Captidn Grose, &c. The volumes abound in interesting matter. The anecdotes are 
one and all amusing." — Observer, 

ADVENTURES OF THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

Second Series. By WILLIAM GRATTAN, Esq., late Lieutenant 
CoNNAUGHT Rangers. 2 Yols. 21s. bouud. 

" In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the author extends 
his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the occupation of Paris. All 
the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regiment took part, are described. The 
volumes are interwoven with original anecdotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. 
The stories, and the sketches of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of 
the thne, are told in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work bears all the character- 
istics of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative.*' — Sunday Times, 

NARRATIVE OF A RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. BY 

CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, late Assistant Political-Residbnt at 
Nepaul. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith j and his 
emtdatt, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural productions, its laws and 
cnstoms, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very agreeable and instructive 
reading. A separate cl'.apter, not the least entertaining in the book, is devoted to anecdotes 
of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories 
are told.'*— Po«<. 
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ART AND NATURE, AT HOME AND ABROAD. BY 

G, W. THORNBURY. Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. bound. 

"This is the best book Mr. Thorabury has written. Being an artist, he writes about 
art J as a Londoner, with quiclc eyes and a cultivated taste, he writes of London } as an 
artist who has travelled he tells anecdotes and dwells on scenes of his past life abroad. All 
this he does in a franlc, genuine way." — Examiner. 

"This is a book belonging to the tribe of which Geoffrey Crayon is patriarch. Hr. 
Thombury's drawing may be less accurate than crayon drawing, but it is richer in colour, 
and wider and more versatile in the choice of subjects. As a whole, Mr. Thombnry's 
volumes are lively, pictorial, and various."— il/Aenteum. 

'* We have not met with so original a work for many a day as these two volumes by Mr. 
Thombury. They have the freedom and freshness of genius. Acute observation is com- 
bined with great research ; yet the style is so dashing, that the last thing we think of is the 
variety and the extent of knowledge which these sketches evince. Mr. Thornbury's volumes 
contain matter to please all tastes. H.a is grave and gay, picturesque and reflective | and in 
all moods and on all subjects he is vivacious and amusing." — The Press. 

"Of all Mr. Thombury*s contributions to the literature of the day, his Sketches 
entitled ' Art and Nature ' are the best" — Morning Post, 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. BY JAMES 

BRUCE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

This work comprises Biographies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
sonages : — Sappho, ^sop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilaus, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcibiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Sdpio 
Africanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiberius, Germanicns, 
Caligula, Lollia Paulina, Csesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppsea, Otho, CommodoB, 
Caracalla^ Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodon, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bmce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorrel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne BuUen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon dePEndofl, 
Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, Catherine 
of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 



«( 



We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, tiie 
results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once pleasant and pietn- 
resque." — Atheneeum, 

SCOTTISH HEKOES IN THE DAYS OF WALLACE 

AND BRUCE. By the Rev. A. LOW, A.M. 2 vols, post 8vo. 218. 

*' We may say with confidence that it would not be easy to find a more eqjoyalde and 
instructive book in the whole range of biographical and historical literature. Nevor bcftm 
has full justice been done o the Scotch heroes of the days of Wallace and Bruceb 9bA 
there is not a southron araong us who will not read with deep and sympathetic inUBHl 
this graphic and authentic narrative of their gallant exploits."— JHformn^r Post. 
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MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF MAJOR 

GENERAL SIR W. NOTT, G.C.B., Commander op the Army op 
Candahar, and Envoy at the Court op Lucknow. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 16s. bound. 

" These highly interesting volumes give a valuable contribution to the history of India 
and an admirable portrait of a most distinguished ofScer." — John BulL 

** The volumes form a valuable contribution to the biographical stores of the age. To 
the young soldier, in particular, they will form a most valuable guide, worthy to be placed 
by the side of the Despatches of the great Duke of Wellington/' — Messet^er. 

*' We know not a book, after the Wellington Despatches, more deserving of the study of 
• young officer. It might be made one of the standard manuals of military education." 
•^Literary Gazette, 

** One of the most interesting records of military life that we possess, and a genuine me- 
morial of one who has achieved a right to be reckoned among England's greatest men." — 
Dailff News. 

MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. BY THE COUNT P. 

DE CASTELLANE. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

*' We commend this book as really worth perusal. The volumes make us familiarly 
acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. St. Amaud, Canrobert, Changamier , 
Cavaignac, Lamorici^re, are brought prominently before the reader." — Examiner. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN ENGLISH SOLDIER IN 

THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them many 
readers. The author went through the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes 
oontun much descriptive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican 
territory, besides their sketches of the normal chronic condition of the United States* soldier 
in time of peace." — DcUiy News. 

CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. BY THE 

late LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SIR R. BONNYCASTLE. With an Account 
of Recent Transactions, by SIR J. E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c. 2 vols., 
post 8vD. with maps, &c., 12s. 

ATLANTIC AND TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. BY 

CAPTAIN MACKINNON, R.N. 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s. bound. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and permanent 
Tidae. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States. They are light, ani* 
VMted, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of life, anecdotes of society, visits to re- 
markable men and famous places, sporting episodes, &c., very original and interesting." — 
Su ndo i f Times, 

8FAIN AS IT IS. BT G. A HOSEINS, ESQ; 

2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

HISTORY OF CORFU ; AND OF THE REPUBLIC 

OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. By LIEUT. H. J. W. JERVIS, Royal 
Artillery. 1 voL post 8vo. 68. 
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OBIENTAL Aim WESTERN SIBERIA. A NABp 

RATiVE OF Seven Years' Explorations and Adventures in Siberia, 
Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartart, and 
Part of Central Asia. By THOMAS WITLAM ATKINSON. Dedi- 
cated, by Permission, to His Imperial Majesty, Alexander II., Emperor of 
All the Russias, &c. In one large volume, royal 8vo., Price £2. 28^ 
elegantly bound. Embellished with upwards of 50 Illostrations, including 
numerous beautifully coloured plates, from drawings by the Author, and 
a map. 

Extract from the "Athxnaum." — '*Mr. Atkinson's sketches were made by 
express permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during seven years' hunting, sketch- 
ing, and travelling in the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western ^>eriaf 
Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhaps, no 
English artist was ever before admitted into this enchanted land of history, or provided with 
the talisman and amulet of a general passport; and well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself 
of the privilege. Mr. Atkinson's encampments lead us away into forests, gorges of moon, 
tains, where the thunder shakes the ground and the lightning strikes, like God's sword-blade, 
amomg tbe trees— where the Tartars cower in their felt hut, and the teia-drinkers grow silent 
round the red logs. Rivers to swim, torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous 
traveller, who has brought us records of places never, perhaps, before visited; tar no 
Englishman has been there — no Russian traveller has written of them." 

Extract from thb "Examinbr." — "Mr. T. W. Atkinson, an artist of extra- 
ordinary merit, in pursuit of the picturesque, has ventured into regions where, pro- 
bably, no European foot, save his, has ever trodden. Mr. Atkinson's travels embrace 
Oriental and Western Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, 
and portions of Central Asia, and occupied him. for the space of seven years, time which he 
has turned to admirable account. It argues no slight devotion to Art, to have undertaken 
the task of giving to civilised Europe a transcript of what is at once most beautiftil and 
most wonderful in nature, in countries so remote, so difficult of access, and, in many 
instances, so dangerous to the traveller, whose enterprise led him there. The public may 
really feel grateful to Mr. Atkinson for thus widely extending our knowledge of this hitherto 
unknown but most interesting part of the globe." 

NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 

Comprising A Winter Passage across the Andes to Chili, with a 
Visit to the Gold Regions of California and Australia, the South 
Sea Islands, Java, &c. By F. GERSTAECKER. 3 vols. 3 la. 6d. 

** starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded to Rio, 
and thence to Buenos AyreSj where he exchanged the wild seas for the yet wilder Pampas, 
and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the Cordilleras — a winter passage fhU of 
difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso he sailed to California, and visited San Francisco, 
Sacramento, and the mining districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South 
Sea Islands, resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of tbe sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the Adelaide district. 
From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the interior, and talring a general 
survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the Japanese. An active, intelligent, obsemuit 
man* the notes he made of his adventures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of 
places and persons are lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of 
earth, sea, and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of tbe Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with yivid 
sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque descriptioni of 
men, manners, and localities."— Ofo6e. 
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LAKE NGAMI; OR EXPLORATIONS AND DIS- 

COV^RIBS DURING FoUR YSARS' WANDERINGS IN THE WiLDS OF 

South-Western Africa. By CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON. 1 wl. 
royal 8vo., with Map and upwards of 50 Iljustrations, representing Sport- 
ing Adventures, Subjects of Natural History, &c. Second Edition, 30«. 
handsomely bound. 

"This narrative of African explorations and discoveries is one of the most important 
geographical works that have lately appeared. It contains the account of two jonmeys 
made between the years 1860 and 1854, in the first of which the countries of the Damaras 
and the Orambo, previously scarcely known in Europe, were explored j and in the second 
the newly-discovered Lake Ngami was reached by a route that had been deemed impraoo 
ticable, but which proves to be the shortest and the best. The work contains much scienttAc 
and accurate information as to the geology, the scenery, products, and resources of the 
regions explored, with notices of the religion, manners, and customs of the native tribes. 
The continual sporting adventures, and other remarkable occurrences, intermingled with 
the narrative of travel, make the book as interesting to read as a romance, as, indeed* a 
good book of travels ought always to be. The illustrations by Wolf are admirably designed, 
and most of them represent scenes as striking as any witnessed by Jules Gerard or Gordon 
Camming." — Literary Gazette. 

'* Mr. Andersson has made no hackneyed excursion up the Nile and back again, but a 
iMdnful Journey, something between a pilgrimage and a wild- beast hunt, which might have 
tried the patience of a fakir and the pluck of a gladiator. Such narratives are agreeable 
oitanges in our day, and take bold of attention like the old travels. Mr. Andersson is a 
good-natured and cheerfiil writer; and his book may be read with as much pleasure aa 
profit. For the details of a romantic and laborious journey, — for particulars about the 
oetrich, the hippopotamus, the lion, and the hyeena,— for curious illustrations of savage 
life, — for that kind of interest which is awakened by dangers bravely, and by fatigues stoutly 
borne — readers would do well to consult the book itself. The printers and engravers have 
done Mr. Andersson justice ; and we think the reading public will go and do likewise."— 
AtheruButnt 

** This handsome book is one for everybody to read. As a record of travel, every page ie 
fascinating, while the naturalist and the geographer will be delighted with the new facta it 
reveals. The sporting adventures of Mr. Andersson, too, are not less wonderflil than those 
of preceding African travellers. The plates are numerous and admirable." — The Prett, 

THE OXONIAN IN NORWAY; OR, NOTES OF 

Excursions in that Country. By the Rev. F. METCALFE, M.A., 

Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford. New and Cheaper Edition, reyised, 

1 vol. post 8vo., with Map and additional Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound. 

** * The Oxonian in Norway ' is replete with interest, is written in an animated style 
and is one of those books which cannot fail to be at the same time amusing and instroctfve 
Mr. Metcalfe visited places where an Englishman was a rarity; and all who take an intesest 
n customs practised by various peoples, will welcome his book for the accounts of Nor- 
wegian manuers and customs which have not been touched upon before. Numerous kite- 
reating and exciting anecdotes, in connexion with the author's excursions in pursuit of 
fishing and shooting, pervade throughout." — Chronicle. 

** Mr. Metcalfe's book is as full of facts and interesting information as it can hold, and 
is interlarded with racy anecdotes. Some of these are highly original and entertaining. 
More than this, it is a truly valuable work, containing a Aind of information on the statistios 
politics, and religion of the countries y\»ittd."—BlackwoocP8 Magaxine, 
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CHOW-CHOW; BEING SELECTIONS FROM A JOUB- 

NAL KEPT IN INDIA, &c. By the VISCOUNTESS FALKLAND. 

New and Revised Edition, 2 toIs. 8vo., with Illustrations, SOs. bound. 

"Lady Falkland's work may be read with interest and pleasure, and the reader will rise 
from the perusal instructed as well' as amused." — Athefumm, 

** Few writers on India enjoyed the advantages possessed by Lady Falkland, who, as 
wife to the Governor of Bombay, had access to eveiy source of information, and hence her 
Journal has a reality about it which, coupled with the acute observation and good descrip- 
tive powers of the authoress, renders it as pleasant reading as we could desire.*' — Press. 

" An extremely pleasant book ; as full of information as to the manners and cnstoflte 
of the East, as it is of amusing and instructive matter of entertainment. Lady Falkland is 
a most delightful companion. She leads the reader along, listening to her descriptknis 
until he becomes as familiar with India as if he had been dwelling there for years." — Herald. 

SPORTING ADVENTURES IN THE NEW WORLD; 

OR, DAYS AND NIGHTS OF MOOSE HUNTING IN THE PINE 
FORESTS OF ACADIA. By CAMPBELL HARDY, Royal Artillbrt. 
2 vols, post 8vo. with illustrations, 21s. bound. 

'*A spirited record of sporting adventures, very entertaining and well worthy theatten* 
tion of all sportsmen who desire some fresher field than Europe can afford them. The 
forests of Nova Scotia abound in moose, cariboo, bears, wolves, partridge, snipe and wild 
duck, while the rivers are teeming with salmon and other fish, so that Lieutenant Hardy's 
sport was of the best kind, and in the details which he has given ns there is much to 
interest and amuse. He is a thorough sportsman, patient, skilful, and active, and relates 
his adventures with the gusto of a man who enjoys the life." — The Press. 

TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: THROUGH 

Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and 
Epirus ; WITH A Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a Home- 
ward Tour through Hungary and the Sclavonian Provinces of 
Austria on the Lower Danube. By EDMUND SPENCER, Esa. 
Author of *• Travels in Circassia," etc. Second and Cheaper Edition, in 
2 vols. 8vo., with Illustrations, and a valuable Map of European Turkey 
from the most recent Charts in the possession of the Austrian and Turkish 
Governments, revised by the Author, 18s. 

ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, A SOUVENIR OF THE 

LATE POLAR SEARCH. By the OFFICERS and SEAMEN op the 
EXPEDITION. Dedicated by permission to the Lords op the 
Admiralty. Second Edition. 1 vol., with Illustrations. 6s. 

'* This volume is not the least interesting or instructive among the records of the late 
expedition in search of Sif John Franklin, commanded by Captain Austin," — Times, 

A PUGBIMAGE INTO DAUPHINE ; WITH A VISIT 

TO THE Monastery of the Grande Chartreuse, and Anecdotes, 
Incidents, and Sketches from Twenty Departments of France. 
By the REV. G. M. MUSGRAVE, A.M. 2 vols, with Illustrations. 2l8. 

** It would be difficult to find a more agreeable and instructive travelling companion 
tlMm the author of these volumes. He has sufficient antiquarian, scientific, and artistic 
knowledge to malce him an enlightened observer and reporter, and a quickness of discern- 

I which detects the smallest point of interest."— 6/o6e. 
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RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR: THE NARRATIVE OF 

A Visit to that Country in 1856. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols, 
post 8vo. 21s. 

** We congratulate Miss Banbury upon having written a very entertaining book— -one 
that has the merit of being readable from the beginning to the end. The author saw all 
that she could, and has described with much vivacity all she saw Her book is tall of 
pleasant pictures, commencing with St. Petersburg and its lions, and ending with the 
oodronation. It will find numerous readers.'* — Daily News. 

" Miss Banbury's vivacious sketches are not only piquant with meaning as to the state 
of society in Russia, but have all the charm and freshness of first impressions on an active, 
thonghtful, and observing mind. We can cordially recommend the work, as presenting a 
very entertaining and varied panorama of the route taken by this intelligent lady, and, 
moreover, as conveying the most recent information with regard to the present state and 
condition of the more important parts of the Czar's vast territories." — Morning Post, 

A SUMMER IN NORTHERN EUROPE; INCLUD- 

ING Sketches in Sweden, Norway, Finland, the Aland Islands, 
Gothland, etc. By SELINA BUNBURY. 2 vols, post 8vo., 21 s. 

'* All readers of the works of lady.travellers will be glad to know that they are favoured 
again by Miss Bunbury with an account of Ler experience in Northern Europe, including 
much of the seat of the late war — Finland, for example, and the Aland Isles. The book 
la a very welcome contribution to the reading of the season." — Examiner, 

** A yery lively and agreeable book of travels, full of sketches of national character and 
descriptions of scenery given in a pleasing and entertaining style. To all who wish for a 
gay and varied panorama of northern life and scenery, and for a work full of information and 
entertainment, we recommend these volumes as among the most lively and generally attrac- 
tive travels that have lately appeared." — Sun, 

THE WABASH: OR, ADVENTURES OF AN ENG- 
LISH GENTLEMAN'S FAMILY IN THE INTERIOR OF AMERICA. 
By J. R. BESTE, Esa. 2 vols, post 8vo. 2 Is. 
" Mr. Beste's book is interesting. In literary merit it is above the majority of books of 

travel. It deserves consultation from all who may wish to receive a candid, sensible, and 

fair accoont of the author's experience." — Atheneeum, 

AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, 

AND GOLD FIELDS. By F. LANCELOT, Mineralogical Sur- 
veyor IN THE Australian Colonies. Second Edition. 2 vols. 12s* 

** This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies are fbund, 
by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground with a careful glance 
and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practical portions of the subject. On the 
climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural resources of the country, he is cbpious in the 
extreme, and to the intending emigrant an invaluable instructor. As a guide to the auriferous 
regions, as well as the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed." — Globe. 

A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS OF 

AUSTRALIA. By MRS. CLACY. 1 voL 68. bound. 

" The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on the gold 
diggings.*'— Literary Gazette, 

LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF AUSTRAUAN LIFE. 

By MRS. CLACY. 2 vols, post 8yo. 12s. bound. 

"While affording amusement to the general reader, these * Lights and Shadows of 
ABStralian Life,' are full of useful hints to intending emigrants,"-^LtYerafy Gateette. 
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THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. BY EUOT WAE- 

BURTON. Thirteenth Edition. 1 vol., with 15 lUustrations, 6s. bound. 

" IndepeDdently of its value as an original narratire, and its useAil and interestfng 
iaformation, this work is remarlcable for the colouring power and play of fancy with which 
Itc descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting charms is its reyweot 
and serious spirit." — Quarterly Review. 

** A boolc calculated to prove more practically useAil was nerer penned than the 
' Crescent and the Cross' — a woric which surpasses all others in its homage for the sublime 
and its love fur the beautiful in those famous regions consecrated to everlasting immor- 
tality in the annals of the prophets — and which no other modem writer has erer depicted 
with a pencil at once so reverent and picturesque." — Sun, 

** In the mixture of story wit^i anecdote, information and Impression, it perhaps sur* 
passes *£othen.* Innumerable passages of force, vivacity, orhomoorare to be found in 
this Yohxme."— Spectator, 



TBAVELS IN PERSIA, GE0E6IA, AKB EOOIl- 

DISTANy WITH Sketches of the Cossacks and thb Caucasus. By 
Dr. MORITZ WAGNER. 3 vols., post 8vo. 

" We have here learning without pedantry, acute and close observation without the 
tedium of uninteresting details, the reflections of a philosopher intermixed with the plesssat 
stories and graphic sketches of an accomplished traveller." — Literary Oaxette. 

" A boolt which abounds in varied and useful information. We doubt whether anywliere 
the reader can find a more trustworthy and satisfactory account of the Koords of Persia, or of 
the Cossacks of the Caucasus, than in these interesting volumes." — Po8t, 

FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. BY W. KNIGHTON, M. A., 

Second Edition, 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

** A very clever and amusing book, by one who has lived as a planter and joumaliat many 
years in Ceylon. The work is filled with interesting accounts of the sports, resources, pro- 
ductions, scenery, and traditions of the island. The sporting adventures are narrated in a 
very spirited manner." — Standard. 

**We have no recollection of a more interesting or instructive work on Ceylon and the 
Oingfllese than that which Mr. Knighton has just given to the world. It displays a great deal of 
acuteness and sagacity in its observation of men and manners, and contains a vast deal of 
aseful information on topics, historical, political, and commercial, and has the charm of a 
fluent and graphic style." — Morning Post. 

TROPICAL SKETCHES; OR, REMINISCENCES OF 

AN INDIAN JOURNALIST. BY \V. KNIGHTON, M.A. 2 vols. 128. 
" When Mr. Knighton's pleasant volumes on Ceylon were published, we freely gave his 
publication the praise which it appears to have well deserved, since another edition has been, 
cailedfor. Amongst the writers of the day, we know of none who are more felicitous In hitting off 
with an amusing accuracy, the characters he has met with, and his descriptive powers are first- 
rate. Take his Sketches up and open where you will, every page teems with instruction, 
combined with lively detail." — Sunday Times. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. BY CHARLES 

W. DAY,Esci. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 
** It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy and varied interest of this worlc, the 
abundant stores of anecdote and incident, and the copious detail of local habits and peculiarities 
ia each island visited in succession,*'— Glo6e. 
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A PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF THE DISCOVERY 

OF THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE with Numerous Incidents of Travel 
and Adventure during nearly Five Years* Continuous Service in the Arctic 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John Franklin. By 
ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late Surgeon and NaturaUst of H.M.S. 
* Investigator.' 1 vol. With Map and Plate, 16s. 
*' This book is sure to take a prominent position in every library in which works of 
discovery and adventure are to be met with. It is a record of the most memorable geo- 
graphical discovery of the present age. It comes from one who has himself ^tively 
participated in all the stirring incidents and exciting scenes it so ably describes, and thw 
possesses that charm of freshness and interest no mere compiler can ever hope to obtain. 
The stirring passages of Or. Armstrong's narrative bear ample evidence of their having 
been written by an accomplished and highly-educated man, possessed of quick sensibili- 
ties, cultivated powers, and a refined mind." — Daily Newt, 

"As a full and authentic record, Dr. Armstrong's work will be one of the ino«t 
valuable of the Arctic narratives." — Literary Gazette. 

THE WAimEBEB IN ARABIA. BT G. T. LOWTH, 

Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Illustrations. 21s. bound. 

" An excellent book, pervaded by a healthy enthusiasm, novel and varied in its incidents 
picturesque in its descriptions, and running over with human interest." — Sun» 

** Mr. Lowth has shown himself in these volumes to be an intelligent traveller, a keen 
observer of nature, and an accomplished artist. The general reader will find in his descrip- 
tions of his wanderings in Arabia, and among the most interesting monuments of old 
Christian lands, a great deal that cannot fail to interest and amuse him. — Post. 

EIGHTEEN TEABS ON THE GOLD COAST OF 

AFRICA; including an Account op the Native Tribes, and their 
INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. By BRODIE CRUICKSHANK, Member 
OF THE Legislative Council, Cape Coast Castle. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

"This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. It 
possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human family of which 
before we had no conception. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work has, indeed, made us all familiar 
with the degree of intelligence and the disposition of the transplanted African } but it has 
been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and 
to prove, as his work proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the 
Gospel, and by that only can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
aaxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental episode ia 
the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia Elizabeth Landon (L. £. L.) 
written a few months after her marriage with Governor Maclean." — Standard, 

THE HOLY PLACES: A NARRATIVE OF TWO 

YEARS' RESIDENCE IN JERUSALEM AND PALESTINE. By 
HANMER L. DUPUIS. With Notes on the Dispersed Canaanitb 
Tribes, by JOSEPH DUPUIS, late British Vice-Consul in TripoU and 
Tunis. 2 vols, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

EIGHT YEARS IN PALESTINE, SYRIA, AND ASIA 

MINOR. By F. A. NEALE, Esa.» Late Attached to the Consular 
Service in Stria. Second Edition, 2 vols, with Illustrations, 12s. 

KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. BY GEORGE MELLY, 

Esa. Second Edition. 2 vols, with Maps and Illustrations, 128. bouiul^ 
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BIJLE AND MISRULE OF THE ENGLISH IN 

AMERICA. By the Author of " SAM SLICK/' 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s, 

** We conceive this worlc to be by far the moat valuable and important Judge Hallbnrton 
has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, to the general reader. 
It equally constitutes a philosophical study for the politician and statesman. It will be found 
to let In a flood of light upon the actual origin, formation, and progress of the republic of 
the United States.*'— i^aeof and MUUary Gazette, 

SAJffi SLICE'S NATURE AND HUMAN NATTTRK 

2 vols, post 8yo. 24s. bound. 

" Since Sam Slick's first work he has written nothing so f^esh, racy, and genuinely 
humorous as this. Every line of it tells some way or other } instructively, satirically. 
Jocosely, or wittily. Admiration at Sam's mature talents, and laughter at his droll yams, 
constantly alternate, as with unhalting avidity we peruse these last volumes of his. They 
consist of 25 Chapters, each containing a tale, a sketch, or an adventure. In every one of 
them, the Clockmaker proves himself the fastest time killer a-going." — Obterver, 



SAM SLICE'S WISE SAWS AND MODEBN 

INSTANCES ; or, What he Said, Did, or Intbnted. Second Edition. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

" We do not fear to predict that these delightful volumes will be the most popular, a« 
beyond doubt, they are the best, of all Judge Haliburton*s admirable works. The * Wise 
Saws and Modem Instances* evince powers of imagination and expression far beyond what 
even his former publications could lead any one to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true 
long been familiar with his quaint humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us 
take a loftier range, and are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a 
sample would be an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we 
ever read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard. 

** The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a welcome 
visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon his tongue. The present 
is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike for its racy humour, its sound 
philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the delicacy of its satire. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these ' Wise Saws and Modern Instances,* which 
contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — Morning Post. 

THE AMERICANS AT HOME; OR, BYEWAYS 

BACKWOODS, AND PRAIRIES. Edited by the Author of "SAM 
SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. Sis. 6d. 

" In the picturesque delineation of character, and the felicitous portraiture of national 
features, no writer of the present day equals Judge Haliburton. ' The Americans at Home ' 
will not be less popular than any of his previous works."— Po«<. 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. EDITED BY 

the Author of " SAM SLICK." 3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

** No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the mouth of 
the inimitable ' Sam,' to make the old parent country recognize and appreciate her queer 
transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic stories and laughable traits is a 
budget of fan full of rich specimens of American humour." — Globe, 
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THE RIDES ANB REVEBIES OF MB. ESGP SMITH. 

By MARTIN F. TUPPER. 1 voL post 8to. lOs. 6d. bound. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. BY 

the Author of '* John Halifax, Gentleman." 1 vol. crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 
bound. 

PEN AND PENCIL HCTUBES. BY THOMAS 

HOOD. Second Edition, Revised, with Additions. 1 vol. vnth numerous 
Illustrations, by the Author, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" Few will have seen this book announced without having a wish to welcome it. By hii 
poetry and his prose, Thomas Hood the Second distinctly announces himself to be his 
father's son. His music has a note here and there from the old household lullabies to 
which his 'cradle was roclced. Some of his thoughts have the true family cast. But hH 
song Is not wholly the song of a moclcing-bird — his sentiment can flow in channels of hi* 
own ) and his speculations and his stories have a touch, taste, and flavour which indicate 
that Thomas Hood's father's son may ripen and rise into one of those original and indi- 
vidual authors who brighten the times in which they write, and gladden the hearts of tboM 
among whom their lot is cast." — Athenaum. 

" We are happy to find that the delightful volume, • Pen and Pencil Pictures,* has 
reached a second edition, and that the reception of the younger Thomas Hood, by the 
public, has been worthy of the name he bears. The work is considerably augmented by 
passages of increased maturity and vigour, such as will contribute still fUrther to its 
popularity among the reading classes of the public." — Literary Gazette, 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF MARY RUSSELL 

MITFORD. Author of " Our Village," « Atherton," &c. 2 vols, post 8vo. 
with Portrait of the Author and other Illustrations. 21s. 

" We recommend Miss Mitford's dramas heartily to all by whom they are unknown. A 
more graceful addition could not be made to any collection of dramatic works." — Blackwood. 

** Miss Mitford has collected into one chaplet the laurels gathered in her prime of author- 
ship. Laid by the side of the volume of dramatic works of Joanna Baillie, these 
volumes suffer no disparagement. This is high praise and it is well deserved." — Athenteum, 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS AND ROUNDHEADS, 

JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. By G. W. THORNBURY. 1 vol. vnth 

numerous Illustrations by H. S. Marks. 10s. 6d. elegantly bound. 

" Mr. Thornbury has produced a volume of songs and ballads worthy to rank with 
Macaulay's or Aytoun's Lays." — Chronicle. 

" Those who love picture, life, and costume in song will here find what they love."— 
AtKenteum. 

"This volume will raise Mr. Thornbury's literary reputation higher than it has yet 
mounted. The vigour of his muse asserts itself in every Une,** ^Literary Gazette. 

"The poems show great power, and profound thought and feeling. But, more than an, 
they display imagination. They glow with all the fire of poetry." — Express. 

THE MONARCHS OF THE MAIN; OR, ADVEN- 

TURES OF THE BUCCANEERS. By G. W. THORNBURY. 3 vols. 15«. 

*' An unwritten page of the world's history is not to be met with every day. The author 
of these volumes has discovered one, and has supplied the deficiency. The deeds of alter, 
nate violence and heroism of the wild adventurers, who soon after the discovery of America, 
started forth in search of plunder, and sometimes of territorial conquest— now sweeping the 
main with their piratical vessels — now surprising and sacking some rich and flourishin g 
town — now fortifying themselves in some strong island- hold, where they could bid defiance 
to a world in arms against them — form the subject of a narrative rich in variety of incident, 
and replete with striking exhibitions of life and character. To the lover of maritime ad- 
venture, these pages offer a fund of infinite amusement, doubly attractive from the novelty 
of the theme."'-'JoAn Bull, 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF 

THE ARISTOCRACY. BY SIR BERNARD BURKE, Ulstm King of 
Arms. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following : — The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborough, who claimed on such strong evidence to be 
a Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe— 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and fate of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — ^The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — ^The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar^- 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories correctly told-^ 
&c. &c. 

** It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most in- 
teresting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its not less ex> 
odlent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on every drawing-roonn table 
Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances with the pith of all their interest preserve 
in undiminished poignancy, and any one may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of 
their merits that the romances are founded ou fact — or what, at least, has been handed down 
for truth by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unaffected style with which the author's former works 
have made the public familiar, while they afford evidence of the value, even to a work of 
amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that may justly be expected of the 
author of ' The Peerage.' " — Standard. 

*' The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness." — Athenaum. 



THE EOMANCE OF THE FORUM; OR, NARRA- 
TIVES, SCENES, AND ANECDOTES FROM COURTS OF JUSTICE. 
SECOND SERIES. BY PETER BURKE, Esa., of the Inner Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :-~Lord Crichton's Revenge— The Great Douglas 
Cause — Lord and Lady Kinnaird — Marie Delorme and Her Husband — The 
Spectral Treasure — Murders in Inns of Court — Matthieson the Forger — Trials 
that established the Illegality of Slavery — The Lover Highwayman — The 
Accusing Spirit — The Attorney- General of the Reign of Terror — Eccentric 
Occurrences in the Law — Adventuresses of Pretended Rank — The Courier of 
Lyons — General Sarrazin's Bigamy — The Elstree Murder — Count Bocarme and 
his wife — Professor Webster, &c. 

" We have no hesitation in recommending this, as one of the most interesting works 
that have been lately given to the public." — Morning Chronicle, 

** The favour with which the first series of this publication was received, has induced 
Mr. Burke to extend his researches, which he has done with great judgment. The incidents 
farming the subject of the second series are as extraordinary in every respect, as those which 
obtained so high a meed of celebrity for the first. Some of the tales could scarcely be believed 
to be founded in fact, or to be records of events that have startled the world, were there not 
the incoDteatuhle evidence which Mr. Burke has established to prove that they have 
actually bappeaed.^-'Messenger, 
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NOTHING NEW. BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN 

HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 2 vols. 21s. 

"Two volumes displaying all tbose superior merits which have made * John Haliflu* 
one of the most popular worlrs of the day." — Pott. 

** We cordially recommend these volumes. The same graphic power, deep patho8» 
healthful sentiment, and masterly execution, which place that beautiful worlc, 'John 
Halifax,* among the English classics are everywhere displayed." — Chronicle. 

*'The reader will find these narratives lully calculated to remind him of that truth and 
energy of human portraiture, that spell over human affections and emotions, which have 
stamped this author one of the first novelists of our day." — John Bull, 



NEW AND 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 10s. 6d. bound. 

"This is a very good and a very interesting novel. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man — a Christian gentleman, and it abounds in incident 
both well and highly wrought. Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and written 
with great ability, better than any former work, we think, of its deservedly successfnl 
author." — Examiner. 

*'The new and cheaper edition of this interesting work will doubtless meet with great 
SQCcess. John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, is no ordinary hero, and this 
his history is no ordinary book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman, one of 
nature's own nobility. It is also the history of a home, and a thoroughly English one. 
The work abounds in incident, and many oi the separate scenes are full of graphic power 
and true pathos. It is a book that few will read without becoming wiser and better.'**^ 
Scotsman. 

*'*John Halifax' is one of the noblest stories among modern works of fiction. The 
interest is enthralling, the characters admirably sustained, and the moral excellent." — Pteu, 



BY MRS. GORE. 



THE 
TWO ARISTOCRACIES. 



3v. 



** A tale worthy of a place beside the 
best of Mrs. Gore's previous produc. 
tions."— Ttm««. 



A LIFE'S LESSONS, a vob. 

*'*A Life's Lessons* is told in Mrs. 
Gore's best style. She showers wit, 
grace, and learning through the page* 
with her usual felicity."— X>at/y News. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF MARGARET MAITLAND, 

LILLIESLEAF. 



BviNG TH8 Concluding Srriss op 
'* Passaoks in the LirB of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland." 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 

** The concluding series of passages in 
the * Life of Mrs. Margaret Maitland' is, 
to our thinking, superior to the begin- 
ning i and this we take to be about the 
most satisfactory compliment we can pay 
the authoress. There is a vein of simple 

f;ood sense and pious feeling running 
broughout, for which no reader can fail 
to be the better." — Athenaum. 

*** Lilliesleaf ' is a sequel to the charm- 
ing ' Passages in the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland,' told also by herself in her own 
quaint way, and full of the same touching 
grace which won the hearts of so many 
people, young aud old. It is to be said 
but rarely of a sequel that it possesses so 
much beauty, and so much sustained 
interest, as the tale of "Lilliesleaf."— 
EMaminer. 



ORPHANS. 

1 vol. 

THE DAYS OF MY LIPR 

AN AUTOBIOORAPHT. S VOls. 

"The author writes with her usual fine 
capacity for the picturesque, and her In- 
variable good sense, good feeling, and 
good taste. No part of the narrative is 
uninteresting." — Athenttum. 

MAGDALEN HEPBURN; 

A STORY OF THE SCOTTISH RBFORMATIOV. 

"A well prepared and careAilly exe- 
cuted picture of the society and state of 
manners in Scotland at the dawn of the 
Reformation." — Athenaum. 



HARRY MUIR. 

Second Edition. 8 volsw 

ADAM GRAEME, 

OF MOSSGRAY. 3 T0I&. 
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THE LADT OF OLTNNE. 

By tbe Author of *' Maroabbt and Hbb 

BaiDBSMAIDS." 8 Toll. 

CASTE. 

By the Author of *' Mb. Ablb.'* S toIi. 

SETMOUB 
AND HIS FBIENDS. 

By the Author of "Thb Sbcrbt MaB' 
BiAGB." 8 vols. 

COURT SECBETS. 

By Mrs. Thomson. 8 vols. 

** This fascinating story is founded on 
one of those historical mysteries which 
can never cease to excite our interest and 
curiosity. It is a tale which we will ven- 
ture to say none of our readers will be 
willing to put down unfinished."— JoAn 
BuU 

THE STOBT OF WI LIFE. 

By Lord William Lbnnox. S vols. 

"This is a capital book, and we doubt 
not it will be eminently successful. Full 
of sparlcling anecdote and stirring adven- 
ture, it fixes the reader's attention at once, 
and never allows his interest to flag from 
the opening page to the denouement.'*— 
Chronicle. 

THE SaUIBE OF 
BEECHWOOD. 

By *' Scrutator." 
Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 3 vols. 

** A photograph of real life, in the best 
circles." — Court Journal, 

A WOMAN'S STORY. 

By Mrs. S. C.Hall. 3 vols. 

** * A Woman's Story ' is interesting. It 
is well and carefully written, and is quite 
equal to any of Mrs. S. C. Hall's other 
works." — AthentBum. 

LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. 

By Ladv Chattkrton. 3 vols. 

" A novel of lofty moral purpose, of great 
descriptive power, and of admirable senti- 
ment." — Observer, 

THE YOUNG BRIDE. 

By Mrs. Briscoe. 3 vols. 

" A very graceful and stirring novel. A 
more remarkable story appertaining to 
aristocratic society we have seldom read in 
the pages of modern romance." — Post. 

TRUE TO NATURE. 

2 vols. 21s. 

** The reader will be at no loss for amuse- 
ment in perusing 'True to Nature.* It 
has to recommend it an agreeabVe st^Ae, 
and some striking events and exc\t\ng 
scenea that are replete with vigoui au4 
rivacity,**'-Sun. 



DARE AND FAIB. 

By the Author of ** Bockinoham." 3 r. 

** The author of ' Rockingham * hat sur- 
passed himself in ' Dark and Fair.' The 
characters are distinctly drawn. The 
story is simple and spiritedly told. Tbe 
dialogue is smart, natural, full of character. 
In short, ' Dark and Fair ' takes its place 
among the cleverest novels of the season. 
It is the cream of light literature, grace- 
ful, brilliant, and continuously intei&st- 
ing.**^ Globe, 

CUTHBERT ST. ELME, M.?/; 

Ob, passages IN THE LIFE OP 
A POLITICIAN. 3 vols. 

" A book to be read, and decidedly one 
of • the novels * of the day." — Press. 

FASHIONABLE LIFE; 

Or, PARIS AND LONDON. 

By Mrs. Trollops. 3 v. 

" The book has among its merits the 
Invaluable one of being thoroughly read- 
able." — Examiner. 

OERTRUDE; 

Or, family PRIDE. 

By Mrs. Trollopr. 3 vols. 

" The publication of this work will add 
to Mrs. Trollope's high reputation as a 
novelist." — Post. 

THE ROSE OF ASHURST. 

By the Author of ** Emilia Wyndham," 
3 vols. 

** This story inevitably pleases, because 
a clever and right-minded woman seems 
to have really put her heart into the 
telling of it. An air of enjoyment in the 
writing finds its way into the reading."— 
Examiner. 

MARGUERITE'S LEGACY. 

By Mrs. T. F. Steward. 3 vols. 

** Rarely have we met with a more 
interesting book than this. The story is 
of a most thrilling description. The au- 
thoress writes with much vigour, and from 
the faithful delineation of her characters, 
the admirable selection of the incidents, 
and the graphic description of scenes and 
events, the reader is enchanted with tbe 
work throughout." — Chronicle, 

GOOD IN EVERYTHING. 

By Mrs. Foot. 2 vols. 

" There is both talent and power in this 
novel. Mrs. Foot has demonstrated that 
she is capable of weaving a plot of the 
most absorbing interest." — Messenger. 

EDGAR BARDON. 

By W. Knightov, M.A. 3 vols. 

•* TVv« %tor^ is in every way worthy of the 
B.wX\vc\t^ % xft^wVaXXQTv. \\,\% VqlW. <i^ ^Tcitin g 
\wc\^*itv\.%, xovcx^wWt ^X.waJCv^xv'^^ %siS^ 
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RACHEL GBAT. 

• By Julia Kavanaoh, 

Author of "Nathalie,'* &c. 1 rol. 

" Rachel Gray is a charming and touch- 
ing story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel 
a good influence from it. The characters 
are vigorously sketched, and have a life- 
like reality about them. We heartily re- 
commend this story, and shall rejoice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us an- 
other equally good." — Atherueum* 

THE SECOND WIFE. 

3 vols. 
" This book is sure of a favourable re- 
ception. The sketches of fashionable 
life are all excellent, showing intimate 
knowledge of society and keen perception." 
—-Press. 

ALCAZAR. 

By J. R. BssTB, Esq., Author of "Bfo. 
DXBN Society in Rome, &c. 3 vols. 

•* There are novelty of scenery and sub- 
ect in * Alcazar,* with plenty of variety 
and adrentuie." — Spectator. 



ROSA GRET. 

By the Author of ** Anne Dtsakt. S t. 

"The characters are well delineated, 
the story is lucidly told, and the conver- 
sations are spirited, and impressed with 
the individuality of the speakers. Alto- 
gether the work is a success." — Daily 
News, 

ISABEL ; 

THE YOUNG WIFE, AND THE OLD 
LOVE. 

By J C. Jbaffrbson, Author of ** Crbwk 
Rise." 3 vols. 

WILDPLOWER. 

By the Author of **The Housb of El- 
more." 3 ?ol8. 

''One of the best novels it has lately 
been our fortune to meet with. The plot 
is ingenious and novel, and the characters 
are sketched with a masterly hand." — 
Press, 

MARRIED FOR LOVE. 

By Author of " Cousin Geopfrbt." S v. 

** ' Married for Love * is as full of lively 
sketches, smart writing, and strongly- 
drawn character as ' Cousin Geoffrey,' and 
the story is of a more exciting and moving 
nature." — Olobe. 

ARTHUR BRANDON. 

2 vols. 

"'Arthur Brandon* abounds in tree, 
vigorous sketches, both of life and scenery, 
which are dashed off with a freshness and 
vitality which the reader will feel to be 
ebarming. The pictures of Rome and of 

artist-Ufe In Eome are especially good.** — 

JMemnun. 
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MARGARET 
AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. 

By the Author of" Woman's Devotiow." 

" We recommend all who are in search 
of a fascinating novel to read this work. 
There are a freshness and an originality 
about it quite charming, and there is a 
certain nobleness in the treatment, both 
of sentiment and incident, which it not 
often toxmd,**-'Athenaum, 

THE YOUNG LORD. 

By the Author of •• The DisciPLmB o» 
Life," &c. 2 vols. 

" This new novel by Lady Emily Pon- 
sonby is interesting as a story, and still 
more to be commended for the profitable 
lessons it Inculcates." — Lit, Oaz. 

THE HOUSE OF ELMORE ; 

a family history. 8 vols. 

"A splendid production. The story, 
conceived with great skill, is worked out 
in a succession of powerful portraitures, 
and of soul-stirring scenes."— JoAn Bull. 

PERCY BLAKE; 

Or, the YOUNG RIFLEMAN. 
By Capt. Rafter. 3 vols. 

MODERN SOCIETY 
IN ROME. 

By J. R. Bests, Esq. 2nd Edition, 3 v. 

" This work is singularly interesting. It 
contains striking narratives of most of the 
principal events that occurred from the 
accession of Pio No no to the occupation 
of Rome by the French, with spirited and 
truthful sketches of the leading character! 
of that memorable period." — Lit, Qom. 

THE SORROWS OF 
GENTILITY. 

By Miss Jbwsbury. 2 vols. 
"A remarkably good novel." — Examiner, 

OUR OWN STORY. 

By Selina Bunbury. 
Author of ** Life in Sweden.** 8 vols. 

" A work of unquestionable genius. The 
story is full of interest."— CAronicte. 

MR* A R L E. 

2 vols. 

" • Mr. Arte » is a work of a very high 
order, and we are offering it no light 
tribute when we say that, in style and 
conception, it reminds us of the writings 
of Mrs. GaskeU."--JoAn Bull, 

THE NEXT DOOR 



THE ARMY AND THE NAVY. 



COLBURN'S UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. Published on the first of every 
month, price 38. 6d. 

This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of a century, 
embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful interest as must render 
it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those pro- 
fessions for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a suc- 
cession of Original Papers on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Nar- 
ratives, Historical Incidents, Correspondence, etc., each number comprises 
Biographical Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of 
New Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or involving 
subjects of utility or interest to the members of either, full Reports of Trials 
by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, General Orders, Circulars, 
Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, Obituary, etc., with all the Naval 
and Military Intelligence of the month. 



OPINIONS or THE PRESS. 

** This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
Brttish press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the general as well as 
professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the two services are distinguished 
by Tigour of sense, acute and practical observation, an ardent love of discipline, tempered by 
a high sense of justice, hoQ«ur, and a tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers 
•ad %eBmen." —Globe. 

** At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information to 
their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of the public, 
orast be placed tbe ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military Journal.* It numbers 
lunong its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who have done no less honour 
to their country by their swords than by their pens, and abounds with the most interesting 
discussions on naval and military affairs, and stirring narratives of deeds of arms in all 
parts of the world. Every information of value and interest to both the Services is culled 
with the greatest diligence from every available source, and the correspondence of various 
distinguished officers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
* United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses that attach- 
ment to his country which should make him look with the deepest interest on its naval and 
military resources.** — Sun, 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for professional 
fliflO." — Morning Herald. 

** To military and naval men, and to that dass of readers who hover on the skirts of the 
Service, and take a world of pains to inform themselves of all tbe goings on, the modes and 
fashions, the movements and adventures connected with ships and barracks, this periodical 
U Indispensable. It is a repertory of facts and criticisms — narratives of past experience, and 
fictions that are as good as if they were true — tables and returns — new inventions and new 
books bearing upon the army and navy — correspondence crowded with intelligence^aud 
sundry unclaimed matters that lie in close neighbourhood with the professions, and contribute 
more or less to the stock of general useful information.** — Atlas. 
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